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Preface 



Since the invention of the electronic computers, achieving higher perfor- 
mance of both systems and applications has always been a main concern and 
motivation for the research community. Given the tremendous pace of evo- 
lution in information technologies, this field demands continuous efforts for 
innovations in performance theory, methodologies, and tools. The joint devel- 
opment of both performance science and performance technology spans a rich 
spectrum of related research areas, such as performance modeling, evaluation, 
instrumentation, measurement, analysis, monitoring, interpretation, optimiza- 
tion, and prediction. 

Past and current research in computer performance analaysis has focused 
primarily on dedicated parallel machines. However, future applications in the 
area of high-performance computing will not only use individual parallel sys- 
tems but a large set of networked resources. This scenario of computational 
and data Grids is attracting a great deal of attention from both computer and 
computational scientists. In addition to the inherent complexity of parallel ma- 
chines, the sharing and transparency of the available resources introduce new 
challenges on performance analysis, techniques, and systems. In order to meet 
those challenges, a multi-disciplinary approach to the multi-faceted problems 
of performance is required. New degrees of freedom will come into play with a 
direct impact on the performance of Grid computing, including wide-area net- 
work performance, quality-of-service (QoS), heterogeneity, and middleware 
systems, to mention only a few. 

Reflecting this new reality, the Dagstuhl Workshop on Performance Analysis 
and Distributed Computing' , organized by members of the European Working 
Group APART^, was designed to bring together researchers from both the high- 
performance computing and the distributed computing areas. Indeed, attendees 
with expertise in a variety of topics in computer and computational sciences 
arrived in Dagstuhl at the end of August 2002 to discuss the state-of-the-art and 



' http://www. dagstuhl .de/0234 1 / 
^http:www.fz-juelich.de/apart 
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the future of computer performance research as it applies to systems, applica- 
tions, and Grids. The topics covered by the workshop were grouped into five 
areas: 

1 Performance Modeling and Analysis. The contributions to this area ex- 
plored performance prediction and its application in different contexts, 
emphasizing on distributes shared memory multiprocessors, large scale 
systems, task parallel programs, and Grid computing. 

2 Novel Architectures. This area covered quite diverse aspects, includ- 
ing mobile agents, cellular architectures in the context of future high- 
end computer systems such as IBM’s Blue Gene project, and high- 
performance interconnects such as the Quadrics network. 

3 Performance Tools and Systems. Two key issues were addressed in this 
area, namely scalability of performance analysis tools, and tool automa- 
tion. Other presentations covered performance analysis for Java, perfor- 
mance visualization, and data management. 

4 Grid Performance. The presentations in this area gave an overview of the 
current approaches to performance monitoring and analysis in several 
Grid-related European projects, such as CrossGrid, UNICORE, Data- 
Grid, and DAMIEN. 

5 Grid Computing and Applications. The presentations concentrated on 
programming aspects of Grid computing infrastructures and Grid appli- 
cations. In addition, performance aspects of Web and Grid services were 
introduced and analyzed using application case studies. 

The presentations during the seminar led to two major threads of evening 
gatherings and discussions centered on Grid Computing and Future Architec- 
tures. The main open questions addressed in the Grid Computing discussion 
were: 



■ Will QoS become a reality in the context of Grids? Most of the partic- 
ipants expressed the opinion that this will depend significantly on eco- 
nomic issues. If users pay for using the Grid services, performance 
guarantees would be required. 

■ What are the new aspects of performance optimization in this area when 
applied to computational Grids? In Grid environments, performance op- 
timization focuses mainly on efficient scheduling decisions in dynamic 
and heterogeneous infrastructures, dynamic performance tuning, and per- 
formance steering. 
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■ Does the analogy between the Grid computing and the electrical power 
grid hold and, if yes, how different are they? Two main differences 
were identified: first, users transfer information via the Grid which raises 
major security problems, and second, the variety of Grid services and 
resources is much richer, which makes performance steering, resource 
management, and accounting very important topics for research and de- 
velopment. 

■ How will Grids be used? The majority of attendees favored the concept 
of virtual organizations as the main usage of the Grid as opposed to the 
metacomputing style of applications. The main programming paradigm 
for Grid computing could follow a components-based approach. 

In the area of future architectures, the discussions centered around funda- 
mental and practical topics likely to impact the development of next generation 
systems, such as: 

■ How will the available chip space be used? Can scalar and vector pro- 
cessors be combined? 

■ What will be the impact of recent research on processor in memory 
systems, multiprocessor, and multi-threading architectures on the future 
high-end computers? 

■ When will Quantum Computing become a reality? The prevailing opin- 
ion seemed to be that the development of this technology might take 
approximately another 50 years. 

■ What will be the role of reconfigurable architectures in the future dis- 
tributed and Grid computing systems? 

The selected contributions which we are proud to preface here, are an en- 
capsulation of a scientifically rich event. The articles are organized in three 
parts: Performance Modeling and Analysis, Performance Tools and Systems, 
and Grid Performance and Applications. 

To conclude, we would like to thank all the participants for their contribution 
to making the workshop a resounding success; the staff of the International 
Conference and Research Center for Computer Science at Schloss Dagstuhl 
for their professional support in the oiganization; and, last but not least, all the 
authors that contributed papers for publication in this volume. 

Our thanks also go to the European Commission for sponsoring this vol- 
ume of selected articles from the workshop via the European Working Group 
APART (Automatic Performance Analysis: Real Tools), project number IST- 
2000-28077. 



Vladimir Getov, Michael Gerndt, Adolfy Hoisie, Allen Malony, Barton Miller 
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DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO 
AUTOMATIC PERFORMANCE ANALYSIS 
OF DISTRIBUTED APPLICATIONS 



Tomas Margalef, Josep Jorba, Oleg Morajko, Anna Morajko, Emilio Luque 
Computer Science Department 
Universitat Autdnoma de Barcelona 
08193 Bellaterra, Spain 

{tomas.margalef,josep.jorba,olegm,anja,emilto.luque} @ uab.es 



Abstract Parallel computing is a promising approach that provides more powerful com- 
puting capabilities for many scientific research fields to solve new problems. 
However, to take advantage of such capabilities it is necessary to ensure that the 
applications are successfully designed and that their performance is satisfactory. 
This implies that the task of the application designer does not finish when the 
application is free of functional bugs, and that it is necessary to carry out some 
performance analysis and application tuning to reach the expected performance. 
This application tuning requires a performance analysis, including the detection 
of performance bottlenecks, the identification of their causes and the modifica- 
tion of the application to improve behavior. These tasks require a high degree of 
expertise and are usually time consuming. Therefore, tools that automate some 
of these tasks are useful, especially for non-expert users. In this paper, we present 
three tools that cover different approaches to automatic performance analysis and 
tuning. In the first approach, we apply static automatic performance analysis. 
The second is based on run-time automatic analysis. The last approach sets out 
dynamic automatic performance tuning. 

Keywords: automatic performance analysis, dynamic tuning, distributed computing 

1. Introduction 

In recent years, research in many fields of science has evolved new methods 
that require high computing capabilities. Physicists, biologists, chemists, etc. 
develop and submit applications with high computing demands to parallel, 
distributed or even Grid systems with the objective of obtaining the results 
in the shortest possible time and of considering the largest possible problem 
size. Therefore, performance is a key aspect in parallel/distributed computing. 
To obtain an efficient application, it is necessary to consider two main issues: 

- The design and development of the application. 
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- Application performance analysis and tuning. 

Design and development of distributed applications require a detailed knowl- 
edge of the system’s features to take advantage of its capabilities. Moreover, 
distributed systems usually involve heterogeneous systems, and this fact fur- 
ther complicates the design of efficient applications. However, in many cases 
the developers of these high performance systems are not computer specialists 
and, typically, they are not interested in the low-level details of their systems. 
Therefore, many libraries and software layers have been developed to facilitate 
the construction of distributed applications. The main concern is that, in many 
cases, the software layers that have been introduced imply degradation in the 
performance of the application, due to the general conception of such software. 

Once an application has been developed, and has been tested from the func- 
tional point of view, the programmers must investigate its performance. There- 
fore, they carry out some performance analysis to assess the behavior of the 
application, to detect potential performance bottlenecks, and to determine their 
causes. Finally, the programmers modifies the application, according to their 
best knowledge to overcome the problems identified. 

It must be pointed out that, in practice, the causes of performance bottlenecks 
can be found at different levels. For example, a communication problem can 
result from; 

- An erroneous conception of the application that provokes an unnecessary 
blocking time in a receive primitive. 

- Communication library implementation. In many cases, the design or 
implementation of the software layers is generic and is not optimized for a 
particular system or for particular conditions. This implies that the application 
may behave differently than expected. 

- Operating system features. For example, an inappropriate buffer size and 
the message treatment at the protocol level can interfere with application mes- 
sage delivery times. 

- Underlying hardware capabilities. The interconnection network features 
(latency, bandwidth, etc.) or even the contention in the network can seriously 
slow down the application. 

Moreover, in many cases the application performance depends on the input 
data set. This fact implies that a set of potential bottlenecks can vary for different 
executions. 

As a consequence, performance analysis is a difficult and costly task. The 
developers are forced to master the application, the involved software layers and 
the distributed system behavior, and this can be too complex for non-specialists. 

To tackle all these problems, user-friendly tools should be available. The 
required tools include programming environments, debugging tools and per- 
formance analysis systems. However, in the area of performance analysis. 
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there is still a lack of real useful tools and most of what is available require a 
high degree of expertise from the user. 

The classical approach for performance analysis and tuning was based on 
visualization tools. First, programmers develop and debug their applications. 
Next, they run them with the help of a monitoring tool that collects the infor- 
mation on the behavior of the application. Then, in a post-mortem phase, a 
visualization tool shows the collected information using different views (such 
as gantt charts, bar charts, pie charts, etc.). There are several visualization tools 
available [1-3] that offer fairly evolved interfaces and allow the user to navigate 
amongst the different views, providing quite intuitive screens. With these tools, 
it is reasonably easy to gain quick insight into the behavior of the application 
and to find main performance bottlenecks. 

However, a more difficult task is that of identifying the real causes of the 
bottlenecks, and determining what should be modified in the application source 
code, or in the system itself, to overcome them. In the classical approach, these 
issues are not addressed. Therefore, in recent years the interest in automatic 
performance analysis has significantly increased. In the automatic approach, the 
tools guide the programmer in the performance improvement phase by searching 
for the causes of bottlenecks and by providing useful recommendations on how 
to solve them. Several tools for approaching automatic performance analysis 
were developed or are currently under development [4-7]. 

In this work, we present three different approaches to automatic performance 
analysis. Each approach has target applications, with specific features, and is 
intended to satisfy specific user needs, according to user capabilities. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 introduces 
and discusses three studied approaches to automatic performance analysis. The 
first approach - a static automatic performance analysis - is described in Sec- 
tion 3. In this approach, the analysis is performed in a post-mortem phase 
and can consider all detailed information gathered during application execu- 
tion. This approach is suitable for applications that do not present variable or 
dynamic behavior depending on the input data set. In Section 4, we present a 
dynamic automatic performance analysis that avoids trace files and can control 
the amount of instrumentation inserted in the application. This approach is 
suitable for large applications with a stable behavior. Section 5 describes the 
third approach, a dynamic automatic performance tuning, which tries to adapt 
the application on the fly, without stopping, recompiling or rerunning. This ap- 
proach is the most appropriate for applications with dynamic behavior. Finally, 
Section 6 summarizes and concludes our work. 
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2. Approaches to Automatic Performance Analysis 

The first approach is a static automatic performance analysis. It is based 
on trace files and the analysis is carried out post-mortem. The main feature of 
this approach is that it introduces certain automatic techniques that analyze the 
trace file and that it provides hints to the non-expert user on the performance 
tuning phase. Carrying out an off-line analysis has the advantage that it does 
not introduce any extra overhead into the execution of the application, with 
the exception of the monitoring overhead. Since time is not so critical and the 
detailed information is available in the trace file, it is possible to perform the 
comprehensive analysis: identify the most important performance bottlenecks, 
determine their causes, relate them to the application source code and finally 
suggest certain recommendations to the user. The main disadvantages of such 
an approach are the following: 

- To make the complete analysis, the trace file must contain detailed infor- 
mation about the application execution. This may require many events to be 
generated by instrumentation code. In some cases, such instrumentation can 
introduce a substantial intrusion in the execution of the application, or even 
hide its real behavior. 

- The amount of data generated during tracing of a real distributed application 
can be substantial. The trace files can contain several gigabytes of data, making 
these files particularly difficult to store and process. However, it should be 
borne in mind that a very large application usually contains iterations of the 
same part, and, in stable conditions, information can be analyzed only once, 
since it is repeated many times in the trace. 

- The analysis is based on a single application run, and the recommendations 
and tuning are adequate for that execution. Certain applications can change 
their behavior during different runs, or even along a single run. In these cases, 
the modifications suggested by the post-mortem analysis can be insufficient to 
cover the dynamic behavior of the application. 

Taking these features into account, it can be deduced that this approach is 
suitable for applications that are not very large, having a fairly stable behavior 
in different runs and in the different iterations of the same run. In this case, the 
amount of data to be analyzed is not so large and the comprehensive analysis 
can provide useful recommendations for most of the application executions. 

However, there are many applications that are too laige to make this approach 
feasible, or the amount of data generated and the intrusion introduced due to the 
required instrumentation are too high. For these cases, our second approach, 
namely dynamic automatic performance analysis, may be more appropriate. In 
this approach, the application is monitored and diagnosed during its execution. 
The automatic analysis phase determines the most important problems, corre- 
lates them with application processes, modules or functions and attempts to 
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explain their reasons to developers. This approach offers the following advan- 
tages: 

- The analysis defines and processes the performance measurements at run- 
time. Trace files are no longer needed. The instrumentation can be added or 
removed automatically according to the actual program behavior. The instru- 
mentation overhead can therefore be reduced and controlled. 

- The on-line analysis can focus on specific execution aspects (i.e. most 
severe problems), selectively refining its measurements in light of the previous 
results. This leads to a reduction in the amount of measurement data. 

- Problems can be identified significantly faster than in a post-mortem ap- 
proach. 

- Analysis can be executed on a separate machine without introducing any 
direct overhead to the execution of the application, except for the limited in- 
strumentation and certain data transfer over the network. 

The dynamic approach is best suited for iterative programs and can handle 
long-running applications with high data volumes. However, similarly to static 
analysis, the dynamic analysis is based on a single run of the application. 

When the application behavior depends on the input data or on the iteration of 
the execution, the suggested recommendations can be inadequate for a further 
run of the application. 

Therefore, when the behavior of the application is so variable, it is more 
appropriate to apply our third approach - a dynamic automatic performance 
tuning. In this approach, the application is tuned on the fly without stopping, 
recompiling, or rerunning it. Therefore, the developer can concentrate on the 
design and development phase and, after this, dynamic tuning takes control of 
the application by monitoring the execution, analyzing behavior and modifying 
the application to improve performance. When the application behavior de- 
pends on the input data set or varies from one iteration to another, the analyzer 
detects the current behavior and determines how to adapt the implementation 
to changing conditions for the present execution. 

Performance tuning must be carried out at run-time; there are therefore cer- 
tain points to be considered: 

- The intrusion must be minimized. Besides classical instrumentation intru- 
sion, in dynamic performance tuning there are certain additional overheads due 
to monitor communication, performance analysis and program modifications. 

- The analysis must be quite simple, as decisions have to be taken in a short 
time to be effective in the execution of the program. 

- The modifications must not involve a high degree of complexity, as it is not 
realistic to assume that any modification on any application in any environment 
can be done on the fly. 

For all these reasons, evaluation and modifications cannot be complex. Since 
all the tuning must be done in execution time, it is difficult to carry this out with- 
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out previous knowledge of the structure and functionality of the application. As 
the programmer can develop any kind of program, the potential bottlenecks can 
therefore be complicated. In such a situation, the analysis and the modifications 
might be extremely difficult. If knowledge of the application is not available, the 
applicability and effectiveness of our approach might be significantly reduced. 
Therefore, an effective solution is to take advantage of application knowledge 
prepared by the developer or to automatically extract as much information as 
possible from the unknown application. 

In the following sections, the three approaches investigated are presented in 
detail. 

3. Static Automatic Performance Analysis 
3.1 Objectives 

In this approach the goal is to provide a static automatic performance anal- 
ysis tool that allows the user to skip all the performance analysis steps. The 
user can concentrate on the application design phase and then receive a direct 
recommendation from the tool that highlights the main performance bottle- 
necks, indicates the causes and provides certain suggestions concerning the 
possible actions required to improve performance. The user then simply takes 
the recommendations and makes the suggested changes in the source code. 

Basically, the objective of this methodology is to analyze the most important 
performance problems of a parallel/distributed application and to obtain a list 
of suggestions that will improve the performance of the application. 

KAPPA-PI (Knowledge based Automatic Parallel Program Analyzer for Per- 
formance Improvement) [5, 8] is an automatic performance analysis tool based 
on the static analysis of post-mortem traces of parallel and distributed applica- 
tions, written with message passing paradigm (PVM or MPI libraries). 

The first step in carrying out the analysis is to execute the application with a 
tracer tool that captures all the events related to the message passing primitives 
that have occurred during the execution. Our tool uses the trace file (captured 
events) as input and a knowledge base of performance bottlenecks [9]. It then 
tries to identify behavioral patterns in the trace file and to carry out the required 
analysis to determine the real causes of the bottleneck. Finally, it suggests 
recommendations (hints) to the users. 

In the following subsection, we show a basic design of our tool called Kappa- 
Pi 2. 



3.2 Basic Design of Kappa-Pi 2 

The first version of Kappa-Pi [5] was a research tool used as a proof of 
concept. Several points have been modified in the design and implementation 
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of Kappa-Pi 2. The most significant improvements in the new version of Kappa- 
Pi are related to: 

- Performance Data Inputs: Application execution related data as collected 
events, and performance knowledge representation. 

- Performance Analysis stages: pattern matching, evaluation, static source 
code analysis and suggested recommendations. 

3.2.1 Performance Data Inputs. Kappa-Pi 2 uses an internal trace 
format, for representing collected events, which is a general trace format for 
message passing primitives. This implies that the format can represent any 
event produced during the execution of a message passing application. The 
required filters and converters have been implemented to transform TapePVM 
trace files and VampirTrace files to this internal format. In this way, the tool is 
completely independent from the input trace file and the only requirement is to 
write the adequate format converter. 

The performance bottlenecks specification (knowledge base) included in the 
first version of Kappa-Pi has been extended according to the performance prop- 
erties description from APART project [9, 13]. A specification language based 
on ASL (APART Specification Language), and codified in XML form, has been 
defined to describe the bottleneck catalog (performance knowledge). The tool 
core reads this specification from a file. The inclusion of new performance bot- 
tlenecks, therefore, does not modify the tool implementation. Figure 1 shows 
the specification of a “late sender” bottleneck. 



TYPE="SEND" 
TYPE=" ENTER " 
TYPE= "ENTER" 



<PATTERN Name="Late Sender "> 
<ROOTTYPE>RECV</ROOTTYPE> 

<INSTANTIATION> 

<EVENT NAME="S1 
< EVENT NAME="E1 
< EVENT NAME="E2 
</ INSTANTIATION> 

<CONSTRAINT> 

<COND TYPE="=" 0P1="E1 . type" 
<COND TYPE="=" OPl="E2 . type" 
<COND TYPE=">" OPl="E2.stamp" 
</CONSTRAINT> 

<EXPORT> 



TO= " ROOT " >< / E VENT> 
FROM= " ROOT " >< / EVENT> 
FROM= " S 1 " >< / EVENT> 



0 P2 = " REC V “ X / COND> 

0 P2 = " S END " X / COND> 

OP2 = "El . stamp" x/COND> 



<COMPUTE NAME="idle_time" AS="-" OPl= " E2 . stamp" OP2= " El . stamp" x /COMPUTE> 
</EXPORT> 

</PATTERN> 



Figure 1. Late Sender problem specification represented in XML. 



From the initial specification of bottlenecks (patterns), a decision tree is built. 
Since the specification is codified in XML, it is simple to create such tree. 
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3.2.2 Performance Analysis Stages. Figure 2 shows the basic archi- 
tecture of the Kappa-Pi 2 tool. 

At an initial stage, the detection of a bottleneck can be viewed as a Pattern 
Matching process between the events included in the Trace file and the tree that 
describes the performance patterns included in the Problem specification. The 
detection is guided by the decision tree applying the inefficiency patterns from 
their root events. The patterns found are summarized in terms of location (code 
spatial presence) and repetitions (temporal presence). 





Source 

Code 



causes 



List of 
PaUcrns 



Figure 2. Kappa-Pi 2 basic architecture. 



At a second stage, an Evaluator that takes the Problem Analysis specification 
as input determines the patterns over the specified thresholds and identifies the 
possible causes of the problem. After the evaluation, a list of deduced causes 
for the present patterns is obtained. 

At a third stage, these causes are put in correspondence with locations in the 
source code (line, file, module, etc.). Knowing the cause of the bottleneck and 
the source code involved, a detailed analysis of such code (Source Analysis) is 
carried out to build a recommendation for the user. This analysis is based on the 
Hint specification that describes the relations and dependencies involved in the 
problem. This process finally provides the user with a set of recommendations 
(Hints), an explanation of inefficiency causes and a series of code changes (or 
code structure changes) that can be made directly on the code to resolve the 
performance problem. 

For example, in a context of Master/worker application, the analysis can 
provide a hint as: “Synchronous Master/Slave situation found, master process 
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in main.c file while the slaves are in slave.c. Bored Master Problem, the ideal 
number of slaves is 3, change configuration of pvm_spawn in line 56 in main.c 
file.” 



4. Dynamic Automatic Performance Analysis 

4.1 Objectives 

Our goal is the creation of a tool that is able to analyze the performance of 
parallel applications during their execution, automatically detect bottlenecks 
and explain their reasons to developers. We must be able to provide a clear 
explanation of the identified problems, that is, we have to indicate the most 
important bottlenecks, explain their reasons, correlate them with the source 
code and, in addition, provide recommendations on possible solutions. 

Ease of use is a important aspect for any tool. Therefore, we want to perform 
the analysis of application programs in a fully automatic manner and avoid 
the need for their manual instrumentation. It would be desirable to simply 
execute an existing program or even attach to one that is already running and to 
analyze it on-the-fly. To achieve these goals, it is necessary to apply a dynamic 
instrumentation technique [4, 10, 11, 12]. Moreover, we pay careful attention 
to intrusion issues and try to limit the amount of measured and processed data. 

As knowledge of performance problems evolves, we cannot limit our tool to 
a few predefined and hard-coded rules. Therefore, we express our performance 
problem catalog in a declarative manner using APART Specification Language 
(ASL) [9, 13]. The tool provides its catalog and during the analysis process, 
must be able to interpret and evaluate the declared knowledge. Such an approach 
is flexible and extensible so that expert users can customize or extend the catalog 
to their specific requirements. 

We target our tool at message passing parallel applications. However, we 
have tried to keep the open design and modular implementation to facilitate 
adaptations to different platforms or programming paradigms. 

4.2 Basic Design 

To achieve the objectives set out by our work, we combine dynamic per- 
formance monitoring with automatic on-the-fly analysis based on declarative 
problem specification. Essentially, the tool requires the following elements: 

- a performance data collection mechanism 

- a performance problem catalog 

- a performance analysis process 

In the following subsections, we present the functions of all the elements and 
justify their presence. 
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4.2.1 Performance Data Collection. A performance bottleneck search 
requires detailed information about program structure and its dynamic behavior 
during execution. This includes static information such as program modules, 
libraries, functions, call graph, and dynamic information such as calls statis- 
tics, timing statistics, communication patterns, resource usage. To extract this 
information, we use Dyninst API [14]. 

Each of the application processes is executed without any changes under 
control of the dynamic monitors. The static information is gathered dynam- 
ically at application startup by parsing executables. During execution, when 
the analyzer requests certain specific performance measurements, a monitor 
automatically generates and inserts the instrumentation into the process and 
starts collecting the data. Later, when the information is no longer needed, the 
instrumentation is removed. The instrumentation acts at a function level and 
supports basic primitives such as timing and counting statistics. Additionally, 
the monitors gather low-level operating system statistics to provide constant 
general overview of the application performance (including for example met- 
rics such as CPU-time, I/O time, or memory usage). This is performed by 
means of kernel microstate accounting [15], without imposing high overhead. 
The collected statistical data is periodically transmitted from the monitors to 
the analyzer process. 

4.2.2 Performance Problem Catalog. To describe the performance 
bottlenecks, we use the ASL language. ASL is a declarative specification 
language that uses high-level abstractions called performance properties to rep- 
resent common performance problems. Properties describe the specific types 
of performance behavior in a program. These are based on conditions depen- 
dent upon certain performance metrics. The existence of properties is associated 
with some level of confidence and with severity that estimates their importance. 
The performance analysis is based on the detection and evaluation of existing 
properties. The most severe properties represent performance problems. 

The application and its performance data is represented by means of an object 
model. The model contains all static application entities, called regions, such 
as processes, modules and functions, as well as their relations and references 
to the source code. Regions can be used to guide the search for the location 
of potential problems. During execution, each application region can have its 
dynamic execution profile. The profile contains a set of predefined performance 
metrics that can be measured on demand (i.e. CPU time spent in region, number 
of calls). The performance properties always refer to existing model regions 
and metrics. An example performance property is presented in Figure 3. This 
property represents the I/O bottleneck caused by a high number of small disk 
requests in a given Region (e.g. function) of the application. 
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property ■mall_lo_r«Qu«stc (Region r, Experiment e, Region basis) 
{ 

let 

float cost = profile (r , e) . io_time; 

int num_reads = profile ( r , e ) . num_reads / 

int bytes_read = profile (r , e) . bytes_read; 

in 

condition : cost > 0 and 

bytes_read/num_reads < SMALL_IO_THRESHOLD; 
confidence: 1; 

severity : cost /duration (basis, e) ; 



Figure 3. Too small I/O requests problem, represented as performance property. 



The object model exposed by the analyzer is limited by the capabilities of 
the monitoring processes. If certain metrics are not supported, the properties 
that use them cannot be evaluated. 

The evaluation of all performance properties can result in the high cost of 
measurements. The key issue is to decide what properties should be evaluated, 
and in what order, so that intrusion can be reduced. The solution is to exploit 
generalization-specialization dependencies between properties. For example 
the late sender property should be evaluated only if the communication cost 
property holds. Therefore, we extend the ASL notation with a concept of 
hierarchical properties. The hierarchies can guide the automatic search process 
and limit the number of properties that must be evaluated. 

In our catalog, the top-level properties refer to CPU-usage, communication 
cost, I/O cost and synchronization cost. Each branch is then expanded with 
more specific properties. For example the communication cost is divided into 
point-to-point and collective-communication cost. The hierarchy ends with 
low-level leaf-properties such as smalLmessages or high.network_contention 
property. 



4.2.3 Performance Analysis Process. The dynamic performance anal- 
ysis is a cyclic process based on a top-down approach. Figure 4 presents the 
basic design of the system that carries out such an analysis. 

The analysis starts with the selection of top-level properties for all the appli- 
cation processes. The selected properties are first pre-evaluated to determine 
the required performance metrics. Next, the measurement requests are sent to 
monitors and the necessary data is collected for a specific period of time. When 
the data becomes available, the application model is updated and the selected 
properties are evaluated. In the following step, the holding properties are ranked 
by their severity. The most severe is expanded and its sub-properties are se- 
lected for further evaluation. The process continues the top-down search until 
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User Output 



Figure 4. Basic design of the dynamic automatic performance analysis system. 



reaching the most specific property (for example smalLio_request as shown in 
Figure 3). In that case, the search can be concentrated on more specific process 
regions (i.e. functions) to detect a more precise problem location. 

During the execution, the current property ranking is reported to the user. 
Each property is presented with its textual explanation, its context in the hier- 
archy and the location where the property is found (for example in a particular 
process or function). Additionally, for leaf-properties, the tool attempts to offer 
a possible solution to the problem. 

5. Dynamic Automatic Performance I\ming 
5.1 Objectives 

The main goal of our dynamic performance tuning environment is to improve 
performance by modifying the program during its execution. To obtain better 
performance in such an approach, several steps are required; tracing of the ap- 
plication, analyzing performance behavior and modifying the running program. 
Moreover, all these steps must be performed automatically, dynamically and 
continuously during application execution. 

The running parallel application is automatically traced, analyzed and tuned 
without the need to re-compile, re-link and restart. To accomplish this objective. 
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it was necessary to use dynamic instrumentation techniques [10] that allow the 
modification of application executable code on the fly. 

Since parallel application consists of several intercommunicating processes 
physically executed on different machines, it is not enough to improve task 
performance separately without considering the global application view. To 
improve the performance of the entire application, we need to access global 
information about all associated tasks on all machines. To achieve this goal, we 
need to distribute the modules of our dynamic tuning tool to machines where 
application processes are running. 

An issue of particular importance is the representation of knowledge that we 
can utilize when optimizing an application (i.e., measure points, performance 
model and tuning points, as explained later). This knowledge should be spec- 
ified independently from the tool implementation, to permit extensibility and 
the inclusion of new performance problems. It would be ideal to use external 
files that could provide all the required information about the application. 

5.2 Basic Design 

Our dynamic performance tuning environment is implemented for PVM- 
based applications [16]. To make changes during the application execution, 
we use a dynamic instrumentation libraiy called Dyninst [14]. A dynamic 
tuning environment consists of three main components that cooperate amongst 
themselves, controlling the execution of the application (see Figure 5): 

- set of distributed Tracer modules 

- global Analyzer module 

- set of distributed Tuner modules 




Figure 5. Dynamic performance tuning. 



In the following subsections, we describe the components of our environment 
in detail. 
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5.2.1 IVacers. The tracing modules (Tracers) control all the processes 
of the parallel application and collect the events produced during the execution. 
To control all processes, Tracer modules are distributed to all machines where 
application processes are running. Each Tracer instance is responsible for con- 
trolling one machine. The distribution of the Tracer processes implies the need 
to control Tracer modules; we therefore distinguish between one master Tracer 
process and many slave Tracer processes. To collect events, the Tracer dynam- 
ically inserts instrumentation into the original program execution. Each event 
contains information about what happened, when and where. Because our ap- 
proach assumes the global view of the application, we have to gather all events 
at a central location. Therefore, when an event (or a set of selected events) is 
generated, it is sent to the Analyzer module. Generally, the instrumentation 
points (measure points that represent what should be collected from the exe- 
cution) can be specified by a user, before program execution. Instrumentation 
points can also vary on demand during run-time. If the Analyzer requires more 
or less information, it can notify the Tracer to change the instrumentation dy- 
namically. Consequently, the Tracer must be able to modify the set of collected 
events i.e., to add more or to remove redundant instrumentation. 

5.2.2 Analyzer. The analysis module (Analyzer) is responsible for the 
automatic performance analysis of a parallel application on-the-fly. It contin- 
uously receives events generated by different processes during the execution. 
By examining the set of events that enters into a time window, the Analyzer de- 
tects performance bottlenecks, determines the causes and decides what should 
be tuned in the application program. The Analyzer uses application knowl- 
edge (performance model) of possible problems and their solutions. When this 
module encounters the solution, it sends a request to the appropriate instance 
of Tuner, determining what should be changed, and where. For example, if 
in a particular master-slave application, the Analyzer determines that a work 
size parameter should be changed in a master process, the name of a variable, 
together with its new value, is sent to the Tuner. Obviously, during the analysis. 
Tracer modules are collecting and providing new data to the Analyzer. In cer- 
tain cases, the Analyzer may need more information about program execution 
to determine the causes of a particular problem. It can therefore request the 
Tracer to change the instrumentation dynamically, depending on the necessity 
to detect performance problems. The analysis may be time-consuming, and 
can significantly increase the application execution time if both - the analysis 
and the application - are running on the same machine. To reduce intrusion, 
the analysis should be executed on a dedicated and distinct machine. Detected 
problems and recommended solutions are also reported to users. 
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5.2.3 T\iners. The tuning modules (Tuners) automatically change the 
application execution by inserting modifications into the running processes. 
Tuners manipulate the process image in memory, hence they have no need to 
access a source code or restart the application. Similarly to the Tracer modules, 
the Tuners must have access to all application processes. Therefore, the Tuner 
modules are distributed among ail the machines where the application is run- 
ning. A Tuner module waits for requests from the Analyzer. When a problem 
has been detected and the solution has been given by the Analyzer, the Tuner 
must apply modifications dynamically to the appropriate process or processes 
on the machine where it is running. All modifications are performed on tuning 
points. We consider several tuning techniques, such as modifying the value of 
a particular parameter in the application, replacing function calls with calls to 
different implementations, inserting additional code and others. 

The changes made by Tuner will be invoked the next time the application 
reaches that point. The methodology can only be applied to problems that appear 
several times during the execution of the application. This fact might appear 
to be a constraint. However, it must be pointed out that the main performance 
problems of parallel/distributed application are those that appear many times 
during the execution of the application. 

5.3 Dynamic Dining Approaches 

We consider two main approaches to dynamic tuning: 

- the black box approach - automatic 

- the cooperative approach - automated 

In the automatic approach, an application is treated as a black box, because 
no application-specific knowledge is provided. This approach attempts to tune 
any application and does not require the developer to prepare it for the tuning 
(no changes are introduced to a source code). In this approach, the clue question 
is what information can be extracted from an unknown application. We focus 
on a set of problems related to the paradigm used to implement the application, 
as well as to the low-level functionality common to many applications. Conse- 
quently, we can dynamically optimize certain libraries that are used to develop 
the applications (e.g. PVM libraries, standard C-libraries). 

For example, PVM-based applications use a specific communication mode 
- direct or indirect [16]. It is well known that, in most cases, the direct mode is 
more efficient than the indirect. When an application uses the indirect mode, 
the Analyzer can evaluate the conditions and determine whether the direct mode 
can be applied. If so, the Tuner can easily change the mode during run time. 
Another example is based on fact that the applications use general-purpose 
memoiy allocators (i.e. malloc). Standard allocators are known to be inef- 
ficient in particular cases such as the use of a large number of small objects. 
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In such conditions, it is highly reasonable to use optimized, custom memory 
allocator. When an inefficient memory allocation usage pattern is detected, our 
tool chooses an appropriate allocator to replace the standard. 

For each problem, we define what should be measured. We determine the 
general performance model and the appropriate solutions, basing our decisions 
on the experiments conducted. In this approach, both user participation and 
source code changes are eliminated. 

In the cooperative approach (automated) we assume that an application is 
tunable and adaptable. This means that the developers must prepare an appli- 
cation for the possible changes. They must specify a knowledge that describes 
what should be measured in the application (measure points), what perfor- 
mance model should be used to evaluate the performance, and finally what can 
be changed to obtain better performance (tuning points). 

The possible examples include the determination and tuning of optimal work 
size for a master/worker application (parameter tuning), optimal number of 
running workers (parameter tuning), selection of the most efficient strategy of 
data distribution (implementation selection). 

6. Conclusions 

Performance analysis and the tuning of distributed applications are key is- 
sues in the design and development of such applications. However, this per- 
formance analysis is a complex task that requires a high degree of expertise. 
Therefore, automatic performance analysis tools are required to help and guide 
the user/developer in the application tuning phase. In this paper, three different 
approaches have been described. Each approach has target applications, with 
specific features, and is intended to satisfy specific user needs, according to user 
capabilities. The first approach is the static automatic performance analysis. In 
this approach there is detailed information available, and the complete analysis 
is carried out in a post-mortem phase by considering ali such information. This 
approach is suitable for applications that do not present variable or dynamic 
behavior depending on the input data set. The second approach is the dynamic 
automatic performance analysis. This avoids trace files and allows for control- 
ling the amount of instrumentation inserted in the application; it is suitable for 
large applications with a stable behavior. The third approach is the dynamic 
automatic performance tuning, which tries to adapt the application to exist- 
ing conditions on the fly, without stopping, recompiling or rerunning it. This 
approach is the most appropriate for applications having dynamic behavior. 
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Abstract In this work we present a performance model that encompasses the key character- 

istics of a Sn transport application using unstructured meshes. Sn transport is an 
important part of the ASCI workload. This builds on previous analysis which has 
been done for the case of structured meshes. The performance modeling of an un- 
structured grid application presents a number of complexities and subtleties that 
do not arise for structured grids. The resulting analytical model is parametric 
using basic system performance characteristics (latency, bandwidth, MFLOPS 
rate etc), and application characteristics (mesh size etc). It is validated on a large 
HP AlphaServer system showing high accuracy. The model compares favorably 
to a trace based modeling approach which is specific to a single mesh/processor 
mapping situation. The model is used to give insight into the achievable perfor- 
mance on possible future processing systems containing thousands of processors. 



Keywords: performance evaluation, performance modeling, unstructured meshes, large- 

scale systems 
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1. Introduction 

In this work we present the development and use of a performance model 
for an application code developed for solving the Boltzmann equation deter- 
ministically (Sn transport) on unstructured meshes. The unstructured mesh 
application that is modeled here is known as Tycho [12]. The problem is of 
great importance to the ASCI workload, hence other codes are also being under 
development for this purpose e.g. [14]. 

Unstructured meshes have several benefits over the use of structured meshes 
in terms of the calculations undertaken, but have significant extra overhead in 
terms of performance. Several important performance factors that can reduce 
the overall calculation efficiency of this type of computations on large-scale 
parallel systems are analyzed in this paper. 

The algorithms employed in deterministic Sn (discrete ordinate) computa- 
tions fall in a class generically named wavefront techniques. In a nutshell they 
utilize an iterative approach using a method of “sweeping” [3]. Each spatial 
cell in a mesh is processed in a specified order for each direction in the dis- 
crete ordinates set. The wavefronts (or sweeps) are software pipelined in each 
of the processing directions. Wavefront algorithms exhibit several interesting 
performance characteristics, related to the pipelined nature of the wavefront 
dynamics. These include a pipeline delay across processors for a sweep, and 
a repetition rate of both computation and communication in the direction of 
the sweep. In the case of a structured mesh a high efficiency of calculation 
can be achieved as all active processors perform the same amount of work, and 
communicate the same sized boundary data [3]. 

Efforts devoted to the performance analysis of Sn transport date back many 
years. Research has included the development of performance models as a 
function of problem mesh and machine size [8]. More detailed performance 
models have been developed that also include inter-processor communication, 
and SMP cluster characteristics [3-4]. However, these all considered an under- 
lying structured mesh. 

The key contribution of this paper is the development of an analytical perfor- 
mance model of Sn transport on unstructured meshes. This is the first perfor- 
mance model for Sn Transport on unstructured meshes. The model encapsulates 
the main performance characteristics parameterized in terms of mesh size and 
system configuration. Two analytical models are considered, one in a gen- 
eral form and one in a mesh specific form. A third “trace” model, similar to 
Dimemas [2], is included to compare the different models. 

The approach that we take for modeling is application centric. It involves 
understanding the processing flow in the application, the key data structures, 
and how they use and are mapped to the available resources. From this a 
performance model is constructed that encapsulates the key performance char- 
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acteristics. This approach has been successfully used on an adaptive mesh code 
[6], a structured mesh transport code [3], and a Monte-Carlo particle simulation 
code [9]. 

The analytical model developed here is shown to have reasonable accuracy 
through a validation process on a HP AlphaServer parallel machine. The general 
model is able to add insight into the achievable performance that could be 
obtained on hypothetical future architectures and hence indicating the efficiency 
and sizes of mesh that could be processed. Specifically we use the model to 
explore expected achievable performance on future large-scale systems which 
may be capable of a 100 tera-flops prior to their availability. 

The paper is organized as follows. In Section 2, the Sn transport calculation is 
detailed and comparisons between its operation on structured and un-structured 
meshes are made. In Section 3 the key characteristics of the processing are 
described which are used in the development of the performance models in 
Section 4. The models are validated in Section 5 on a number of unstructured 
meshes, and are used to explore the performance on future architectures that 
cannot currently be measured in Section 6. 

2. Overview of Sn Transport Algorithms 
2.1 The method of sweeping 

Two examples are depicted below that illustrate the method of sweeping used 
within an Sn transport calculation for a structured and an unstructured mesh. 
In both cases, the calculation dependencies in the direction of the sweeps are 
clearly shown. 

Structured meshes In three-dimensions, each sweep direction can be consid- 
ered to originate in one of the 8 comers (“octants”) of the spatial domain. Within 
each octant, the ordering of cell processing is identical. Figure 1 shows the first 
six steps of two separate sweeps at different angles for a two-dimensional spatial 
domain, originating from different octants. The edge of the sweep corresponds 
to a wavefront and is shown as black. It requires the grey cells to have been 
processed in previous steps. The same operation can take place in three di- 
mensions resulting in a wavefront surface. The wavefront propagates across 
the spatial domain at a constant calculation velocity since the time needed to 
process a cell is constant. This processing algorithm as developed in [8], uses 
direct indexing of the spatial mesh as the cell processing order is deterministic 
for each sweep direction. 

Unstructured meshes An example two-dimensional unstmctured mesh is 
depicted in Figure 2. Two sweep directions are again used to illustrate the 
processing over a total of six steps. As before, the cells being processed in the 
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Figure 1. Example sweep processing on a 2-dimensional structured mesh. 

current step are shown as black and require the previously calculated grey cells. 
The ordering of cell processing is direction dependent. The incoming data to 
a cell are determined by the mesh geometry, and it is apparent that the propa- 
gation speed of the wavefronts also varies with direction. The same situation 
occurs in three-dimensional geometry, only with the mesh being composed of 
tetrahedrons, pyramids, or prisms. 




Figure 2. Example sweep processing on an 2-dimensional unstructured mesh. 



2.2 Sweeping in Parallel 

Parallel wavefront computations exhibit a balance between processor effi- 
ciency and communication cost [3J. Faster wavefronts, generated by a data 
decomposition leading to small subgrid sizes per processor, introduce higher 
communication costs but result in high processor utilization. The opposite holds 
true for slower moving sweeps due to larger subgrid sizes. In order to optimize 
wavefront dynamics, Sn transport applications typically utilize blocking of the 
spatial subgrid and/or blocking of the angle set. 
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Important performance considerations in parallel wavefront applications, 
which need to be captured in the model, are as follows: 

pipeline effects a processor is inactive until a sweep surface enters cells in that 
particular processor. However, multiple sweeps are active at any given 
time in the processor array. Overlap exists between computation and 
communication within each sweep, and across the active sweeps. 

communication costs for boundary data transfer. 

load balancing of the number of cells processed on each PE in a step. This 
applies to wavefronts on unstructured meshes only as an equal number 
of cells are processed in each step on each PE for a structured mesh. 

In order to analyze these effects, the processing that takes place on both 
structured and unstructured meshes is illustrated below. 

Structured meshes In codes such as Sweep3D which performs an Sn trans- 
port computation on a structured meshes, the 3-D mesh is mapped onto a 2-D 
processor array such that each processor has a column of data which is further 
blocked in its third dimension. The processing is effectively synchronized after 
the first sweep has moved across the PE array resulting in all processors being 
active. The processing involved in each sweep is dependent on the block size (a 
known constant). Thus one diagonal of processors will be processing one sweep 
while the previous diagonal is processing the next sweep and so on (Figure 3). 
The direction of sweep travel is the indicated by D with inter-processor com- 
munications shown by arrows. It has been shown that the cost of performing 
this calculation on a structured mesh conforms to a pipeline model [3]: 



'I'Total — {Px'^Py ^){TcPU STmgg) {Ng^ujeep P}{TcPU '^^1'mag) (i) 

where and Py are dimensions of the processor grid, Nsweep is the number 

of sweeps, Tcpu and Tmsg is the time to process a cell block, and the time to 
communicate a message respectively. The first part of this equation corresponds 
to the length of the pipeline and the second part it the number of repetitions 
once the pipeline is filled. 

Unstructured meshes The processing on an unstructured grid follows the 
same dependency rules as above, but the mesh partitioning is typically done 
in all 3 dimensions. An example 2-D partitioning of an unstructured mesh is 
shown in Figure 4. The communications between processors are shown by 
arrows, and a simplified propagation of the sweep in the indicated direction 
is shown by the grey lines, lycho actually enables sweeps in all directions to 
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Figure 3. The pipeline processing of sweeps in parallel. 



commence simultaneously. Thus each cell is processed for each sweep angle set 
whilst still taking into account the dependencies in each of the sweep directions. 
The unit of processing work can be considered as a single cell-angle pair. 

The sweep processing on the unstructured mesh can also be blocked - a 
number of cell-angle pairs can be processed per step. However, this can result 
in processor inefficiency down the pipeline - processor idleness can occur due 
to boundary data between processors not being a constant size over steps. 




Figure 4. Example partitioning and sweep flow on a 2-D unstructured mesh. 
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An approach to maximize processor utilization is to consider each cell-angle 
pair as a task, and to assign each a priority. Tasks are placed in a priority queue 
with the highest priority ones being processed first. The key to this approach is in 
the assignment of priorities. In general, processor boundary cells will be of high 
priority (boundary cells need to be processed in order for the sweeps to travel 
down the pipeline), and cells upstream of the boundary cells (i.e. those needing 
to be processed prior to the boundary cells) are given an even higher priority. 
This scheduling approach attempts to maximize cell boundary production in 
order to keep the processors downstream in the pipeline busy. Several different 
heuristic scheduling schemes have already been analyzed using Tycho [12]. 

3. Key Processing Characteristics 

The key processing characteristics in Tycho are: mesh partitioning, pipeline 
processing, processor utilization, and strong scaling. An understanding of these 
factors is required in order to formulate the performance model. Two situations 
are considered in this analysis - a general case when no knowledge of the mesh 
exists (except for the total number of cells), and a mesh specific case in which 
the mesh is inspected for detailed information which can be used in the model. 

3.1 Mesh partitioning 

The partitioning is not done within Tycho, rather a suitable tool such as 
Metis [5]is utilized. This mesh partitioner aims to produce equally sized parti- 
tions while minimizing boundaries. Such an optimal partitioning of the mesh 
in general would keep the work across PEs constant and minimize the com- 
munication cost. However, due to the pipeline processing and load-balancing 
characteristics in Tycho, this partitioning may not be optimal. 

Tycho also utilizes a 3-dimensional processor decomposition. This contrasts 
with Sn transport on structures meshes which typically utilizes a 2-dimensional 
processor decomposition. 

For such a 3-D partitioning, the number of cells per partition can be taken to 
he Ep — N/P where N is the number of cells in the mesh, and P is the number 
of PEs (which is equal to the number of partitions). In the general case each 
3-D partition would ideaNy have six nearest neighbors each with a boundary 
size of cells. 

When considering a specific mesh the number of cells per processor, Ep, and 
a vector of neighbor communications, Nc{s,p), and average communication 
sizes, Ns{s,p), per step for each PE can be obtained by inspection once the 
mesh has been partitioned and the work scheduled. Note that the vectors are 
defined for each step, s, and for each PE, p. 
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3.2 Pipeline processing 

Sweeps in all directions start simultaneously in Tycho. The first ceil- angle 
pairs processed are those that lie on the boundary of the spatial mesh which 
have no inflows in the sweep direction. This corresponds to nearly all boundary 
elements. The sweeps thus generally start from the surface of the mesh and 
work their way to the centre before propagating out the opposite side. The 
dynamics of the pipeline is determined by the pipeline length and by the amount 
of computation done on each mesh partition. The pipeline length is determined 
by the number of stages in the propagation of the sweep from one side of the 
mesh to another. In 2-D the number of gray lines in Figure 4 would represent 
the number of stages. In general, given an ideal 3D partitioning, the pipeline 
length is given by: 



Pl = {P^ -l) + {Py -1) + {P, - 1) (2) 

where Px, Py and Pz are the number of PEs in each of the three dimen- 
sions respectively. The total work done, or the total number of cell-angle pairs 
processed, on each mesh partition in an iteration is equal to: 

Wp = Ep* Nil (3) 

where Na is number of sweep directions. For a specific mesh, the pipeline 
length, Pl can be obtained by inspection of the mesh after the partitioning has 
been performed and is equal to the maximum number of PEs traversed in any 
sweep direction. The total amount of work done per partition remains as above. 

3.3 Processor utilization 

Each step in TVcho consists of three stages: do the work at the top of the 
priority queue, send boundary data to PEs downstream, and receive boundary 
data from upstream PEs. The amount of work done in a step is determined 
by an input parameter MCPS (MaxCellsPerStep) and specifies the maximum 
number of cell-angle pairs that can be processed in a step in each processor. 
Thus MCPS effectively represents a blocking factor. 

The processing situation is complicated by the processing dependence be- 
tween upstream and downstream cells in the sweep directions. This dependence 
may lead to downstream PEs waiting for the upstream PEs to send the necessary 
boundary information. There will almost always be a degree of inefficiency in 
this operation and processors will be starved of work waiting for the results 
from other PEs. It is interesting to note that for the case of structured meshes, 
the work on each PE is equal throughout and thus there processors are fully 
utilized once the pipeline is filled. To quantify this inefficiency, the metric of 
Parallel Computational Efficiency, PCE [12], is used: 
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PCE = 



W„ 



maxp(||«;orfc(P, S)\\) 



(4) 



where work{P, S) is the number of cell-angle pairs processed in step S on 
processor P, and Wp is the total number of cell-angle pairs processed on each 
processor in an iteration. PCE represents the fraction of the maximum number 
of cells that are processed in all steps in an iteration. When PCE = 1 the 
efficiency is 100% - this can only occur on a small processor run (typically < 9 
PEs). The lower the value of PCE, the greater the inefficiency. 

A value for PCE can be obtained for a specific mesh after its partitioning and 
before the sweep execution. The number of steps required to perform the total 
number of cell-angle pairs per PE (excluding the pipeline effect) is given by: 






{MCPS * PCE) 



(5) 



In the general case, i.e. without the inspection of the mesh, a value of the 
PCE has to be assumed - possibly based on experience from prior meshes. This 
assumption can be inaccurate reflecting the tradeoff between generality and 
accuracy always present in performance modeling work. 

3.4 Strong Scaling 

Typical Tycho runs are executed in a strong scaling mode - the input mesh 
size is constant and thus partitions become smaller on laiger processor counts. 
This is easily incorporated into a modified expression for Wp. However, for 
the case of strong scaling, the memory hierarchy effects have to be carefully 
considered. For instance when a mesh partition becomes small enough to fit in 
cache the performance will be better than if main memory has to be accessed. 

Figure 5 shows the computation time per cell for different meshes and parti- 
tion sizes on an 833MHz Alpha EV68 processor with 8MB L2 cache. There are 
clearly three regions evident: when the partition does not fit into L2 cache (right 
hand plateau), when the mesh fits into L2 cache (left hand plateau), and when 
partial cache re-use occurs (middle region). There is some variation between 
meshes in this analysis due to the different memory access patterns and hence 
the actual cache reuse. It can be seen that a good approximation to this memory 
hierarchy performance can be encapsulated in a piece-wise linear curve. In 
general however, we are interested in large meshes - those that unfortunately 
will not exhibit cache re-use. 

4. Performance Models for lycho 

Three performance models for Tycho are described below using the key char- 
acteristics described in Section 3. The first two, the General Model (GM) and 
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Figure 5. Processing time per cell on different mesh and partition sizes. 

Mesh Specific Model (MSM) are analytic models. The GM uses the charac- 
teristics discussed in Section 3 for a general mesh - i.e. without using detailed 
knowledge on the mesh partitioning. The MSM on the other hand uses the 
knowledge of the partitioned mesh. These first two models are described to- 
gether in Section 4.1 below. The third is a Trace Model (TM) that is based on 
an analysis of a communication trace obtained at run-time for a specific mesh 
on a specific processor count. The TM is described in Section 4.2. 

4.1 Analytical performance models 

In the analytical performance models we assume that the three stages of a 
Tycho step are distinct and do not overlap - those of computation, blocking 
sends, and blocking receives. This is a simplification as there will be a degree 
of overlap between computation and communication. However, the amount of 
overlap is assumed to be small, and as will be seen from the error analysis in 
Section 5, is a reasonable assumption. The runtime for an iteration of Tycho 
can be modeled as: 



( #steps \ ^ 

rapxiWork{P,S))j.TEiemip) + 



#steps f\\Nc{S,P)\\ 

E ""F E Tcomm{Nc{S,P,C),Ns{S,P,C)) I (6) 



5=1 



C-1 



where the first term represents computation and the second term represents 
communication. The model parameters are as follows: 
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insteps 

Work(P,S) 

Nc(S,P,C) 

Ns{S,P,C) 

\\Nc{S,P)\\ 

Tsiemix) 

Tcommi^i y') 



is the number of steps in an iteration 
number of cell-angle pairs processed on processor P in step S 
destination PE for communication C in step 5 on processor P 
is the size of communication C in step S on processor P 
number of communications from processor P in step S 
time to process a cell-angle pair given x cells mapped to a PE. 
time to communicate a message of size y bytes to processor x 



Assuming no overlap between communication and computation, as stated 
earlier, in equation 6 the first term represents computation time and the second 
communication time. Due to the wavefront nature of these algorithms, within 
one wavefront, overlap exists between the computation of the angle-cells. The 
wavefront will be ready to propagate downstream as soon as the work on the 
largest subgrid contained in the wavefront will be completed. Hence the “max” 
function contained in the first term of the equation. Similarly, the second term 
is a sum of the non- overlapped communication steps for all wavefronts. 

The model as formulated in equation 6 represents both the MSM and GM. 
However many of the parameters in the model are substantially different be- 
tween the two. The parameters of TEiemi)^ and TcommO are hardware specific 
and remain the same. A two-parameter, piece-wise linear model for the com- 
munication is assumed which uses the Latency (Lc) and Bandwidth (Be) of the 
network communication. 



Tcomm{D, S) — Le{S, D) 

where Lc is the communication latency. Be is the communication bandwidth, 
D is the message destination PE, and S is the message size. 

In the MSM the parameters steps, Work{), Nd), and Ns() represent actual 
time histories of the work and communications done through all the steps in an 
iteration. These time histories are obtained by inspection after mesh partitioning 
and scheduling of the cell-angle pair tasks, prior to actual processing in l^cho. 
They are specific to both the mesh and the processor count. This type of model 
tends to reflect the static behavior of the code while parameterizing the main 
dynamic attributes. A similar approach was successfully taken in the modeling 
of an adaptive mesh code [6]. 

In the GM the assumptions presented in Section 3 for the processing char- 
acteristics can be used to simplify the model into a general form. In the GM, 
the number of steps is given by 



where Ep is the number of cells per PE (assumed constant at N/P), MCPS 
is the MaxCellPerStep (input parameter to Tycho), Nil is the number of sweep 
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directions, and PCE is the Parallel Computational Efficiency as described 
earlier. Py and Pj are the number of processors in the logical x, y, and 
z dimensions respectively, as described in section 3.1. The first part of this 
equation represents the number of work steps and the second part represents 
the pipeline length (which will in general be an underestimate). 

The work on each PE in each step is assumed a constant: 

Work{P, S) = min(MC7P5, Ep * Nq) (9) 

The number of communications per step on each PE, ||iVc(5, P)|| = 6, and 
average communication sizes per step on each PE are also assumed constant, 

Ns{S,P,C) = min{Ep^^ , MCPS2f3) * 40. Note that each boundary cell 
communicated consists of 40 bytes of data. 

The communication time is subject to a contention in the communication 
network. Our experience on using Tycho, and other codes on clusters of SMPs, 
is that the main contention occurs on the number of out-of-node communica- 
tions that occur simultaneously. For example with the fat-tree network of the 
Quadrics network [13], the number of communications that collide in higher 
levels of the fat-tree is low due to dynamic routing. The contention is taken 
into account by a multiplicative constant on the communication time, Tcomm^ 
which represents the number of out-of-node simultaneous communications. 

4.2 A trace model 

Traces that are obtained at run-time can capture the full computation / com- 
munication interaction of an application but is specific to a mesh and to a 
particular processor count. The trace can be effectively re-played in order to 
give a prediction. Such a trace modeling approach is not new and has been used 
in tools such as Dimemas [2], and PACE [7]. The approach taken here is simitar 
to that of Dimemas and provides a comparison with the analytical models. 

The traces used here contain three event types: 1) the number of cell- angle 
pairs processed in a step, 2) the communication sends, and 3) the communi- 
cation receives. The communication events include details on the source and 
destination PEs as well as the message sizes. However, it should be noted that 
no timing information is stored in the trace file. 

Timing information is produced by a Trace Model Evaluator (TME) devel- 
oped at Los Alamos. The TME allows different prediction sub- models to be 
used to predict: the time to process a cell-angle pair, the communication costs, 
and the communication contention. Different sub- models may be used to pre- 
dict component times for different systems. The TME effectively replays the 
trace file whilst accounting for the expected time taken by each event, and also 
resolving communication dependencies and possible contention in the com- 
munication network [10]. It also determines when bi-directional traffic occurs 
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between any two nodes, which can also reduce the effective communication 
bandwidth. The TME is a detailed evaluation method with a potential high 
accuracy but unfortunately loses any generality in the model. The evaluation 
for a given input trace file is specific to a mesh and processor count. As it will 
be seen below, the analytical models compare favorably with this more specific 
trace model. 

5. Performance Model Validation 

The three performance models are validated in this section on a HP Al- 
phaServer ES40 64 node system. Each node in this system consists of 4 Alpha 
EV68 processors running at 833MHz each with an 8MB L2 unified cache. The 
nodes are interconnected using the Quadrics QSnet high speed network with 
Elan3 switching technology. The details of this architecture are not described 
in detail here but a good overview of its performance characteristics can be 
found in [13]. The hardware parameters for this system are listed in Table 1. 



Table I. Hardware parameters for the HP AlphaServer ES40 validation system. 
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Four meshes are used in the validation as listed in Table 2. These represent 
small and medium sized meshes, resulting in small mesh partitions on the largest 
processor configuration considered. 

Measurements and model predictions for each of the four meshes are shown 
in Figure 6. The application input parameter MCPS was set at 512 in all cases. 
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Table 2. Meshes used in the validation. 



Mesh HCells Description 



Nneut 43,012 Neutron well-logging tool and surrounding media 

Silc 5 1 ,963 Computer Chip and packaging for radiation shielding 

Reac 165,530 Reactor pressure vessel and surrounding cavity structures 

Con_test5 168,356 Cube divided into approximately equal-sized elements 




Figure 6. Model validation on a) Nneut, b) Silc, c) Reac, d) Con_test5. 



A summary of the errors observed is listed in Table 3. It can be seen that 
all the models have a good prediction accuracy on small PE counts (case i., 
P < 32). This is expected since they all use the same model for computation, 
the dominant term in equation 6 for small processor counts. They do differ 
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however in their treatment of communication which becomes apparent on large 
processor counts (case ii., P > 32). The MSM will tend to over-predict since 
any possible overlap between computation and communication is not modeled. 
In contrast the GM will tend to under-predict since it assumes an idealized 3-D 
mesh having a minimum number of neighbors and hence a smaller degree of 
communication than actually occurs. The TM is the most accurate taking into 
account much of these effects, but requires a separate trace to be analyzed for 
each mesh/processor-count pairing. 



Table 3. Summary of Model Prediction Errors (%). 
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Given its general nature and its reasonable accuracy, GM is used in the 
following section to provide insight into the performance of Tycho on systems 
and configurations that can not be currently analyzed through measurements. 

6. Performance Exploration 

The performance models developed in Section 5 can be used in many different 
ways to explore the performance space of Tycho, on current and future system 
architectures. Here we use the validated GM model to: i) detail where time 
is spent on the current ES40 system (Figure 7). ii) analyze the impact on 
performance when using systems containing other processors while still using 
the Quadrics QsNet network (Figure 8). iii) predict the performance on larger 
meshes and system sizes (Figure 9). iv) optimize the runtime by calculating 
the value of MCPS that results in a communication cost constituting less than 
20% of the total (Figure 10). 

The performance characteristics of the processors used in these scenarios 
are listed in Table 4. These computational characteristics were based on mea- 
surement made on single processors, in a similar way to that depicted in Figure 
5. Note that the Itanium with a 3MB L3 cache, and the EV68 1.25GHz with 
a 16MB L2 cache, have a different memoiy hierarchy than that of the vali- 
dation system, so that the curve with the number of cells per PE Ep, is also 
different. All the parallel systems considered use the Quadrics network, whose 
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performance characteristics are unchanged from those listed in Table 1 , with 
the processors listed in Table 4. 



Table 4. Element processing time (Telem(Ep) in /is) on different processors. 
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Figure 7. Time Component predictions Figure 8. Predicted performance using 

improvement (Reac mesh on HP ES40). Alpha EV68 IGhz and Itanium 800MHz. 

The time component predictions (Figure 7) are illustrated for the Reac mesh 
with MCPS set at 64. A lower value of MCPS results in more communica- 
tions. However, it can be seen in Figure 7 that the application remains compute 
bound, with latency dominating the bandwidth component of the communi- 
cation. In addition, due to the strong scaling behavior, the subgrid sizes get 
smaller at higher processor counts leading to better L2 cache behavior. For 
higher values of MCPS, less communication occurs and hence the overall 
time comprises a smaller communication component. 

The predicted performance improvement over an Alpha EV68 833MHz sys- 
tem when using a system with either Alpha EV68 IGHz or an Itanium 800MHz 
reveals some interesting features (Figure 8). The IGHz Alpha outperforms the 
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Figure 9. Predicted p)erformance on Figure 10. Predicted value of MCPS 

larger meshes and processor counts. (communication cost < 20% of total). 



833Mhz processor as expected by about 20% for larger subgrid sizes (not fitting 
in the cache), but decreases to about 10% on larger PE counts due to similar L2 
cache performance for the two processors. Similarly the 1.25GHz Alpha also 
outperforms the 833MHz EV68 due in part to its increased L2 cache (16MB 
vs. 8MB). The Itanium, at similar clock speeds, is performing significantly 
poorer than the Alpha. Its cache performance is also much poorer than that of 
the Alpha’s, as evident by the lower performance on laiger processor counts. 

The predicted performance for larger meshes on larger processor counts 
indicates an expected good scaling behavior (Figure 9). This study considers 
meshes of size: 1,000,CKX) cells, 5,000,000 cells, and 20,000,000 cells being 
processed on up to 8192 PEs. Each curve assumes a PCE of 0.8 with the min 
and max bars indicating a PCE of 0.6 and 0.9 respectively. It can be seen that the 
smaller mesh has a significant communication component at laige PE counts, as 
shown by the knee in the curve. If a value of MCPS greater than 512 was used, 
the number of steps would decrease and hence the amount of communication 
would decrease. This indicates that for larger meshes, a corresponding larger 
value of MCPS should be utilized. 

The usage of the GM model to determine a value of MCPS so that the 
communication component of the runtime is at most 20% is shown in Figure 
10. A lower value of MCPS is beneficial as it will result in a higher PCE value 
but increased communication cost. It can be seen that the value of MCPS is 
dependent upon the mesh size as well as the processor count. It can be seen 
that the value of MCPS actually exhibits an increase before decreasing as the 
mesh increases with size for a particular processor count. As the number of 
processors increases, the curve can be seen to shift to the right. The form of 
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these curves results from two competing factor. The first factor is the increased 
computation time as the mesh size increases due to less cache reuse - this leads 
to an increase in communication time resulting in a smaller MCPS value. The 
second factor is the pipeline length as the mesh gets smaller - on a small mesh 
the pipeline length can dominate the PCE. Thus a greater degree of blocking (a 
lower value of MCPS) is required to keep processor utilization high. 

From these analyses it can be seen that given the complexity of the perfor- 
mance issues associated with Tycho, this performance space cannot be analyzed 
without a general model. Issues such as determining the value of MCPS are 
often too complicated and result from an interplay of many factors. It should be 
noted that it is planned to incorporate a version of the GM into the application 
code in order to dynamically determine the value of MCPS at runtime and 
thus help optimize the time- to-solution for Tycho. 

7. Summary 

In this work we have presented predictive performance and scalability models 
for a deterministic transport application using unstructured meshes. The models 
take into account the main computation and communication characteristics of 
the entire code. Two of the models developed are analytic whereas a third is 
based on the analysis of runtime traces. The models are shown to have good 
accuracy through validation on a 64 node HP AlphaServer system. 

The models varied in their degree of generality. The validation showed that 
as the models incorporated more specific details on the actual mesh being pro- 
cessed, the accuracy increased. However this also results in loss of generality, 
limiting the amount of insight into achievable performance. 

It was shown that a generally applicable analytical model of this application 
can encapsulate the performance characteristics with reasonably accuracy and 
then used to explore the expected performance in many different performance 
scenarios. This is a key element of developing application based performance 
models - that is to explore the performance space - to aid in the development of 
the application code and to predict performance on future system architecture 
prior to their availability for measurement. 

We believe performance modeling is key to building performance engineered 
applications and architectures. This work is one of few performance models 
that exist for entire applications. It follows on from our work on structured 
particle transport modeling [3], adaptive mesh refinement modeling [6], and 
Monte-Carlo simulation [9]. 
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Abstract The efficiency of modem microprocessors is extremely sensitive towards the 
stmcture and memory access pattern of programs to be executed. This is caused 
by memory hierarchies which were introduced to reduce average memory ac- 
cess times. In this paper, we consider embedded Runge-Kutta (RK) methods for 
the solution of ordinary differential equations arising from space discretization 
problems for partial differential equations and study their efficient implemen- 
tation on modem microprocessors. Different program variants with different 
execution orders and storage schemes are investigated. In particular, we explore 
how the potential parallelism in the stage vector computation can be exploited in 
a pipelining approach in order to improve the locality behavior of the RK imple- 
mentations. Experiments show that this results in efficiency improvements on 
several recent processors. 

Keywords; performance optimization, ordinary differential equations, Runge-Kutta meth- 
ods, locality improvement, pipelining 
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1. Introduction 

Time-dependent partial differential equations (PDEs) with initial conditions 
can be solved by discretizing the spatial domain using the method of lines. 
This leads to an initial value problem (IVP) for a system of first order ordinary 
differential equations (ODEs) in the time domain of the form 

y'(a:) = f (x, y(a:)) with y(aro) = yo (1) 

where yo is the initial vector at start time xq, n > 1 is the system size, and 
f : R X R” R” is the right hand side function describing the structure of 
the ODE system. For the numerical integration of problem (1) approximating 
the solution y : R R”, an error control mechanism can be used to adapt 
the stepsize so that a given accuracy can be guaranteed. Thus the number of 
discretization points in the time domain is usually quite small compared to a 
global discretization that also discretizes the time domain with a fixed stepsize 
(resulting in a linear or nonlinear algebraic equation system). 

RK methods with embedded solutions are one of the most popular one-step 
methods for the numerical integration of non-stiff IVPs because they com- 
bine tow execution times with good numerical properties. An embedded RK 
method computes two approximations of different convergence order with the 
same evaluations of the right hand side function of the ODE system and uses 
them for stepsize control [10]. Examples are the methods of Fehlberg [7] and 
Dormand&Prince [11]. Variants of these methods are used in many software 
packages like the subroutine DVERK in IMSL or RKSUITE [4]. 

Modem microprocessors exhibit a complex architecture with multiple func- 
tional units, to which instmctions are dynamically dispatched, and a storage 
hierarchy with registers, two or three caches of different size and associativity, 
and a main memory. Memory hierarchies provide improved average memory 
access times due to the locality of reference principle. As a consequence, spa- 
tial locality and temporal locality have a large influence on the execution time 
of a program. 

In this article, we use embedded RK methods to solve ODE systems that 
arise from PDEs by the method of lines. Those ODE systems have a specific 
stmcture with a low coupling density induced by the coupling of the original 
PDE system. We address the question how the operations of the RK method 
within one time step should be arranged such that temporal and spatial locality 
of the resulting memory access pattern are high. 

The starting point are investigations for general purpose RK solvers for non- 
stiff ODEs with step-size control where no assumptions about the access struc- 
ture of the right hand side functions f are taken into account. This is the 
situation of black-box solvers provided by scientific libraries. Efficient imple- 
mentations can be obtained by exploiting parallelism [12] or by tuning towards 
an efficient exploitation of the memory hierarchy [13]. In this paper, program 
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transformations for locality improvements are resumed and further transforma- 
tions and storage schemes are applied. In particular, we consider how specific 
access structures of f imposed by grid-based problems can be exploited to fur- 
ther increase the locality of memory references, and we use the specific access 
structure of f for a pipelined computation of approximation vectors. This is 
the basis for a reordering of the computation such that the working space of the 
algorithm is significantly decreased, which leads to a better locality behavior. 

The contribution of this paper is to develop reorderings and transformations 
of the computation structure of embedded RK methods that lead to a better 
exploitation of the processor architecture. All reorderings and transformations 
preserve the dependence structure of the computations. There are no assump- 
tions about the specific characteristics of the cache memory like cache size, 
cache line size, cache associativity, or cache replacement strategy. We show 
that the new computation schemes lead to significant reductions of the execution 
time on modem microprocessors like the Pentium III or the UltraSPARC III. 

The rest of the paper resumes different locality sensitive code realizations for 
RK methods in Section 2. Section 3 considers computation stmctures resulting 
from grid-based computations and presents a pipelining approach for the real- 
ization. Section 4 shows the resulting execution times on different architectures. 
Section 5 discusses related work and Section 6 concludes. 

2. Computational Structure 

For non-stiff ODE systems of the form (1), explicit RK methods with an 
error control and stepsize selection mechanism are robust and efficient and 
guarantee that the obtained approximation of y is consistent with a predefined 
error tolerance [10, 6 ]. In each time step, these methods compute a discrete 
approximation vector G R” for the solution function at position 

Xk,+i using the previous approximation vector 77 ^. We consider an s-stage RK 
method that computes s stage vectors vi , . . . , v, G R" according to 



/-I 

V/ = f(ar,c l = l,...,s, (2) 

i=l 

and uses the stage vectors to compute the approximation vectors 

s s 

»?K+i = »?/c + ^ and fj^+i = -f- /i« • ^ 6/Vi (3) 

/=! i=l 

where 57^+1 is an additional vector for error control. The s-dimensional vectors 
b = ( 61 , ... , bs), b = ( 61 , . . . , ba), c = (ci, . . . , Cj) and the s x s matrix 
= (o/t) specify the particular RK method. The order r of approximation 
and the order f of approximation 17^+1 usually differ by 1 , e.g., r = f -f 1 . The 
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difference between the two approximations and gives an asymptotic 
estimate of the local error in the lower order approximation and is used for 
stepsize control [6]. 

Given an embedded RK method with appropriate numerical properties, we 
consider different execution orders of the same code and investigate the im- 
pact on the resulting execution time for processors with memory hierarchy. 
Improvements of the execution time can be achieved by global rearrangement 
of data accesses. For those rearrangements, all data dependencies in (2) and 
(3) between the vectors vi, . . . , v*, and have to be taken into account in 
order to preserve correctness. For an arbitrary right hand side function f , we 
are required to make the conservative assumption that every component of f 
depends on all vector components of its argument vector, i.e., the computation 
of one component of v, requires that all components of vi, . . . , Vj-i are al- 
ready determined. For this case, several implementation versions of general 
embedded RK methods have been derived [13], see Figure 1 for an illustration 
of the iteration space: 

(A) In a straightforward implementation of (2) and (3), the body of the iteration 
over time contains a non-tightly nested loop structure consisting of a loop 
over the stage vector computation with the computation of the argument 
vector w as inner loop and the loop over vector components of the stage 
vectors vi , . . . , v* as innermost loop. 

(B) (Figure 2) To prepare later loop restructurings, separate argument vectors 
wi, . . . , Wj are introduced as argument vectors for different stage vector 
computations in order to decouple the dependencies. In the program code, 
the stages are computed successively. At each stage z = 1, . . . , s a nested 
loop is executed that computes the elements of the argument vectors Wj 
by calculating the weighted sum of the stage vectors \j, j — 1, . . . , z - 
1. The working space of stage z of this implementation consists of z • n 
stage vector elements, n argument vector elements, and n elements of the 
approximation vector. 

(C) To use stage vector components as soon after their computation as possible, 
the loops computing argument vectors and stage vectors are interchanged. 
Now a stage vector vi is first computed and then immediately used to build 
all argument vectors for succeeding function evaluations in the same time 
step. All interleaved accesses to vectors v/ are removed and actually only 
one vector v is needed to perform the computation of the different stage 
vectors one after another. 

(D) Further optimizations are possible by a loop interchange with the dimension 
loop. Now only one scalar variable is used to represent all stage vector 
components. The transformation does not only lead to a better temporal 
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Figure 1. Illustration of data dependencies (a) and execution orders (b) and (c) in implementa- 
tion version (B) and (C) for 5 = 4. Nodes represent intermediate vector results of computations 
(the system dimension j = 1, . . . , n is not shown explicitly). The nodes in the bottom row 
show the accumulation of the approximation vector tjk+i , the nodes in row above show the orig- 
inal stage vectors vi, . . . , V 5 . The top nodes of the columns denote the modified stage vectors 
wi, . . . , W 5 . The dashed arrows in (a) show data dependencies, the solid arrows in (b) and (c) 
show the order of the computations. 



locality but also reduces the number of storage locations used within the 
program which may lead to further reduction of the access distances. 

(E) By considering a specific RK method with a fixed number of stages, further 
optimizations like the unrolling of loops over the stages and direct access 
to the RK coefficients can be performed, leading to a specialized efficient 
realization, e.g., for the DOPRI5 method. 

The descriptions of the program versions (AHE) outline the main steps of the 
program transformations only. There are more intermediate restructuring and 
transformation steps needed for the entire transformation process. 

The program versions (C) and (D) correspond to a computation scheme with 
delayed function evaluations in computation scheme (2) and (3) in which a 
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for (i = 0; i < s; i++) { 

for O' = 0; j < n; j++) Wj [j] = vlj]’ 
for (J = 0; / < t; J++) 

for 0 = 0; j < n; j++) Wj[j] += /iaj/Vj[j]; 
forO = 0; j < n; j++)\i[j] = fj{x + Cih,Wiy, } 
for 0 = 0;j< n; j++) { t[j] = 0.0; u[j] = 0.0; } 
for (i = 0; i < s; i++) 

for 0 = 0; j < n; j++) { t\j] += 6iVi[j]; u[j] += 6jVi[j]; } 
for 0 = 0; j < n; j++) { »/[i] += «b'] = } 



Figure 2. Implementation (B). The vector b is defined by b = b - b. 

function evaluation is started not before its result is needed for another com- 
putation. This computation scheme results from applying the transformation 
Vj = {{xk, + Cih^, Wj), i = 1 , . . . , s, to (2) and (3) and results in: 



i-i 

1=1 

The approximation vectors 77 ^ 4 . i and are then computed as: 

S 

Vk+1 = + /Ik • 51 

'=1 (5) 

Vk+i = f]K + K- 'Y^ bii{x^ + ciK, Wi). 

1=1 

After the evaluation of one component of f(wt), the computation scheme (4) 
also allows the update of the corresponding components of all vectors Wj, 
j > i, and of 77^+1 and Ok+i- Therefore, no explicit storage of the results of the 
function evaluations is necessary and temporal locality for the function value 
and spatial locality for the updated vectors is established. Implementation (B) 
can be considered to be using both computation schemes (2)/(3) and (4)/(5) 
since it stores all stage vectors as well as all argument vectors. 

3. Exploiting Specific Access Structures 

The assumption about a general f restricts program restructuring. But if f 
is given, the specific access structure of f can be used for further reordering of 
the computations. Many application problems are described by a right hand 
side function f = (/i, • . • , /n) with component functions // which actually 
need only a few components of the entire argument vector depending on its 
index I = 1, . . . ,n. We consider a reaction-diffusion equation as a typical 
example for an ODE system that arises from applying the method of lines to a 
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time-dependent PDE. The 2D-Brusseiator equation 



du 



1 -f u^v — AAu -f a 



dv 

m = 



— + a r 



/ d^u d^u\ 

^ ) 

d^v 

dx"^ ^ dy^j 



for 0 < X < 1, 0 < y < 1, t > 0, describes the reaction of two chemical 
substances with a diffusion term [10]. The unknown functions n and v de- 
scribe the concentrations of the two substances. A Neumann boundary con- 
dition = 0, = 0, and the initial conditions u{x, y, 0) = 0.5 4- y, 
v{x, y,0) = 1 -I- 5x are used. A standard five-point-star discretization of the 
spatial derivatives on a uniform N x N grid with mesh size 1/{N — 1) leads to 
an ODE system of dimension 2iV^ for the discretized solution 
and {Vij}, j=i,...,iv, which is a non-stiff ODE system for a = 2 • 10"^. 



Storage schemes. We consider two different linearizations of the grid points 

{Uij}i,j=i,...,N and {Vij}ij=i,..,,N- The row-oriented organization 

Un,Ui2, ■ . . Unn, Vn,Vi2 , . . . , Vnn (6) 

results in function component fi accessing argument components l — N,l — 
+ N, and / -I- N“^, if available, for / = 1, . . . , or components I - 
N,l-l,l,l+l,l-\-N, and if available, for/ = 1, . . . ,2AT^. Thisis 

a typical access structure for grid-based computations. A specific disadvantage 
concerning the locality of memory references is that for the computation of each 
component fi a component of the argument vector in distance AT^ is accessed 
due to the coupling in (3). A mixed row-oriented organization 

Uiii Vii) C7 i2, Vi2, . . . , Uij, Vij, . . . Umn^ V}va?- (7) 

stores corresponding components of U and V next to each other and results in 
function component fi accessing argument components /— 2AT, /— 2,/,/-|-l,/-f- 
2 , 1 -f 2N (if available) for / = 1, 3, . . . , 2N^ — 1 and / - 2N, I — 2,1 — 1,1,1 -P 
2, 1 -I- 2N (if available) for / = 2, 4, . . . , 2AT^. For this access structure the most 
distant components of the argument vector to be accessed for the computation 
of one component of f have distance 2N. 



Pipelining. For computation scheme (4)/(5) with storage scheme (7), a 
pipelined computation based on a division of the stage, the argument and the 
approximation vectors into N blocks of size 2N each can be exploited. The 
computation of an arbitrary block J e {1, . . . , N} of and requires 
the corresponding block J of v^, which itself depends on block J of Wj and, if 
available, the neighboring blocks J - 1 and J -I- 1 of w* because of the access 
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Figure 3. Left: Dependence structure for storage scheme (7) in the case s = 4. If block 
J of tfK+i and fj^+i has been computed previously, the computation of block J + 1 requires 
accessing one additional block of each of the stage vectors vi , . . . , V 4 and the argument vectors 
wi, . . . , W 4 only. Right: Blocks accessed to compute the first and the second blocks of 
and^„+i. 



pattern of f . The computation of the blocks J - 1, J, J + 1 of Wj requires the 
corresponding blocks of Vg_i . But these blocks cannot be computed before the 
computation of the blocks J — 2 to J + 2 of Wg_i is finished. Altogether, each 
block J of r^K+i and depends on at most (2i + 1) = s(s + l) + s = 
s(5+2)blocksofwi,...,WgOf size 2iV and 5]^®_^(2i-l) = s(s+l)-s = 
blocks of vi , . . . , Vg of size 2N, see Figure 3 (left). 

This dependence structure can be exploited in a pipelined computation or- 
der for the blocks of the stage vectors vi , . . . , Vg and the argument vectors 
wi, . . . , Wg in the following way: the computation is started by computing the 
first s -f 1 blocks of argument vector wi . Since the computation of component 
(vi)i requires the evaluation of wi) and since f has the specific access 
structure described above, the computation of s blocks of vi is enabled, which 
again enables the computation of s blocks of W 2 and so on. Finally, one block 
of Vg is computed and used to compute the first block of and The 
next block of and can be determined by computing only one addi- 
tional block of wi which enables the computation of one additional block of 
vi , . . . , Vg and W 2 , . . . , Wg, see Figure 3 (right). This computation is repeated 
until the last blocks of 77^+1 and 7)^+1 are computed. Figure 4 (left) shows 
the iteration space of the pipelined computation scheme. The boxes attached 
to nodes illustrate the vector dimension of stage vectors and approximation 
vectors. 

Working Space. The advantage of the pipelining approach is that only 
those blocks of the argument vectors are kept in the cache which are needed for 
further computations of the current step. One step of the pipelining computation 
scheme computes s stage vector blocks, s argument blocks and one block of 
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Figure 4. Left: Illustration of pipelined computation for s = 4. The dimension of the vectors 
is shown to demonstrate the pipelined computation from Figure 3. Filled boxes denote blocks 
of (intermediate) result vectors. The first block of t}k+i depends on all filled blocks shown in 
the figure. The filling structure of the vectors wi , . . . , w, shows the triangular structure given 
in Figure 3 (right). Right: Illustration of the working space of one pipelining step. Argument 
blocks marked by a circle are accessed during the function evaluation executed to compute the 
stage vector blocks tagged by a cross. Stage vector blocks used to compute blocks of argument 
and approximation vectors are marked by a square. 

tjk+i and »)k+i- Since the computation of one block J of one stage vector 
accesses the blocks J — 1, J, and J + 1 of the corresponding argument vector, 
altogether 3s argument blocks must be accessed to compute one block of 
and t)k+i. Additionally, + l)/2 blocks of the stage vectors 

are accessed because the computation of one argument block J requires the 
blocks J of all previous stage vectors. Consequently, the working space of the 
pipelining computation scheme consists of 2 + 3s + s(s + l)/2 blocks of size 
2iV, see Figure 4 (right). For the DOPRI5 method with s = 7 stages, at most 51 
blocks would have to be kept in cache to minimize the number of cache misses. 
This is usually a small part of the N blocks of size 2N that each stage vector 
contains. Taking and ^^+1 into consideration, the proportion of the total 
number of blocks that have to be held in cache is 

(2 + 3s + s(s + l)/2) _ Q ( ^ ^ 

(2s + 2)N ^ ^ \In) 

with usually s N. 

Implementation. The pipelining approach has been implemented in the 
following two program variants: 

(F) The main body (Fig. 5 (a)) of the implementation consists of three phases: 
initialization of the pipeline, diagonal sweep over the aigument vectors. 
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k = S‘2N\ 

for (j = 0;j< k; j += 2N) 

STAGEOO); 

for (i = 1, / = fc - 2N\ i < 5; i++, I -= 2N) 
for O' = 0; j < /; j += 2AT) 

STAGEO, i); 

for 0 = A:, / = fc 4 - 2N; j < n, j += 0 

{ 

STAGEOO); 

for (i = 1 , j -= 27V; i < s; i++, j -= 2N) 
STAGEO, i); 

FINALO); 

} 

for (i = 1, /c = n — 27V; 7 < s; /++) 

{ 

for (i = l,j = k\ i < s; i++, j -= 27V) 

STAGEO, i); 

FINALO); 

} 

FINAL(ib); 



STAGEO(A): 

for (p = A; p < A 4- 27V; p++) 

wo[p] = ob]; 

STAGE(A, m): 

for (p = A; p < A -}- 27V; p++) 
Wmb]='?b]: 

for (p = A; p < A -j- 27V; p++) 

Vm- 1 bl = /p(a; + Cm- 1 /», Wm- 1 ); 

for (r = 0; r < m; r++) 

for (p = A; p < A 4- 27V; p++) 

Wm[p] ■»■= ha mr vrbl; 

FINAMA): 

for (p = A; p < A + 27V; p++) { 

Vj-ib] = /p(a; + Ca-i/»,Wa_i); 

tb] = 0.0; ub] = 0.0; } 

for (r = 0; r < s; r++) 

for (p = A; p < A + 27V; p++) { 
tb]+=6rVrbl; 
ubl+= ftrVrb); } 
for (p = A; p < A + 2N\ p++) { 

7}[p] += /iu[p]; 

«[p] = /*tb]; } 



(a) Body 



(b) Macros 



Figure 5. Implementation (F). The vector b is defined by b = b - b. 



and finalization of the pipeline. We introduce the following three macros 
(Fig. 5 (b)): STAGE0(4) is used to compute one block of vector wq. 
Starting at offset A, STAGE(A, m) computes one block of the stage vector 
v^-i and one block of the argument vector w^. The macro FINAL(A) 
evaluates the function values of one block of the last argument vector to 
obtain the corresponding stage vector block and finally computes one block 
of and one block of the local error estimate = t]k+i — ^k+i- 

(G) The second implementation is a pipelined version of the specialized im- 
plementation, which is optimized for a fixed number of 5 = 7 stages and 
exploits locality in the solution of Brusselator-like systems. 



4. Runtime experiments 

In this section, we investigate the performance enhancements achieved by the 
pipelining approach described in the previous section and compare the results 
with the general implementations for the two different storage schemes of the 
Brusselator function. For these investigations, different target platforms with 
varying memory hierarchies have been used. In particular, we consider the 
following systems: 
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Figure 6. Execution times of the RK implementations. 



1. UltraSPARC III at 750 MHz, 64 KB LI data cache (4-way associative), 
32 KB LI instruction cache (4-way ass.), 8 MB L2 cache (2-way ass.), 

2. UltraSPARC II at 450 MHz, 16 KB LI data cache (1-way ass.), 16 KB LI 
instruction cache (2- way ass.), 4 MB L2 cache (1-way ass.), 

3. Pentium III at 600 MHz, 16 KB LI data cache (4-way ass.), 16 KB LI in- 
struction cache (4-way ass.), 256 KB L2 cache (8-way ass.), 

4. MIPS R5000 at 300 MHz, 32 KB LI data cache (2-way ass.), 32 KB LI 
instruction cache (2-way ass.), 1 MB L2 cache. 

All programs have been implemented in C and use double precision. As 
RK method, we use the DOPRI5 method with s = 7 stages. Figure 6 shows 
the execution times per step for the Brusselator system on the taiget systems 
introduced above. In Figures 7 and 8 we show the number of instructions 
executed and the LI and L2 cache misses measured on the UltraSPARC III and 
the Pentium III system with help of the PCL library [2]. 
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Figure 7. Cache behavior and instructions executed on UltraSPARC III. 



Comparison of storage schemes. The general implementations (A)-(E) 
can be used to solve arbitrary ODE systems. Since the mixed row-oriented 
storage scheme (7) of the Brusselator system reduces the maximum distance of 
the components accessed for the computation of one component of f , it can be 
hoped that this increased spatial locality accelerates the execution of the general 
implementations. We have compared the execution times of the two storage 
schemes (6) and (7) using the general implementations (A)-(E). The results for 
the implementations (B) and (E) are included in Figures 6, 7 and 8. 

On all machines, except for the Pentium III system, the mixed row-oriented 
storage scheme is significantly faster than the pure row-oriented scheme. The 
best results have been obtained on the MIPS processor. On this processor the 
use of the mixed row-oriented storage scheme leads to 10. 13 % faster execution 
times for implementation (B) and 12.77 % for implementation (E) when the size 
of the system is n = 294912. The execution times on the Pentium III system 
are very similar to each other for both storage schemes. 

Figure 7 shows that the numbers of cache misses on the UltraSPARC III are 
very similar for both storage schemes. There are only slight improvements for 
the L2 and LI data cache misses. The number of LI instruction cache misses 
for implementation (B) with the mixed row-oriented storage scheme is even 
noticeably higher than the number measured with the original storage scheme. 
Thus, the improvements of the execution times achieved with the mixed row- 
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Figure 8. Cache behavior and instructions executed on Pentium III. 



oriented storage scheme on this machine seem to be caused by the lower number 
of instructions executed. The difference in the numbers of instructions executed 
for both storage schemes is caused by the different codes of the function f 
and, as a consequence, the different numbers of machine instructions the two 
implementations of f are compiled to. 

On the Pentium III system the numbers of instructions executed for both 
storage schemes do not differ significantly. But the numbers of misses in the 
L2 cache and the LI instruction cache are remarkably reduced for the mixed 
row-oriented storage scheme. The differences between the L 1 data cache misses 
are smaller than those of the other caches. Implementation (B) has even fewer 
L 1 data cache misses with the pure row-oriented storage scheme for most system 
sizes. Further experiments to compare the execution times for the two storage 
schemes have been performed with the implementations (A), (C) and (D). They 
confirm the results measured for the implementations (B) and (E). 

Pipelining. The pipelining approach reduces the execution times on all ma- 
chines we have considered. Again the best results have been obtained on the 
MIPS processor. On this machine, implementation (F), which is specialized for 
the mixed row-oriented ordering, outperformed the general implementation (B) 
by 41 .00 % for system size n = 294912. Implementation (G) ran 1 8.94 % faster 
than the corresponding general implementation (E). On the other machines im- 
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plementation (F) still was 23 % to 29 % faster than implementation (B), and 
implementation (G) was 10% to 12% faster than implementation (E). As ex- 
pected, the enhanced locality of the pipelining approach leads to reduced L2 
cache misses on the UltraSPARC III as well as the Pentium III processor. On the 
UltraSPARC III system the number of LI data cache misses is also decreased. 
The number of LI instruction cache misses does not change significantly on 
the UltraSPARC III, but is increased on the Pentium III machine. Similarly, the 
number of instructions executed is hardly unchanged on the UltraSPARC III, 
but is slightly smaller on the Pentium. 

5. Related Work 

Because of their large impact on the performance, optimizations to increase 
the locality of memory references have been applied to many methods from 
numerical linear algebra including factorization methods like LU, QR and 
Cholesky [5] and iterative methods like 2D Jacobi [8] and multi-grid methods 
[14]. Many popular scientific libraries like LAPACK [1] are based on the BLAS 
(Basic Linear Algebra Subprograms), which can be considered as a de facto 
standard for the formulation of vector and matrix based numerical algorithms. 
The BLAS themselves are just a specification of the syntax and semantics of 
the operations, but many computer vendors provide efficient implementations 
of the BLAS for specific machines, in particular making effective use of the 
memory hierarchy of the machine. 

Based on BLAS, there are efforts like PHiPAC (Portable High Performance 
ANSI C) [3] and ATLAS (Automatically Tuned Linear Algebra Software) [16] 
to provide efficient implementations of BLAS routines. ATLAS for example 
aims at the automatic generation of efficient BLAS routines by providing a code 
generator for the automatic creation of optimized on-chip (LI cache) BLAS 
operations for specific platforms. The code generator determines the optimal 
blocking and loop unrolling factors by timings on the specific architecture. 
BLAS operations for larger arrays or matrices are built up from the fixed- 
size on-chip operations by architecture-independent code which partitions the 
matrix or vector operands into blocks of the given fixed size and arranges the 
computations such that L2 cache usage is optimized. PHiPAC takes a similar 
approach as ATLAS, but instead of forcing all problems to an independently 
optimized fixed format, PHiPAC directly optimizes each individual operation. 

There are also approaches for other dense linear algebra algorithms or grid 
based methods [5, 8] but not for ODE solvers. The cache performance of two- 
and three-dimensional multigrid algorithms is investigated in [ 1 5] . In particular, 
a 2D red-black Gauss-Seidel relaxation method as the most time-consuming part 
of a multigrid method is considered and a blocking technique and array padding 
are applied to reorder the data accesses for increasing the temporal locality. The 
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increased data locality leads to significantly larger MFLOPS rates especially 
for grids with a fine discretization and many grid points. Software pipelining 
in general has been considered in [9]. 

6. Conclusions 

We have addressed the efficient implementation of explicit RK methods for 
ODE systems arising from applying the method of lines to time-dependent 
PDEs. We have used the 2D-Brusselator equation as a typical example. Two 
different storage schemes for the Brusselator system, a row-oriented and a mixed 
row-oriented storage scheme, have been considered. The mixed row-oriented 
storage scheme has been used to derive a blockwise computation scheme that 
computes the blocks of the aigument vectors in a pipelined way. 

Runtime experiments have shown that for general RK implementations the 
mixed row-oriented storage scheme outperforms the row-oriented scheme on 
most of the processors considered. These results are due to higher locality 
caused by the smaller distance of the components accessed in one evaluation of 
the right hand side function f . Because of the increase in locality obtained by 
the pipelining computation scheme, we have measured reductions in execution 
time between 10 % and 41 %. 
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Abstract With the trend in the supercomputing world shifting from homogeneous machine 

architectures to hybrid clusters of SMP nodes, the interoperabiility of OpenMP 
and MPI has become a key issue in understanding and optimizing the overall 
system performance. While the low-level performance of MPI and OpenMP can 
be evaluated using existing benchmarks, the combination of the two poses new 
challenges. Therefore, a performance study of different hybrid programming 
paradigms is of high benefit for both the vendors and the user community. As 
part of our project, we have identified several possible combinations of the two 
models in order to provide qualitative and quantitative justification of situations 
in which any one of them is to be favoured. Collective operations are particu- 
larly important to analyze and evaluate on a hybrid platform and therefore we 
concentrate our study on three of them - barrier, all-to-all, and all-reduce. Issues 
like the optimal mix of OpenMP and MPI, the most efficient way of managing 
MPI communication from within OpenMP, the optimal unit of communication, 
and the degree of overlap between computation and communication need to be 
evaluated. The performance results supporting this investigation were taken on 
the IBM Power-3 machine at San Diego Supecomputer Center using our suite of 
hybrid microbenchmarks. 

Keywords; performance evaluation, hybrid programming paradigms, parallel programming, 
clusters of SMPs, collective operations 
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1. Introduction 

Originally, the single-program-multiple-data (SPMD) programming model 
was introduced to match distributed memory parallel machines with explicit 
message passing in the 80s [2]. Since then, the evolution of high-end computer 
architectures has seen the introduction of deeper and deeper memory hierarchies 
as well as the increasing heterogeneity of recent parallel platforms such as clus- 
ters of SMPs. Of course, one of the main motivations behind this continuously 
growing complexity in high-end architectures is the strive for higher perfor- 
mance. Indeed, the memory hierarchy concept mitigates the price/performance 
obstacles imposed by the existing memory technologies, while the adoption 
of hybrid architectures improves the scalability properties of modem high-end 
computer systems. However, one of the negative effects resulting from this pro- 
cess is the continuously widening performance gap when mapping the SPMD 
programming model onto the underlying parallel architectures. 

Arguably, the most serious obstacle to the acceptance of parallel computing 
is the so-called software crisis. Software, in general, is considered the most 
complex artifact in computer science [5]. Since the lifespan of parallel machines 
has been so brief, their software environments rarely reach maturity and the 
parallel software crisis is especially acute. Hence, portability, in particular, is 
a critical issue in enabling high-performance parallel computing. 

Two main programming models can be used within a single SMP node. 
The first one, the true-SMP programming model, assumes a single chunk of 
data for the whole SMP node and a corresponding program that allows (maybe 
at specific time-periods only) simultaneous processing while also accessing 
usually different parts of the local partition. This is usually achieved when the 
parallelisation of a program is done at loop level. In this case, most of the data 
should be considered as shared, while individual threads would normally have 
a relatively small amount of local variables. However, this is normally slow. 

The second option is to apply the SPMD programming model inside an SMP 
node. This requires data partitioning between different threads within a single 
node. In this case, each thread has its own local data partition, while intra-node 
communications make use of shared-memory buffers located in a shared data 
segment within the node memory. This is usually faster than the true-SMP 
model. 

In both cases above, correct and robust programming and execution can be 
achieved by appropriate use of the corresponding shared-memory programming 
constructs when accessing memory from the shared data segment(s). Also, it 
is usually fair to assume a one-to-one mapping between threads and processors 
for high-performance computing applications. 

The trade-off between the two main programming models as described above 
depends on the frequency of memory references and their order in time for the 
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first approach, as well as the size of the “communication” buffers allocated in 
the shared-memory segment for the second one. In general, the overhead intro- 
duced by the intra-node communication using shared-memory buffers is usually 
smaller than the synchronization and coordination overhead of the trueSMP 
programming model [6]. Taking into account the above considerations, an 
application programmer still faces a number of choices that can change sig- 
nificantly both the overall performance and the programming style of a hybrid 
application code [1 1]. Therefore, we are going to consider several versions of 
the hybrid SPMD programming model for clusters of SMP nodes. 

2. Hybrid Programming Models 

Following the SPMD programming style, one can recognize several versions 
of the hybrid programming model which mostly refer to the way in which the 
inter-node communications are organized. The choices here are between the 
master/slave and the workers farm programming models on the one hand as 
well as with respect to the number of communication-only threads on the other 
hand. The number of simultaneous communication channels per SMP node that 
the system provides is also important for analyzing the performance trade-offs 
and identifying the best version of the hybrid programming model for a given 
application code. 

Master/slave programming model. In this case, two specialized groups of 
threads are responsible for the execution - calculation threads (normally fol- 
lowing one-to-one mapping between threads and processors) and the number of 
communication threads being between 1 and the number of simultaneous com- 
munication channels per node. A single master thread is responsible for thread 
creation and termination of the worker (calculation) threads. During processing 
the master thread is available and used for the inter-node communications. This 
model seems to be quite suitable for SMP nodes that provide only one external 
communication channel. Several communication threads (one of them being 
the master) are available for communication operations only, while a number 
of calculation threads perform the arithmetic work only. 

Workers farm programming model. In this model threads are in charge 
of both calculation and communication which makes it very similar to the way 
many SPMD codes currently work. A one-to-one mapping between threads and 
processors seems the most natural in this case while message-passing operations 
will have to compete for communication resources. This model is very suitable 
for existing parallel applications with explicit message passing. It can also be 
used directly if SMP-aware MPI libraries are available on the target platform [ 1 ]. 

Some of the trade-offs to be considered in our work include the optimal mix 
of OpenMP and MPI, the most efficient way of managing MPI communication 
from OpenMP, and the overlap between computation and communication. 
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3. Evaluation Methodology 

In order to evaluate the performance of hybrid OpenMP-MPI, we have se- 
lected three MPI global comunication primitives. These operations are mim- 
icked in the SMP nodes using the corresponding OpenMP constructs. If there is 
no directly equivalent OpenMP construct corresponding to the MPI global prim- 
itive, the multithreaded part of the operation is implemented using the available 
OpenMP constructs [8]. Since the amount of work and the type of operation 
performed is same, the number of MPI processes and the number of OpenMP 
threads can be varied and the effects studied. Therefore, the implementation 
of our benchmarks is based on the extensible SKaMPI framework and allows 
great flexibility for tailoring the codes and planning the experiments [10]. 

For each test, there are four variations depending on which OpenMP thread 
performs the MPI communication. The simplest case is when the master thread 
performs communication along with computation, programmatically achieved 
using the OpenMP master directive. In cases when substantial load-imbalance 
among threads may be possible, better performance can be achieved if any 
thread that is available can perform the communication. This can be achieved in 
OpenMP by using either the s ingle directive or explicitly using the lock/unlock 
primitives. The last case is when one thread is the dedicated communication 
thread and does not perform any computation. The test routine is written in 
the SPMD style with the master thread as the dedicated communication thread. 
For all sets of measurements the OpenMP-related workload is the same: 

#pragma omp for 

for (j =0; j < schedule_loop_cap * omp_ thread. count; j++) 

{ 

omp.reduce.var += (work (work.param) == 0 ? 0 : 1); 

> 

The extent of possible overlap [9, 4] of computation (OpenMP part) and 
communication would be greater if the threads did not have to synchronize. 
Thus, the measurements performed will illustrate the worst case overlap. This 
also implies that the measurements will include the slowdown due to load 
imbalances between the threads, which would be present otherwise also in a 
pure OpenMP implementation of the same code. As mentioned above, there 
are four ways of performing the synchronisation and communication. 

The first one, master doing the communication, is classified in the mas- 
ter/slave programming model wherein a single master thread is responsible for 
the communication. This thread is however, also involved in the computation 
phase. In case a SPMD model is followed then the work could be distributed 
manualy and the master thread can be dedicated to communications only. This 
is the methodology followed for the dedicated communication thread case. 

In the second method, any thread is allowed to perform communication using 
the single directive. It belongs to the workers farm programming model. The 
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thread which actually performs the communication is generally expected to 
be the first thread that completes the computation part. In the measurements, 
this is not really an issue as there is a barrier before any thread reaches the 
single directive. However, the measurements do emphasize the overheads 
due to the single directive itself. As noted in other OpenMP measurements, 
this overhead can be significant on some machines. This is also a worst case 
measurement as it compares the benefits of allowing any thread to communicate 
with the overheads of the OpenMP mechanism to implement that feature. 

The third option is to use the explicit locking and unlocking facilities of 
OpenMP to synchronise. Each thread tries to test_and_set a lock and which 
ever one succeeds first, performs the communication while the rest wait at a 
barrier. The thread holding the lock performs the communication and releases 
the lock after completion of the communication and the barrier. Being similar 
to the single thread case, this allows any thread to perform the communication, 
this is more of a comparison between the two approaches of either using a 
single directive or using lock/unlock. In scenarios where the threads need 
not wait for the communication to complete and when there is a significant 
chance of load imbalance between the threads, this is expected to yield better 
performance since there is no implied barrier as in when using single and 
allows any thread to communicate. 

In case we have a work that is not dependent, that is when we do not need 
a barrier at the end of the work, then in that case the relative load-imbalance 
between the threads can be offset by overlapping that with the communication. 
Any thread that is least loaded finishes first and can go on with the communica- 
tion phase. In such a scenario, maximum overlap should be possible in the case 
when we use locks to make sure only one thread communicates. In any case, 
the implementation using the single directive is expected to be the slowest, 
provided that the extra overhead introduced by it is not in some manner aiding 
in reducing the network congestion due to rapid messaging. 

4. Basic Tests 

4.1 Hybrid barrier operation 

The hybrid barrier measurement calculates the overhead of the combined 
OpenMP-MPI barrier. The most obvious manner to do this would be to have all 
the threads wait at a barrier, then letting one thread perform the communication 
while the rest wait at the subsequent barrier [3]; 



#pragma omp barrier 

#pragma omp master 
MPI_Barrier(MPI_COMM^ WORLD) ; 



#pragma omp barrier 
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However, looking at the above, the first barrier appears to be redundant. 
The goal is not to synchronise all the threads in all MPI processes as that is 
least meaningful. Instead, one needs to synchronize each MPI process with 
the others using the MPI barrier with the task of synchronizing the OpenMP 
threads left to the individual MPI process [7]. 

Therefore, our benchmarking code eliminates the first barrier. Since the 
measurement is repeated a number of times, introducing some computation 
also prevents possible network congestion due to repeated MPI calls: 



int mixed_omp_mpi_barrier (MPI. Comm comm) 
{ 

dummy.work.routineO ; 

#pragma omp master 

gretval = MPI.Barrier (comm); 

#pragma omp barrier 

return gretval; 

} 



The measurement is timed by the master thread on the root MPI process. It 
is repeated untill the standard deviation is lower than the user specified value or 
the experiment has been repeated for the maximum allowed number of times. 

There are two different kinds of overlap possible between the computa- 
tion and communication stages. Since the work routine is executed by all the 
threads, it might result in load imbalance causing some threads to arrive at the 
communication stage earlier than others. In case the concerned thread is also 
the communicating thread, the load imbalance will be compensated for by the 
overlap with communication. 

While the above depends on the load imbalance, the overlap between the MPI 
communication and the subsequent OpenMP barrier would always be present. 
As shown in Figure 1, the hybrid barrier is a two stage process. The non- 
communicating threads complete the first stage of arrival at the barrier, while 
the communication is being performed by the communicating thread. The 
extent of overlap will vary depending on the implementation of the OpenMP 
barrier and the relative overhead of the first and second stage. 

In case the work routine executes an OpenMP barrier at the end of the compu- 
tation, as would happen in an OpenMP parallel for reduction construct, 
there would not be any overlap with communication and the load imbalance, if 
any, would only be offset by the overlap with the arrival stage of the OpenMP 
barrier. 

As shown in the code section above, it is the master thread that does the com- 
munication. This however, may not always be the most optimal manner. There 
are cases where it is much more beneficial to allow any thread to perform the 
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Figure 1. Hybrid barrier block diagram. 

communication. For instance, if the communication is preceded by a section of 
code that does not define any variable used by the communication stage, then 
from the point of taking advantage of possible load-imbalance, it is advanta- 
geous that any thread which first finishes the work be allowed to perform the 
communication. 

The preferred way to implement the - any one thread - logic in OpenMP is 
to use the single directive. It guarantees that any one and only one thread 
would execute the code contained in the single block. However, the standard 
also mentions that the single directive has an implied barrier, which is not 
desired as it can bring down the performance. The measurement code, using 
the single directive is: 

int mixed_oinp_inpi.barrier.single (MPI_Conun comm) 

{ 

dummy_work_routine() ; 

#pragma omp single 

gretval = MPI. Barrier (comm); 

} 



The only difference between the overhead using the single instead of the 
master directive thus is the presence of the single directive. Since we can 
find that from the individual OpenMP benchmarks, a conclusion can readily be 
made regarding the (dis)advantages of using single. It also makes calculating 
the extent of overlap achieved more easy and understandable. 

The other method to implement the same scheme as with single, is to make 
use of the lock and unlock primitive provided by the OpenMP standard. The 
argument for using locks instead of single is very strong as on some machines, 
the lock/unlock primitives are considerably faster than the implementation of 
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single directive. Also, there is no implied barrier if locks are used. We use 
the omp_test_set_lock primitive to ensure that only one thread is holding 
the lock. Which ever thread manages to reach the communication section first 
tests and grabs the lock and continues on to perform the communication. Other 
threads, find the lock unavailable and enter the OpenMP barrier arrival stage. 
The thread which held the lock, also enters the barrier after completion of 
communciation and releases the lock at barrier departure. The code section 
describing this is: 

do 

{ 

comm_done = -1; 
duinmy_work»routine() ; 
mixed_omp_mpi_barrier_lock() ; 

}vhile( more_work_required) 

int mixed_omp.mpi_barrier.lock (MPI.Comm comm) 

{ 

int omp_ thread. id; 

omp.thread.id = omp_get.thread.mim (); 

if ( comm.done == -1) 

if (omp.test.lock (ftomp.lock) != 0) 

{ 

comm.done = omp.thread.id; 
gretval = MPI.Barrier (comm); 



} 

#pragma omp barrier 
if (comm.done == omp.thread.id) 
{ 

comm.done = -1; 
omp.unset.lock (ftomp.lock) ; 

} 

return gretval; 

} 



4.2 Hybrid all-reduce operation 

The hybrid OpenMP-MPI all-reduce measurement evaluates the overhead of 
performing a global reduction operation across all threads in all MPI processes. 
Since the same collective all-reduce operation is performed both within as well 
as between the SMP nodes, the number of threads per MPI process and the 
number of MPI processes can be adjusted, keeping a constant number of overall 
processing entities. The results provide us with quantitative basis to determine 
the optimal mix of OpenMP threads per MPI-process and the total number of 
such MPI processes. 

The hybrid all-reduce oepration is illustrated in Figure 2. As shown in 
the diagram, there are two distinct phases of the measurement. The first phase 
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Figure 2. Hybrid all-reduce block diagram. 



consists of the all-reduce operation is the intra-thread reduction being performed 
within the SMP node. Each thread allocates a private data buffer which it 
uses for storing the results of the computations assigned to itself. A shared 
buffer used for performing the intra-thread reduction if also allocated. After 
the completion of their respective computations, each threads private buffer 
has the data to be reduced. At this point, all the threads take turns to reduce 
their private data into the shared reduction buffer. To ensure that all threads are 
synchronised, this is followed by an OpenMP barrier. Since each thread needs 
to perform the reduction operation on the shared buffer, mutual exclusion is 
provided by using the OpenMP lock/unlock primitives. The second phase is 
the inter-node MPI_Allreduce operation, wherein each MPI process takes its 
locally reduced data and performs the global all-reduce operation. The shared 
buffer containing the intra-node reduced data is passed to the MPI-Allreduce 
primitive along with the receive buffer. After completion of this collecive 
operation, the recieving buffers on all participating nodes contain the globally 
reduced data. As the receiving buffer is shared, it is accessible to all the threads 
in a process. Thus after the second OpenMP barrier, all threads in every MPI 
process get the globally reduced data in the receiving buffer. 

As mentioned previously, there are more than one methods of performing an 
MPI communication from within OpenMP. For the hybrid all-reduce measure- 
ment. The suite contains four different tests, each differing in the technique used 
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for deciding the threads that performs the MPI communication. The diagram 
illustrates the case when the master thread not only performs the computations 
but is also the designated communication thread. In the other case where the 
master thread is used for communication, it acts as a dedicated communication- 
only thread and does not take part in the computational phase. The other two 
cases are when none of the threads is designated as communication thread and 
the decision is taken at runtime on a first come basis. The only difference be- 
tween these two cases is that while one uses the OpenMP single directive to 
enforce the any-one-thread rule, the other relies on explicit locking/unlocking. 
Also, since the single construct has an implied barrier at the end, the second 
OpenMP barrier immediately following the MPI communication is redundant 
and is not present for the test using the single directive. 



void 

measure_mixed_omp_mpi_allreduce (int len, MPI_Comm conununicator) 

{ 

int my_id,lb,ub; 

my_id = omp_get_thread_num() ; 

lb = ( len) ♦my _ id; 
ub = (len)^(my^id +1); 

#pragma omp for 

for (j =0; j < schedule_loop_cap ♦ sphinx_omp_thread_count ; j++) 

{ 

omp.reduce^var += workCwork.pareun) ; 

} 

/♦ This is simulating the buffer that is a result of the previous computation */ 
f or(i=lb; i<ub; i++) 

hybrid_allreduce_buf [i] = (char)sphinx_omp«reduce_var ; 

/♦Perform the reduction operation between threads - all threads do this*/ 
omp_set.lock(&omp_lock) ; 
for(i=lb, j=0;i<ub, j<len; i++, j++) 

hybrid.allreduce^send.buf [j] I = hybrid_allreduce^buf [i] ; 
omp_unset_lock(&omp.lock) ; 

/♦ wait for all threads to perform the reduction ♦/ 

#pragma omp barrier 

/♦ perform the reduction across the mpi processes ♦/ 

#pragma omp master 

{ 

gretval = MPI_Allreduce (hybrid_allreduce_send_buf , 

hybrid_allreduce_recv.buf , len, MPI.BYTE, MPI.BOR, communicator); 

} 



#pragma omp barrier 

} 
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Figure 3. Block diagram for the hybrid all-to-all and all-gather operations. 



4.3 Hybrid all-to-all operation 

The hybrid OpenMP-MPI all-to-all measurement evaluates the overhead of 
performing a global collective communication among all the threads in all the 
MPI processes. The objective is to identify the potential performance advan- 
tages possible with delegating work to threads and to find the optimal number of 
OpenMP threads vs. the number of MPI processes. Since the MPI_Alltoall 
operation is highly communication intensive, a fair amount of performance en- 
hancement is expected from a mixed mode implementation as opposed to a 
purely MPI implementation. 

The hybrid all-to-all operation is illustrated in Figure 3. As shown in the 
diagram, there are two distinct phases of the measurement. The first phase 
consists of the inter-thread communication within the SMP node. Each thread 
is allocated a part of the computation work, the result of which is a data buffer 
private to the thread. The work is distributed using the OpenMP for worksharing 
directive. After completion of the computation, each thread copies the contents 
of its private buffer to a designated area within a shared buffer and subsequently 
waits at the OpenMP barrier for other threads to do the same. Since each thread 
is writing in a distinct portion of the shared buffer, there is no need for mutual 
exclusion in this case as opposed to the all-reduce measurement. After the 
completion of the barrier, each threads private data has been copied to the 
shared buffer, effectively allowing each thread to access the data from other 
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threads. This is equivalent to an all-to-all operation performed using shared 
buffers. 

The second phase is the inter-node MPI-Alltoall operation, wherein each 
MPI thread communicates its buffer contents to other MPI processes and re- 
ceives the same from all others. The shared bulTer from the inter-thread opera- 
tion is passed to the MPI-Alltoall routine by the communicating thread along 
with a shared receive buffer. After the completion of the all-to-all operation, 
the receive buffer contains data received from all MPI processes. Since this is 
a shared buffer, all threads have access to this data, thus completing the global 
all-to-all operation. 

As mentioned in Subsection 4.2, there are more than one methods of per- 
forming an MPI communication from within OpenMP. Similarly for the hybrid 
all-to-all measurement, the suite contains four different tests, each differing in 
the technique used for deciding the thread that performs the MPI communica- 
tion. In two of the cases, the master thread is the communicating thread. The 
difference being the two is that in one case the master thread is the dedicated 
communication thread and does not perform any computation while in the other 
case it performs computation as well as communication. 

void 

measure_mixed_omp_mpi_alltoall (int len, MPI,.Coinm communicator) 

{ 

int my_id,ub,lb; 

my_id = omp_get_thread_num() ; 

lb = (len)*my.id; 
ub = (len)*(my_id +1); 

#pragma omp for 

for (j =0; j < schedule_loop_cap * sphinx_omp_thread_count ; j++) 

{ 

omp_reduce_var += (work (work_param) == 0 ? 0 : 1); 

} 

/♦ Fill up the shared buffer */ 
for(i=lb; i<ub;i++) 

hybrid_alltoall_buf [i] = (char)omp_reduce_var ; 

#pragma omp barrier 
#pragma omp master 
{ 

gretval = MPI.Alltoall (hybrid_alltoall_buf ,send.count , MPI^CHAR, 

hybrid«alltoall_recv_buf , recv. count, MPI_CHAR, communicator); 

} 

#pragma omp barrier 
} 



The other two cases are when none of the threads is designated as commu- 
nication thread and the decision is taken at runtime on a first come basis. The 
only difference between these two cases is that while one of them uses the 
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OpenMP single directive to enforce the any-one-thread rule, the other relies 
on explicit locking/unlocking. Also, since the single construct has an implied 
barrier at the end, the second OpenMP barrier immediately following the MPI 
communication is redundant and is not present for the version using the single 
primitive. 

In the all-gather operation each MPI node collects data from all the other 
MPI nodes into a contiguous buffer. Extension of this to the hybrid scenario 
requires that the same operation is mimicked within the SMP node as an inter- 
thread all-gather operation. Similar to the hybrid all-to-all, the objective is to 
identify the potential performance advantages possible with delegating work to 
threads and to find the optimal number of OpenMP threads vs. the number of 
MPI processes. However, the all-gather is less communication intensive when 
compared to the all-to-all operation as there is no scatter operation among the 
MPI processes. The two tests differ in the MPI routine with much of the inter- 
thread OpenMP part remaining the same. Therefore, the block diagram for the 
hybrid all-gather operation is illustrated in the same Figure 3 as the all-to-all 
operation. As shown in the diagram, the two distinct phases of the measurement 
are similar to the hybrid all-to-all measurement with the difference being only 
in the MPI routine used. As such, the description from the previous Subsection 
apply to this measurement as well. 

The suite consists of four separate tests for the hybrid all-gather measurement, 
each emphasizing a unique way of using OpenMP with MPI. Two of the four 
cases use the master thread for communication, with one written in the SPMD 
style so as to dedicate the master thread to communication and does not allocate 
any work to it. The other two let any thread perform the communication using 
the OpenMP single and the lock/unlock primitives. 

5. Results and Discussion 

The experiments were conducted on an IBM SP3 8-way SMP with 375 
MHz Power3 processors, using the VisualAge C-H- Professional or C for AIX 
compiler, version 5. All the times mentioned in the results are in microseconds. 

The results for the hybrid OpenMP-MPI barrier measurement are depicted in 
Figures 4, 5, and 6 for the three cases with master thread commnicating, using 
lock/unlock and using the single directive respectively. The graphs show that 
there is a significant overlap between the MPI communication and the OpenMP 
barrier operation. 

The plot for a single MPI process shows a steep positive gradient, especially 
when going from 7 to 8 threads, which is caused by the increased overhead of 
the OpenMP barrier operation as the number of threads increases. The sharp 
Jump from 7 to 8 threads can also be attributed to the fact that the machine 
has 8 processing elements which might lead to contention between the system 
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Figure 4. Hybrid barrier; Using master thread communicating. 
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Figure 5. Hybrid barrier: Using OpenMP lock/unlock for synchronisation. 



threads and the user level threads. However, with more than 1 MPI process the 
curve is almost flat illustrating that almost all of the cost of the OpenMP barrier 
is being absorbed via overlap in the MPI communication costs. The abnormal 
jump for 3 and 8 threads and 8 MPI processes seems more like an outlier caused 
by system load factors rather than as a trend as the same is not apprarent when 
using locks ( see Figure 5) or the single primitive (see Figure 6) as well as 
with any other curve when using the master thread. 

The trend is similar for the other two cases except that due to increased 
overheads of using locks or the single directive, the overall cost of the construct 
increases. The increase is most noticeable going from 7 to 8 threads as the 
OpenMP threads need to perform more computation (sleep, wait) and thus 
compete with the system threads. In all the three cases, the overhead of the 
mixed barrier for 4 MPI processes is lower than that for 3 MPI processes; the 
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Figure 6. Hybrid barrier: Using the OpenMP single directive for synchronisation. 
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Figure 7. Hybrid all-reduce; Using master thread communicating. 



same being true for 8 and 7 MPI processes in general, discounting the outliers 
in Figure 4. 

Overall, the best performance is achieved when using the OpenMP master 
directive to allow only the master thread to communicate. The overhead when 
using lock/unlock is almost the same as when using the single directive, 
although this case performs a bit better than lock. 

The results for the hybrid all-reduce operation are plotted in Figures 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 for the four cases using master for communication, using lock/unlock, 
using the single directive and using the master thread as the dedicated com- 
munication thread respectively. 

The most significant observation made from the four graphs is that the over- 
head of the hybrid all-reduce operation with 4 and 8 MPI processes is lower than 
that for 3, 5, 6, or 7 MPI processes. This points to an alternate MPI all-reduce 
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Figure 8. Hybrid all-reduce: Using OpenMP lock/unlock for synchronisation, 
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Figure 9. Hybrid all-reduce: Using the OpenMP single directive for synchronisation. 
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Figure 10. Hybrid all-reduce: Using dedicated communication thread. 
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Figure H. Hybrid all-to-all: Using master thread communicating. 



Strategy being used for 4 and 8 processes. As we were unable to conduct the 
experiment with more nodes we can not assert that this is true for other powers 
of two also. 

For all the four cases, the overhead increases almost linearly with increasing 
number of threads, except when using OpenMP single there is a sharp jump 
when going from 7 to 8 threads with 3 and 4 MPI processes. This jump however 
is more likely a factor of system load rather than a characteristic as it is not 
apparent in the other three cases. 

The overall cost of the operation is maximum when using OpenMP single 
followed closely by the lock/unlock method. A note about the graph in Figure 
10 is due: since the master thread acts as the dedicated communication thread 
and does not take part in the computational phase, the effective number of 
threads should be read as one minus the corresponding x-axis value. With that 
fact, this last method causes the least overhead, with cost lower than when using 
the master directive as the disgnated communication thread and much lower 
than either the lock/unlock or the single thread case. This is possibly due to 
decreased contention between the system and user threads, as the master thread 
only communicates and thus does not compete for cpu time with the system 
threads. It also create increased possibility for the overlap of computations with 
the MPI commmunication phase. 

The results for the hybrid all-to-all measurement are plotted in Figures 11, 12, 
13, and 14 for the four cases using master for communication, using lock/unlock, 
using the single directive and using the master thread as the dedicated com- 
munication thread respectively. 

The all-to-all results show a more expected behaviour with overhead in- 
creasing with increasing number of threads as well as with increasing number 
of MPI processes. With 8 MPI processes and 4 OpenMP threads, there is a 
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Figure 12. Hybrid all-to-all: Using OpenMP lock/unlock for synchronisation. 




Figure 13. Hybrid all-to-all: Using the OpenMP single directive for synchronisation. 




Figure 14. 



Hybrid all-to-all: Using a dedicated communication thread. 
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steep increase in cost for all the four cases. The overhead when using the 
lock/unlock primitives and the single directive is almost the same, and is sig- 
nificantly higher than when using the master as the designated communication 
thread. This indicates that there is no potential advantage in using either of the 
two as compared to the simpler method of using master. It also implies that 
there is little overlap between the execution of the OpenMP constructs and MPI 
communication. 

Comparing the overhead for master thread as the dedicated versus the desig- 
nated thread is more complex. In general, the overhead is lower with a dedicated 
thread when the number of threads is lesser than 5 and increases steeply when 
more than 5 threads are used. 

The results for the hybrid all-gather measurement are not shown on separate 
figures in this paper but follow a trend similar to the all-to-all measurement. 
The maximum overhead is incurred when using either the lock/unlock or the 
single directive, suggesting that the any-thread-communicates paradigm is 
suitable only when the OpenMP work is fairly coarse grained and significant 
load imbalance between threads is expected. In scenarios where the compu- 
tational phase is strictly synchronized, as it is when using single, the extra 
overhead of the single directive only adds to the total cost. As such it is 
much better to use the simpler - master thread as the designated communi- 
cating thread method. Otherwise, the performance of the single is almost 
the same as lock/unlock and thus is preferred as it is easier to use. However, 
the single directive has an implied barrier, which may not be needed in all 
scenarios in which case lock/unlock is expected to provide better performance. 

The overhead of the dedicated master thread method as compared to the 
designated master thread method is better for small number of threads. As was 
the case with the all-to-all operation, the performace of this method decreases 
with increasing numeber of threads. Specifically, the overhead is greater than 
the designated thread method when the number of threads are greater than 5. 

6. Conclusions 

We have presented an enhanced set of benchmarks for evaluating the perfor- 
mance of hybrid OpenMP-MPI constructs with focus on three collective opera- 
tions - barrier, all-to-all, and all-reduce. The implementation of our benchmarks 
is based on the extensible SKaMPI framework and allows great flexibility for 
tailoring the benchmark both externally and internally. We have shown and 
summarized the performance measurements for the IBM SP3 installation at the 
San Diego Supercomputing Center. Critical discussion of the results has also 
been presented highlighting the optimal mix of OpenMP and MPI, the most 
efficient way of managing MPI communication from within OpenMP, the op- 
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timal unit of communication, and the degree of overlap between computation 
and communication. 
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Abstract Many applications from scientific computing and physical simulations can benefit 
from a mixed task and data parallel implementation on parallel machines with 
a distributed memory organization, but it may also be the case that a pure data 
parallel implementation leads to faster execution times. Since the effort for 
writing a mixed task and data parallel implementation is large, it would be useful 
to have an a priori estimation of the possible benefits of such an implementation on 
a given parallel machine. In this article, we propose an estimation method for the 
execution time that is based on the modelling of computation and communication 
times by runtime formulas. The effect of concurrent message transmissions is 
captured by a contention factor for the specific target machine. To demonstrate 
the usefulness of the approach, we consider a complex method for the solution of 
ordinary differential equations with a potential for a mixed task and data parallel 
execution. As distributed memory machine we consider the Cray T3E and a 
Linux cluster. 

Keywords: execution time analysis, runtime formulas, mixed task and data parallelism, sci- 

entific computing 
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1. Introduction 

We consider task parallel programs in a form where the entire program is 
built up from multi-processor tasks (M-task) each of which can be executed on 
an arbitrary number of processors and is often implemented in a data-parallel 
way. Different M-tasks can cooperate in a compositional way which means that 
one task produces data to be used as input data by another task. But a program 
may also contain independent tasks which can be executed concurrently to each 
other on subsets of processors, also called groups of processors. There usually 
exists a large variety of different parallel realizations of the same application 
program. The program versions can differ in the execution order of the tasks 
and the mapping of each M-task onto a set of processors of a specific size. In 
this paper we address the question how to select an efficient parallel program 
version from the described class of programs when using a distributed memory 
machine (DMM). 

Whether a pure data parallel or a mixed task and data parallel program ver- 
sion is more efficient strongly depends on the specific application program and 
its requirement for communication, especially for collective communication 
operations. Collective communication operations performed on smaller pro- 
cessor groups lead to smaller execution times due to the logarithmic or linear 
dependence of the communication times on the number of processors [11, 9, 
6]. This behavior of the communication time can be an advantage for a con- 
current computations on disjoint subsets of processors. In general, the effort to 
implement a task parallel program is considerable and so it would be useful to 
have an effective method to determine the most efficient program version before 
implementing all the details. Such a method needs a notion of costs assigned 
to different program versions under consideration where the costs of a specific 
version meet some requirements: they should be based on the specific task 
structure and they should reflect the behavior of the parallel execution times 
resulting on a specific DMM. 

In this paper, we suggest a method based on costs estimating parallel exe- 
cution times of task parallel programs with M-tasks. The modelling of costs 
is based on a specification of the task structure and assumes a corresponding 
partition of the set of processors into groups or subsets of processors. The 
costs are given as runtime formulas that contain parameters describing the par- 
allel target machine and characteristics of the algorithm to be implemented. 
Runtime formulas have been used before for modelling the execution time of 
communication operations in isolation [II, 9], but their use for modelling the 
execution time of task parallel programs has not yet been studied. The runtime 
formulas are built up from computation costs and communication costs which 
reflect the actual execution of a computation or a communication operation in 
isolation. But due to complex processor architectures, memory hierarchies and 
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network properties, the execution time of an entire program might strongly be 
influenced by cache effects or network contention. Our aim is to investigate 
whether a purely program-oriented construction of the runtime formulas is suit- 
able to model costs for task parallel executions and whether additional effects 
like cache effects and network contention have to be taken into consideration 
to obtain an accurate prediction. 

In the following sections, we describe how to build up program-specific run- 
time formulas for parallel platforms with distributed memory. In Section 2 we 
summarize the general approach. Section 3 briefly introduces the parallel tar- 
get platforms used, a Cray T3E and a Beowulf cluster of PCs, and presents the 
runtime formulas for communication operations for those machines. As com- 
plex example applications we consider one-step methods for solving ordinary 
differentiation equations (ODEs) which have a potential for M-task parallelism. 
In Section 4, we model the runtime formula for an entire application. Section 5 
shows that the runtime formulas reflect the performance behavior of the parallel 
program and Section 6 concludes. 

2. Runtime formulas 

The runtime formulas of our cost model are composed according to the 
M-task structure of the programs whose execution time they describe and sum- 
marized in the following. The runtime formulas consist of two parts describing 
the computation times and the communication times. 

Computation and communication operations. The computation times are 
modelled by taking into account the number of operations to be executed. For 
each arithmetic operation we use a computation time top that can be determined 
by runtime measurements with simple sequential test programs on the parallel 
machine used. In addition, we use execution times Tf for specific functions 
/ which are needed to describe specific application problems. The execution 
time for such a function / can be build up from single computation operations 
or can be a measured time for the function in isolation. The reason to use a 
single value Tj in the runtime formula is that most numerical methods, like 
ODE solvers, are designed as black-box solvers, so that they can be used for 
arbitrary functions / describing the right-hand side of the ODE system. 

The communication times are modelled by formulas that describe the ex- 
ecution time of individual communication operations, such as single-transfer 
or broadcast operations. These formulas are used to model the internal com- 
munication time of a M-task, which are often realized in a data parallel way. 
Communication formulas may also be used to describe the time for data redis- 
tributions inserted between different multi-processor tasks related in a composi- 
tional way. The runtime formulas for communication operations are functions 
in closed form that depend on the message size 6 and the number p of pro- 
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cessors participating in the communication operation. For a given DMM, the 
value of these parameters result from modelling the runtime formulas by the 
least squares method. In Section 3 we present runtime formulas for different 
communication operations in isolation, see also [11, 9, 4]. 

Task parallel programs. Runtime formulas for entire programs are built up 
according to the task structure of the specific program. First, each participating 
M-task M is assigned a runtime formula built up from communication and 
computation times according to the internal structure. We assume a SPMD-like 
internal computation structure consisting of alternating phases of computation 
and communication, so that the execution time can be represented by 

— TcompiP^b) + Tf^ommiPib')- 

TcompiPi b) is the maximum of the execution times of the participating proces- 
sors. TcommiPi b) is the sum of the runtimes of the communication operations 
used. Second, the runtime of an entire program is built up from the costs of the 
M-tasks according to the task structure. In the case that two M-tasks Mi and 
M 2 are executed concurrently to each other on disjoint sets of processors, the 
maximum of the runtimes is taken: 

max (Tmi (pi , ni ) , Tm2 (P 2 , ri 2 ) ) . 

T^iiPi, Tii) denotes the runtime of task Mj for problem size Ui on a group of 
Pi processors, i=l,2. The sets of processors executing Mi and M 2 are assumed 
to be disjoint. In the case that two M-tasks Mi and M 2 are executed one after 
another and the runtimes are added: 

i'l'MiiPi'^l) "b 3^M2(P)^2)) "I" Tf^digtipifn). 

Both times (p, ^i) contain the same parameter p for the sizes of the proces- 

sor groups indicating that both tasks Mi and M 2 are executed on a processor 
group of the same size, which is usually the same group. In addition, some 
communication between successive task activations might be necessary to re- 
alize redistribution of data. The time needed for the redistribution is denoted 
by TredistiPi f^) where p is the number of participating processors and m the 
size of the data to be redistributed. 

2.1 Comparison with other cost models 

Our approach of performance modelling with runtime formulas combines 
a modelling part for SPMD-like computations and a construction part for the 
upper level task parallelism of M-tasks. The combination is inspired by the 
specific goal to compare the efficiency of different realizations with mixed 
task and data parallelism for the same given algorithm. Other cost models for 
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parallel programming, like the LogP model and its variations [2, 1] or the BSP 
model [7, 5], are aimed at aspects different from ours. The LogP model is 
more architecture oriented with an emphasis on a detailed modelling of parallel 
runtimes but is less suited to express explicitly upper level task parallelism. The 
BSP model concentrates on a specific program structure of supersteps which is 
not straightforwardly related to a mixed task and data parallelism with M-tasks. 
The advantage of using runtime formulas for the modelling of the execution 
times lies in the fact that they can easily be adapted to a mixed task and data 
parallel execution of program parts. Moreover, runtime formulas are able to 
capture the effect that the same communication operation may lead to different 
execution times, depending on whether other communication operations are 
simultaneously executed by concurrent processor groups or not. This effect 
cannot easily be captured by other models like the BSP model [7, 5] or the 
LogP model and its variations [2, 1] that assume a pure data-parallel execution 
of the program. In these models, it is difficult to capture runtime effects that 
occur only in a task parallel execution. Using runtime formulas, such effects 
can be captured, e.g., by contention factors introduced in Section 3.2. 

In constrast, the presented approach of runtime formulas exactly matches this 
program structure and its realization with by separating the two programming 
levels also in the cost model, i.e. by combining different methods of runtime 
estimation for the different kinds of parallelism, computations as it will be 
discussed in the next section. The further construction of more complex runtime 
formulas exactly mimics the task structure to be considered. Altogether, this 
results in a method that is ideally suited to be used by application programmers 
to compare the expected parallel runtime of different task structures without 
dealing with low-level architectural and implementation details. 

3. Modelling Communication Costs 

We consider the communication on different machine with distributed mem- 
ory, a Cray T3E- 1 200 and a Beowulf-Cluster. The T3E uses a three-dimensional 
torus network. The six communication links of each node are able to simulta- 
neously support hardware transfer rates of 600 MB/s for the T3E. 

The Beowulf Cluster CLiC (’Chemnitzer Linux Cluster’) is build up of 528 
Pentium III processors clocked at 800 MHz. The processors are connected by 
two different networks, the communication network and the service network. 
Both are based on the fast-Ethemet-standard, i.e., the PEs can swap 100 MBit 
per second. The service network (Extreme Block Diamand) allows external 
access to the cluster. The communication network (Cisco Catalyst) is used for 
inter-process communication between the PEs. 

We consider message-passing programs that are coded using the MPI stan- 
dard [3]. On the CLiC, LAM MPI, version 6.3.2 is used. 
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3.1 Communication operations in isolation 

For single-transfer operations and collective communication operations we 
consider different variants and measure their runtime on the CLiC and on a 
Cray T3E-1200. For single-transfer operations, the runtimes are obtained on a 
4-processor partition with processor 0 sending data to processor 3 . The message 
sizes are between 2 KByte and 400 KByte. Except for some anomalies of 
the buffered single-to-single transfer on the Cray T3E, the runtimes increase 
linearly with the message size. On the Cray T3E the standard single-to-single 
transfer is the fastest operation. For the CLiC we have additionally implemented 
a piecewise single-to-single transfer operation that splits the message to be 
transmitted into pieces of 4KB and sends the pieces separately. This is the 
fastest single-transfer operation on the CLiC. 

For collective communication operations we consider single-broadcast oper- 
ations (MPI_BcastO), accumulation operations (MPIJleduceO), gather op- 
erations (MPI -Gather 0), scatter operations (MPI_Scatter()), and multi- 
broadcast operations (MPI -Allgather ()). The execution times for collective 
communication operations on the Cray are essentially faster than on the CLiC. 
Again, we have implemented piecewise communication operations on the CLiC 
that turn out to be faster than the original operations. 

Runtime formulas: The runtime formulas that are used for the modelling 
are summarized in Table 1. The value b denotes the message size in bytes, p 
is the number of processors participating in the communication operation. The 
coefficients t and tc can be considered as startup and byte-transfer times and 
are determined by curve fitting with the least-squares method. For different 
internal realization of the same communication operation, different values for 
the coefficients are obtained. We therefore use an additional parameter V to 
distinguish the different variants; the specific values for the coefficients r (V), 
<c(V), fi(V) and t 2 (V) are given in Tables 2-3. 



Table I. Runtime formulas for communication operations. 



Operation 


Runtime formula 


MPLSend 


ta2s{b) = r + fc • 6 


MPLBcast 


tab(p,b) = rlog2(p) + tc ■ l0Q2{p) ■ b 


MPLReduce 


taa(p,b) = Tlog 2 (p) + tc ■ log 2 {p) ‘ b 


MPLAllgather 


tmb{p, 6) = ri + T 2 • P + fc • p • 6 



Single transfer: The runtime for a single-to-single transfer is modelled by a 
linear function (ft) = r-l-fc-ft wherer(F) denotes a startup time and tdV) 
denotes the byte-transfer time for the specific operation V. Curve fitting results 
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in the parameter values given in Table 2. The negative coefficients arise when 
using the least squares method for measured runtimes in the complete range of 
message sizes. Restricting the method to small message sizes up to 2 KByte 
leads to a separate, more accurate runtime formula for small messages without 
negative coefficients. A comparison between the predicted and measured run- 
times for all MPI single-transfer operations shows that the predictions fit the 
measured runtimes quite accurately, especially for large messages (not shown 
in a figure). 



Table 2. Parameter values for single-transfer operations and for collective operations such as 
single-broadcast and accumulation with a logarithmic dependence on the number of participating 
processors. 



Operation 

variant 


cue 


Cray T3E 


T(V)[fis] 


<c(U)[ps] 


r(F)[ps] 


<c(F)H 


MPLSend 


-7.526 


0.10607 


13.965 


0.00267 


Send_P 


145.021 


0.08804 


9.748 


0.00533 


MPLBcast 


-3420.688 


0.3409 


7.723 


0.0039 


Bcast_P 


564.125 


0.0939 


7.007 


0.0050 


MPLReduce 


-119.871 


0.1223 


168.516 


0.0093 



Single broadcast and accumulation: The modelling of single-broadcast 
(MPI_BcastO) operations, see Table 1, uses a logarithmic dependence on the 
number p of processors because the broadcast transmissions are based on broad- 
cast trees with logarithmic depth. The same formula can also be used for the 
prediction of single-accumulation operations (MPI-ReduceO). 

Multi-broadcast and gather/scatter: The runtime formula for multi-broad- 
cast operations (MPI_Allgather()), see Table 1, increases linearly with the 
message size and the number of processors. This formula can also be used to 
model scatter and gather operations. The resulting coefficients are shown in 
Table 3. 

3.2 Communication in task parallel executions 

Until now, we have considered runtime formulas for the execution time of 
communication operations in isolation, which means that there was no concur- 
rent communication operation of the same application program in transmission. 
In Section 4 those runtime formulas are used for the modelling and prediction of 
data parallel realizations of regular programs from scientific computing [9-10]. 
But it is not a priori clear whether those runtime formulas can also be used for 
modelling the execution time of mixed task and data parallel programs and in 
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Table 3. Parameter values for the runtime formulas with a linear dependence on the number 
of participating processors. MultiBcast.P and Allgather.P are piecewise implementations. 



Operation 

variant 


cue [/x5] 




Cray T3E [ps] 


n{V) 


T2(V) 


tc{V) 


n{V) 


T2(V) 


tc{V) 


MultiBcast 


-33270.8 


21801.5 


1.031 


-3.72 






MultiBcast-P 


-9724.2 


8385.5 


0.690 








MPI-Allgather 


9175.3 


-7542.0 


3.182 








Allgather^P 


-669.9 


543.3 


2.806 


7.72 


13.23 


0.018 


MPl-AllgatherV 


-709.6 


-957.0 


5.443 


11.83 


17.47 


0.019 


MPLGather 


-316.2 


654.5 


0.095 


31.08 


-118.51 


0.006 


MPLScatter 


24.6 


1439.5 


0.086 


-0.48 


5.45 


0.003 



fact, experiments have shown that using the runtime formulas from Subsection 
3.1 leads to predicted runtimes that are too small compared to the measured 
runtimes. The effect is much larger on the Beowulf cluster than on the T3E. 
This behavior indicates that concurrent communication operations of the same 
application program can interfere with each other in the sense that the trans- 
mission time is delayed, especially when many single-to-single transmissions 
are executed concurrently. 

Further experiments have shown that only a slight change of the runtime 
formula for communication operations is needed to model the runtime of con- 
current communication transmissions. The change can be concluded from the 
following observation made when using the runtime formulas for data parallel 
realizations from Subsection 3.1 to model the runtime for concurrent collec- 
tive communication operations: The difference between the measured and the 
predicted runtimes is increasing with the number p of processors (used for the 
entire application program) and the size n of the message transmitted. The de- 
pendence onp is more significant than the dependence on n. Both dependencies 
correspond to the expectation that collisions in the network become more likely 
when the number of participating processors and the message sizes are increas- 
ing. To capture the interference of a concurrent execution of communication 
operations in the runtime formulas, we adjust the byte transfer time of the run- 
time formulas by introducing a network contention factor C {p, n) that depends 
on p and n. In principle, this factor can be determined by a detailed queuing 
analysis, but this would require the knowledge of the internal realizations of 
the MPI communication operations. Thus, we take the approach to determine 
the contention factor empirically starting from the runtime estimation with the 
runtime formulas from Subsection 3.1. 
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We determine the contention factor by comparing the delay in the execution 
times for communication operations, when they are performed concurrently, 
using the execution times of these operations without network contention. The 
contention factor itself is modelled as a function of p and n and the shape of the 
contention factor (or contention function) has been determined by experiments 
from the measured delays in the execution times. The parameters within this 
function are then determined by curve fitting. The resulting contention factor is 
used for modelling the communication times of those program parts of complex 
applications that are executed in a mixed task and data parallel way. Each 
parallel machine is characterised by a different contention factor because of 
the different network architectures of the machines. To summarize, using the 
contention factor, the structure of the runtime formulas for one communication 
operation does not change but the contention factor is used to adjust the byte- 
transfer time tc to the specific situation. Especially, the startup times are not 
changed. Thus, for example, the runtime formula of a multi-broadcast operation 
is 

tmbip, b) = Ti-{-T 2 -p + C{p, n)-tc-p-b. (1) 

The same contention factor is used for each communication operation, i.e., there 
is no need to determine different contention factors for different communication 
operations. The communication operations of pure data parallel parts of appli- 
cation programs are modelled without the contention factor because there is no 
interference of message transmission. The contention factors for the modelling 
of concurrent message transmissions are 

Ct3e{p, n) = 0.04 • p • log2{log2{p)) ■ log2{n) 

CcLiciP, n) = 0.0045 p p- log 2 {p) • {log 2 {n) -\- log 2 {p)), 

where p denotes the total number of processors participating in the execution 
and n the size of the message transmitted. 

4. Example Application 

To investigate the usefulness of the modelling approach for complex appli- 
cation programs, we consider parallel implementations of a specific solution 
method for ordinary differential equations (ODEs), the iterated Runge-Kutta 
method (iterated RK method). 

4.1 Task structure of iterated RK methods 

The iterated RK method is an explicit one-step method for the solution of ini- 
tial value problems of ODEs. The iterated RK methods determines a sequence 
of approximation values j/i, j/2> J/ 3 - - for the exact solution of the ODE system 
in a series of sequential time steps. In each of the time steps a fixed number s of 
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stage vectors are iteratively computed and combined to the next approximation 
vector in the following way: 

for 1 = 1, a initialize stage vector v^g) 
forj = 

for 1 = 1, s: compute new stage vector approximation 
compute new approximation vector 
compute approximation vector y^+r*' control. 

The number m of iterations is given by the specific RK method. Each com- 
putation of a stage vector approximation requires an evaluation of the function 
/ that describes the ODE to be solved. The advantage of the iterated RK 
methods for a parallel execution is that the iteration system of size s ■ n con- 
sists of s independent function evaluations that can be performed in parallel 
[8]. For systems of differential equations, an additional data parallelism can 
be exploited. Thus, the algorithm provides several possibilities for a parallel 
implementation. The computation of the stage vectors in one iteration j of 
the stage- vector computation can be performed on subsets of processors at the 
same time (group implementation) or alternatively by all processors one after 
another (consecutive implementation). The group implementation is a mixed 
task and data parallel implementation whereas the consecutive implementation 
is a pure data parallel realization. 



4.2 Consecutive implementation 

The computation time of the consecutive execution on p processors without 
the stepsize control can be modelled by the formula 



Tdp(n,p) 




n 

P 



^ (2s-l-l) top + 







Tf + n a to 



where Tf denotes the time for the evaluation of one component of / and top 
denotes the time for the execution of one arithmetic operation. In each loop body 
each processor has to compute n/p components of the argument vector using 
2s + I operations and njp components of /. Since / and its access pattern are 
not known in advance, the complete argument vector has to be made available 
to each processor with a multi-broadcast operation. For the communication 
time, the following formula is used with t^b from Table 1. 



Cdp{n,p) 



$ Tfl tpfib 





4.3 Group implementation 

A group implementation of the iterated RK method uses s independent groups 
of processors where each group Gi of size §i,i = 1, . . . , s, is responsible for 
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forall I € {1, . . . , s} do in parallel ( group parallelism) 
forall processors q £ Gi do ( data parallelism) { 
compute \nlgi\ components of /(j/k); 
initialize \n/gi\ components of . . . , 

} 

for j = 1, . . . , m do ( sequential iteration) { 

forall I £ {1, . . . , s} do in parallel ( group parallelism) 
forall q £ Gi do ( data parallelism inside groups) { 
compute \nlgi\ components of argument p{l,j) 
group-multi-broadcast of local components of p{l,j); 
evaluate \n/gi] components of 1 
group-multi-broadcast of local components of f{p{l,j)) 

} 

forall processors 9 do ( data parallelism on all processors) 
compute fn/p] components of Uk+u 
multi-broadcast the computed components of 

} 

stepsize control; 

Figure 1. Group implementation for one time step of the iterated RK method. 



computing the approximations of one specific stage vector. The pseudo-code 
in Figure 1 illustrates the structure of the program. 

The processor groups should be of equal size, since the computation of each 
stage vector approximation requires an equal amount of computation. As it 
is possible that p is not a multiple of s, the group with the smallest number 
gmin = \p/s\ of processors determines the computation time 



'^gprfi-iP) 




3 t 



op- 



The communication time is modelled by the runtime formula with the ma- 
chine specific contention factor, see Equation ( 1 ), to reflect the concurrently 
executed multi-broadcast operations. 



2 • m • tmb ^Qmin) ^ ^ ~l" tmb ^P, |"“ ^ • 
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5. Runtime experiments 

To validate the runtime formulas we have performed runtime tests on the 
and T3E and the CLiC for up to 128 processors. Since the execution time of 
the iterated RK method strongly depends on the ODE system to be solved, we 
consider two classes of ODE systems: 

Sparse ODE systems. These ODE systems have a right-hand side function 
/ for which the evaluation of each component has a fixed evaluation time that 
is independent of the size n of the ODE system (sparse function), i.e., the 
evaluation time of the entire function / consisting of n components increases 
linearly with the size of the ODE system. 

Dense ODE systems. These ODE systems have a right-hand side function 
/ for which the evaluation of each component has an evaluation time that in- 
creases linearly with n, i.e., the evaluation time of the entire function / increases 
quadratically with the size of the ODE system. 

Dense ODE systems lead to the fact that the computation time usually dom- 
inates the communication time, i.e., the comparison of measured and predicted 
execution times shows how good the computation times are modelled. On the 
other hand, for sparse ODE systems the communication time plays an important 
role and the comparison also includes this part. We have used an iterated RK 
method with 5 = 4 stages that is based on an implicit RadauIIA method. This 
method leads to a convergence order of 7, if m = 6 iterations are executed 
in each time step. The runtimes shown in the following tables and figures are 
runtimes for one time step of the method and are obtained by averaging over 
a large number of time steps. The (measured and predicted) runtimes include 
the time for stepsize and error control. 

On the T3E, the runtime of the consecutive implementations of the iterated 
RK method for dense ODE systems can be modelled very accurately and are 
not shown here. But sparse ODE systems also lead to good predictions. In 
this case, no concurrent message transmissions take place, and therefore the 
contention factor does not need to be used. For both cases, the predictions are 
quite accurate, but not as accurate as the predictions for dense ODE systems. 
Nevertheless, they are accurate enough to be used for predicting the effect of a 
task parallel implementation. 

Figure 2 shows the deviations between measured and predicted runtime for 
a group implementation of the iterated RK method for dense (left) and for 
sparse (right) ODE systems on a T3E, again using the contention factor for the 
concurrent message transmissions because of a task parallel execution. Fig- 
ure 3 illustrates the accuracy of the group implementation for dense (left) and 
sparse (right) ODE systems of large sizes on the T3E for different numbers 
of processors. In contrast to dense ODE systems, the solution of sparse ODE 
systems leads only to considerable speedups for processor numbers of up to 
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Figure 2. Deviation between measured and predicted runtime of group implementation 
for dense (left) and sparse (right) ODE system on the Cray T3E-1200. 
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Figure 3. Measured and predicted execution times for a group implementation of one 
time step of the iterated RK method for a dense function of size n = 5000 (left) and for 
a Brusselator system of size n = 32768 (right) on a Cray T3E-1200. 

16. For larger numbers of processors, the communication time dominates the 
computation times. 

Figure 4 compares measured and predicted execution times for group imple- 
mentations of the iterated RK methods for dense ODE systems on the CLiC. 
Figure 5 shows an illustration for a fixed message size and different numbers 
of processors. For this machine, the deviations between the measured and pre- 
dicted execution times are much larger than for the T3E, especially for a larger 
number of processors. Although the deviations may be quite lai^e, they can 
still be used as a rough estimate of the performance of a task parallel execution. 
The main reason for the large deviations are caused by the large increase of the 
communication time with an increasing number of processors. But also for a 
smaller number of processors, there are considerable deviations for large sys- 
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Figure 4. Deviation between measured and predicted runtime of a group impiementa- 
tion of one time step of the iterated RK method for a dense function on the CLiC Beowuif 
cluster. 



tern sizes because of caching effects which are caused by the memory hierarchy 
of the single processors (Intel Pentium III). Such effects are much smaller on 
the Alpha 21164 processor of the T3E-1200 because of its different cache or- 
ganization. The runtimes on the CLiC show that even for dense ODE systems, 
the machine only leads to satisfactory speedups for up to 32 processors. For 
larger processor numbers, the communication time and the network contention 
are too high. 
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Figure 5. Measured and predicted execution times for a group Implementation of one 
time step of the iterated RK method for dense ODE of size n = 1000 (left) and n = 5000 
(right) on the CLIC Beowulf cluster. 
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6 . Conclusions 

In this article, we have shown that it is possible to model the execution times 
of mixed task and data parallel implementations by runtime formulas and that 
the use of a simple contention factor is sufficient to capture the interference of 
concurrent message transmissions. The runtime formulas model the execution 
times quite accurately for parallel machines like the T3E with a high-speed in- 
terconnection network. For a Beowulf cluster with an Ethernet-based network, 
the network contention caused by concurrent transmissions is much larger and 
it is more difficult to capture the effects by a simple contention factor. But the 
predictions are still reasonable and give a first impression of the possible effects 
of a task parallel realization. 
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Abstract The efficient implementation of collective communication is a key factor to pro- 
vide good performance and scalability of communication patterns that involve 
global data movement and global control. Moreover, this is essential to enhance 
the fault-tolerance of a parallel computer. For instance, to check the status of the 
nodes, perform some distributed algorithm to balance the load, synchronize the 
local clocks, or do performance monitoring. Therefore, the support for multicast 
communications can improve the performance and resource utilization of a paral- 
lel computer. The Quadrics interconnect (QsNET), which is being used in some 
of the largest machines in the world, provides hardware support for multicast. 
The basic mechanism consists of the capability for a message to be sent to any set 
of contiguous nodes in the same time it takes to send a unicast message. The two 
main collective communication primitives provided by the network software are 
the barrier synchronization and the broadcast, which are both implemented in two 
different ways, either using the hardware support, when nodes are contiguous, or a 
balanced tree and unicast messaging, otherwise. In this paper some performance 
results are given for the above collective communication services, that show, on 
the one hand, the outstanding performance of the hardware-based primitives even 
in the presence of a high network background traffic; and, on the other hand, the 
limited performance achieved with the software-based implementation. 
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1. Introduction 

Current trends on high-speed interconnects include the availability of a com- 
munication processor in the network interface card [3, 11], which allows the 
implementation of high level messaging libraries without explicit intervention 
of the main CPU [4]; and the support for collective communications at hardware 
level [12], which outperforms traditional software-based multicast implemen- 
tations. Both approaches can aid in the implementation of communication 
patterns which involve global data movement and global control. 

Hardware support for multicast communication combined with the local 
processing power provided by network processors gives the opportunity of 
addressing several open problems in current and future medium- and large-scale 
parallel computers: scalability, responsiveness, programmability, performance, 
resource utilization and fault-tolerance. Many recent research results show that 
job scheduling and resource management techniques based on gang scheduling 
and coscheduling algorithms can provide solutions to these open problems [1,7, 
6, 10]. Another aspect where efficient multicast communication can play a key 
role is performance diagnosis and tunning, and performance control [9, 13]. By 
integrating dynamic performance instrumentation with configurable resource 
management algorithms and a real-time adaptive control mechanism, runtime 
systems could automatically configure resource managers. Such systems would 
increase achieved performance by adapting to temporally varying application 
behavior. 

Hardware support for multicast communication requires many functionali- 
ties, that are dependent on the network topology, the routing algorithm and the 
flow control strategy. For example, in a wormhole network, switches must be 
capable of forwarding flits from one input channel to multiple output channels 
at the same time [14]. Unfortunately, these tree-based algorithms can suffer 
from blocking problems in the presence of congestion [15]. Also, the packets 
must be able to encode the set of destinations in an easy-to-decode, compact 
manner, in order to reduce the packet size and to guarantee fast routing times 
in the switches. 

Software multicasts, based on unicast messages, are simpler to implement, do 
not require dedicated hardware and are not constrained by the network topology 
and routing algorithms, but they can be much slower than the hardware ones. 

In previous work we analyzed in depth how hardware- and software-based 
multicasts are designed and implemented in the Quadrics network (QsNET) 
[12]. In this paper some modifications have been pertormed in the communi- 
cation libraries to evaluate the underlying mechanisms that provide multicast 
support. 

The initial part of the paper part introduces the mechanisms at the base of the 
hardware and software multicast primitives that, on their turn are at the base of 
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more sophisticated collective communication patterns as broadcasts, barriers, 
scatter, gather, reduce, etc. 

In the second part we provide an extensive performance evaluation of two 
user-level collective communication patterns, barrier and broadcast, imple- 
mented using both hardware and software multicast algorithms. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents the ba- 
sic mechanisms that support collective communication on the QsNET, while 
Section 3 gives a detailed description of the main collective communication 
services. Section 4 presents the experimental results and performance analysis. 
Finally, some concluding remarks and future directions are given in Section 5. 

2. Collective Communication on the Quadrics Network 

The QsNET is a butterfly bidirectional multistage interconnection network 
with 4x4 switches [11], which can be viewed as a quaternary fat-tree. It is 
based on two building blocks, a programmable network interface called Elan, 
and a low-latency high-bandwidth communication switch called Elite. It uses 
wormhole switching with two virtual channels per physical link, source-based 
routing and adaptive routing. Some of the most important aspects of this net- 
work are: the integration of the local memory into a distributed virtual shared 
memory, the support for zero-copy remote DMA transactions and the hardware 
support for collective communication [12]. 

The basic hardware mechanism that supports collective communication is 
provided by the Elite switches. The Elite switches can forward a packet to 
a set of physically contiguous output ports. Thus, a multicast packet can be 
sent to any group of adjacent nodes by using a single hardware-based multicast 
transaction. When the destination nodes are not contiguous a software-based 
implementation which uses a tree and point-to-point messages is used. 

2.1 Hardware-Based Multicast 

Hardware-based broadcasts are propagated into the network by sending a 
packet to the top of the tree and then forwarding the packet to more than one 
switch output as the packet is sent down the tree. Deadlocks might occur on the 
way down when multiple broadcasts are sent simultaneously [5]. This situation 
is avoided by sending broadcast packets always to a fixed top tree switch, thus 
serializing all broadcasts. In Figure 1 (a) it is shown that the top leftmost switch 
is chosen as the logical root for the collective communication, and every request, 
in the ascending phase, must pass through one of the dotted paths until it gets 
to the root switch. In Figure 1 (b) we can see how a multicast packet reaches 
the root node; the multiple branches are then propagated in parallel. If another 
collective communication is issued while the first one is still in progress, it is 
serialized in the root switch. The second multicast packet will be able to proceed 
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only after an EOP token cleans the circuit of the first communication (Figure 1 
(c) and (d)). All nodes connected to the network are capable of receiving the 
multicast packet, as long as the multicast set is physically contiguous. 




Figure I. Hardware multicast 

For a multicast packet to be successfully delivered, a positive acknowledge- 
ment must be received from all the recipients of the multicast group. The Elite 
switches combine the acknowledgements, as pioneered by the NYU Ultracom- 
puter [2], returning a single one to the source. Acknowledgements are combined 
in a way that the “worst” ack wins (a network error wins over an unsuccessful 
transaction, which on its turn wins over a successful one), returning a positive 
ack only when all the partners in the collective communication complete the 
distributed transaction with success. 

2.2 Software-Based Multicast 

The Quadrics communication libraries implement a software-based multicast 
algorithm to be used when the hardware support is not usable. The algorithm 
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uses a balanced tree to perform multicast transactions. Figure 2 shows the tree 
used for a 16-node group with the source at node 0. The source process sends a 
copy of the packet to its children, which, after receiving it, forward the packet to 
their children. Eventually all the processes will be reached. As it can be seen for 
the example on the figure, a broadcast would take 6 point-to-point transactions 
to be completed. This algorithm is performed by the thread processor included 
in the Elan. The thread processor can receive an incoming packet, do some basic 
processing and send one or more replies in few //s, without any interaction with 
the main processors. 




Figure 2. Balanced tree used by the software multicast algorithm 



3. Barrier Synchronization and Broadcast 
3.1 Barrier Synchronization 

A synchronization barrier is a logical point in the control flow of a parallel 
program at which all processes in a group must arrive before any of the pro- 
cesses in the group are allowed to proceed. Typically, a barrier synchronization 
involves a logical reduce operation followed by a broadcast. 

QsNET implements two different synchronization mechanisms in the com- 
munication libraries, a mixed software and hardware barrier with the name 
eletii-gsync 0 and a purely hardware one called elan_hgsync 0 . 

The algorithm implemented with elaui-gsync ( ) uses the balanced tree de- 
scribed in Section 2.2 to send the ’ready’ signal to the process at the root node. 
Each process in the tree waits for ’ready’ signals from its children, and when it 
receives all of them sends its own signal up to the parent process. When the root 
process receives all its ’ready’ signals it performs a hardware broadcast which 
either sets an event (which all processes are waiting for) or writes a single word 
in a given memory location (which all processes are polling). If the destination 
nodes are not adjacent the same tree structure is used to distribute the data using 
point-to-point messages. 
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When a barrier operation is performed with one of the synchronization mech- 
anisms (eleui-hgysnc 0 or elanJigysncEvent () ), all processes in the group 
set a barrier sequence number in a system memory location (Figure 3(a)). All of 
them but the root node (which is the process with the lowest ID in the group) wait 
for a ’ready’ signal (busy polling on a memory location with elan_hgysnc() 
or an event mechanism with elan JigysncEvent ( ) ). The root process uses an 
Elan thread to send a special test-and-set broadcast packet (subfigure (b)). This 
packet spans all the processes and checks if the barrier sequence value in each 
process matches with its own sequence number (it does if the corresponding 
process reached the barrier). All the replies are then combined by the Elites on 
the way back to the root node which receives a single ACK token (subfigure 
(c)). If all the nodes are ready an EOF token is sent to the group to set an event 
or write a word to wake up the processes waiting in the barrier (subfigure (d)). 
It has to be noted that this mechanism is completely integrated into the network 
flow control. 

3.2 Broadcast 

The main communication primitive of the QsNET is the remote DMA. A 
DMA operation transfers data between local and remote address spaces (in- 
cluding Elan memory). In addition to providing point-to-point communication, 
DMAs can also be used to perform group-wide operations such as broadcast 
and flood DMAs (a flood is similar to a broadcast but the operation completes 
as soon as any of the destinations accepts the DMA). The effect of a write 
broadcast DMA is to copy the data from the source to the destination buffers 
of all the processes in the group. The implementation of the broadcast DMAs 
relies on all receiving processes having the destination buffer at the same virtual 
address, to obtain good performance. 

Two different broadcast implementations are provided by the QsNET com- 
munication libraries: elan_bcast() and elaui_hbcast(). Both must be 
called by all the processes in the group involved in the broadcast operation to 
guarantee that the receivers have allocated the buffers by the time the transac- 
tion is performed by the sender process. As a result, the broadcast is composed 
of two transactions: first, a barrier synchronization and, second, the broadcast 
itself. In both implementations, two types of memory resources can be used. 
On the one hand a global destination buffer, which has the same virtual ad- 
dress in all the processes (the communication library provides special memory 
allocation functions to do that), allows DMA transactions directly from one 
source to multiple destinations. On the other hand, if this memory allocation is 
not used, system buffers are utilized as intermediate copy space (this approach 
implies one copy at the source, and another copy at the destination). 
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Figure 3. elanJigsyncO Barrier implementation 



The elan_bcast() implementation uses a software-based synchronization 
for the first phase similar to that utilized by the first phase of elan^syncO 
(Section 3.1). The second phase is triggered by an event set in the source node 
and is done using the hardware broadcast mechanism (if all the destination Elans 
are contiguous) or by means of a software-based broadcast (if the destination 
Elans are not). This transaction distributes the data and wakes up the processes 
waiting in the barrier performed during the first phase. This implementation 
provides better performance than a call to elan_gsync() (which involves a 
software-based synchronization and a broadcast) and a later broadcast to send 
the data. 

The elanJibcastO primitive calls elan-beast () if the hardware broad- 
cast mechanism is not available, for example when the nodes are not contiguous. 
If this mechanism is available, it performs a barrier to synchronize all the nodes 
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using elan-hgsync 0 (Section 3.1) and a hardware broadcast to distribute the 
data. 

The Elan hardware broadcast can only write to the memory space of a single 
process per node since there is only a single context specified by the virtual 
process identifier. Hence, with multiple processes per node, the only way to 
use the hardware broadcast facility is to broadcast into an area of shared memory 
and then get the processes to copy from there. This has been optimized by using 
a FIFO like scheme that tries to overlap the broadcast with the copies. 

4. Experimental Results 

The performance of the collective communication services of the Quadrics 
network was evaluated on a 32-node cluster of Dell 1550, running Red Hat 7. 1 
Linux. Each node has two 1.13 GHz Pentium-Ill with 1 GB of ECC RAM, and a 
Quadrics QM-400 Elan3 NIC attached to the network through a 66MHz/64-bit 
PCI bus. 



4.1 Unidirectional Ping 

To provide some basic performance results of the QsNET on our experimen- 
tal testbed, we analyzed the latency and bandwidth of the network for unicast 
messages of different sizes sent between a pair of nodes. The communication 
buffers were placed either in main or in Elan memory. These tests provide a 
performance reference to consistently analyze the results on collective commu- 
nication. 

The bandwidth of the unidirectional ping is shown on Figure4 a). The asymp- 
totic data bandwidth is 336 MB/s and is obtained when the buffers are placed 
in the Elan memory. Taking into account the data payload and the overhead 
introduced by the message header (routing tags, CRC, etc.), the delivered peak 
bandwidth is 396 MB/s, or 99% of the nominal bandwidth (400 MB/s). With 
buffers in main memory the peak bandwidth is 324 MB/s. These results also 
show that the PCI interface running at 66 MHz provides a good performance. 

Figure 4 b) shows the latency for messages shorter than 4 KB. With Elan 
memory buffers the latency is almost constant at 2.1 /is for messages up to 64 
bytes, because these messages can be sent using a single transaction. We note 
a slight increase in latency with main memory buffers of 0.3 ^s for messages 
up to 16 bytes and of 1 /its for messages up to 4 KB. 

4.2 Collective Communications 

The barrier synchronization and broadcast primitives provided by the QsNET 
have been tested using configurations ranging from 4 to 32 nodes. Results have 
been obtained by averaging the metrics over 10000 consecutive tests. Average 
latency results are reported for the barrier synchronization tests. For the broad- 
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Ping Bandwidth 



Ping Latency 





Figure 4. Unidirectional Ping 



Barrier Test 




Figure 5. Barrier Synchronization 



cast tests bandwidth and latency are reported. Results for laiger configurations 
can be found in [12]. A scalability analysis for broadcast is presented in [8]. 

In addition, tests with background traffic have been performed to analyze 
the behavior of the collective communications under network contention. This 
background traffic is generated by 32 processes running in 32 nodes, with all 
nodes injecting messages into the network at maximum load. The goal of these 
tests is to identify the performance degradation experienced by the collective 
communication in the presence of congestion. The traffic pattern used to gener- 
ate background traffic has been complement; the node with binary coordinates 
Otji — 2 ) • • * ) Oj , oq communicates tvith the node — j, — 2 j * * * j ttj, oq. 

This pattern was selected because it uses all the network links at the same time. 

To guarantee that the performance degradation of the collective communi- 
cation is only due to the network contention and not to scheduling issues, the 
background traffic generation and the collective communication benchmark 
were run in distinct processors. 

4.2.1 Barrier Synchronization. Figure 5 shows the average time re- 
quired to perform a barrier synchronization in an empty network. Results for 
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the three primitives provided by the libraries (Section 3. 1) are shown versus the 
number of nodes. We can see that the hardware-based implementations of the 
barrier (elaaiJigsyncO and elanJigsyncEventO) provide the best results 
when compared to the software-based implementation (elan_gsyncO), both 
in absolute performance and in scalability. The latency of the software-based 
implementation grows as the logarithm of the number of nodes (approximately 
1//S each time the number of nodes is doubled). In this case the average latency 
to synchronize 32 nodes is 9.1//S. On the other hand, the hardware barriers 
(which show negligible differences between them) provide an average latency 
of 4.2/us for 32 nodes. 

The behavior of the barrier synchronization has been analyzed by performing 
tests with complement background traffic. The results depicted in Figure 6 show 
that the buffer allocation of the background traffic has no significant effect. The 
network is the bottleneck in this case, not the PCI bus. The software barrier 
is significantly affected by the background traffic, the slowdown is 60 in the 
worst case of 32 nodes. On the other hand, there is little impact on the hardware 
barriers, whose latency is only doubled (1.8 slowdown). 

The scalability is also affected by the background traffic. The latency of 
the hardware-based implementations with the number of nodes increases 24% 
(when the number of nodes varies from 4 to 32) with no background traffic, and 
43% with background traffic. On the other hand, the latency increase of the 
software-based synchronization is 60% and 180% respectively. The software- 
based barrier latency scalability is shown to be more sensitive to complement 
background traffic than the hardware-based barriers. 

These results show an important outcome, from a practical point of view, the 
hardware-based implementation of the barrier can be considered insensitive to 
network contention. 



I 
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Barrier Test - main memory oomplemenl traffic Barrier Test - elan memory complement traffic 





(a) 



(b) 



Figure 6. elan_hgsync() Latency with Contention 
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4.2.2 Broadcast. As mentioned in Section 3.2, the elan.bcast ( ) prim- 
itive by default uses a hardware multicast when all the destination nodes are 
contiguous. In order to perform a fair comparison between the hardware- 
and the software-based multicast mechanisms, the original implementation of 
elan_bcast() has been modified to use the tree-based algorithm, even in the 
case where the destination nodes are adjacent. As described in Section 3.2 the 
software-based broadcast primitive implementation uses the hardware mecha- 
nism if available. Thus, the results reported in this section refer to the modified 
version of elan_bcast(). 

Figure 7 shows the results obtained with broadcast over 32 nodes using 
both algorithms supported by the system libraries (Section 3.2) with buffers 
globally allocated in main and Elan memory, that is, with the same virtual 
address in all processes. As expected, the best performance is obtained with 
the hardware-based broadcast with buffers in Elan memory. In this case the 
measured bandwidth for 256 KB messages is 319 MB/s, which is 95% of 
the unicast bandwidth (Section 4.1). With buffers in main memory the peak 
bandwidth is 306 MB/s, or 95% of the unicast bandwidth. The asymptotic 
bandwidth of the software-based implementation is 40 MB/s (8 sending steps 
to reach the last node in a 32-node network), which is worse than what it would 
be expected with a binary-tree implementation (5 sending steps to reach 32 
nodes). For all the implementations the latency for messages shorter than 64 
bytes is constant since those messages are sent using a single transaction. The 
hardware-based broadcast latency is lower than 8 /is for messages up to 256 
bytes, with no significant effect of the memory allocation, while the software- 
based broadcast takes 10 /is longer when using Elan memory buffers and 12 /is 
longer with main memory buffers. 



Broadcast Test - 32 Nodes Broadcast Test - 32 Nodes 




(a) (b) 



Figure 7. Broadcast 

Bandwidth and latency versus the number of nodes for 256 KB messages 
are depicted in Figure 8. Regarding the hardware-based broadcast, both per- 
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formance metrics are almost insensitive to the number of nodes (for the tested 
configurations), slowdowns between 3 and 4% were measured. On the other 
hand, when the software-based broadcast is used, a significant performance 
degradation occurs when the number of nodes increases due to the logarithmic 
behavior of the tree-based implementation. In this case the slowdown is 66% 
when the number of nodes increases from 4 to 32. 



Broadcast Tost. 2S6k bytes Broadcast Test, 2S6k bytes 




Figure 8. Broadcast Scalability 



Broadcast Test - 32 Nodes, elan menx>ry complement traffic 




Broadcast Test - 32 Nodes, elan memory complement traffic 




1 4 t6 64 256 IK 4K t6K 64K 256K 

Message Size (bytes) 



(a) 



(b) 



Figure 9. Broadcast with Contention 

In the presence of network contention (Figure 9) the broadcast performance 
decreases significantly. Similar results are obtained either with background 
traffic using main or Elan memory (due to space limitations only results for 
background traffic in Elan memory are shown). The asymptotic bandwidth for 
the hardware-based broadcast is 37 MB/s and the software-based broadcast gets 
14 MB/s. The hardware-based implementation suffers from a higher degrada- 
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tion in the presence of background traffic since there is higher contention with 
the background traffic to perform the link reservation. 

In terms of scalability (Figure 10) the four alternatives suffer from the same 
performance degradation as the number of nodes increases. Although his effect 
slows down as the number of nodes is increased, we need to further investigate 
this behavior by analyzing larger configurations. 



Broadcast Test. 256k bytes • elan memory oomplomenl traffic Broadcast Tost, 256k bytes - eiarr memory complement traffic 





(a) (b) 

Figure 10. Broadcast Scalability with Contention 



5. Conclusion 

In this paper, we present a description and evaluation of the Quadrics inter- 
connection network (QsNET) support for collective communication. 

The underlying mechanism that provides the hardware support for collective 
communication is presented. After that, the two basic communication patterns 
provided by the system software, barrier synchronization and broadcast, are 
described. 

An experimental evaluation of hardware-based and software-based imple- 
mentations of these services has been performed on a 32-node cluster. Our 
experiments show that the time to complete a hardware-based barrier synchro- 
nization on the whole set of nodes is as low as 4.2 fxs, with very good scalability 
for the network configurations tested. In the presence of network contention, the 
average latency for the hardware barrier is 8.5 /xs, with 95% of the synchroniza- 
tions taking less than 16 /xs. From a practical point of view the hardware-based 
barrier can be considered insensitive to network contention. 

Good latency and scalability are also achieved with the software-based syn- 
chronization, which completes in 9. 1 /xs on an empty network. On the other 
hand, it is shown to suffer a significant performance degradation with back- 
ground traffic. 
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Regarding the broadcast, the hardware-based implementation can deliver 
a sustained bandwidth of 319 MB/s (95% of the point-to-point bandwidth) 
with less than 8 //s latency for messages up to 256 bytes when using Elan 
memory buffers (306 MB/s, 8 //s with main memory buffers). The software- 
based broadcast delivers an asymptotic bandwidth of 40 MB/s for any memory 
allocation (the bottleneck in this case is the algorithm itself, not the PCI bus). 

Contention tests, done in the presence of high network load, show that the 
broadcast maintains reasonably good performance (i.e. less than 200 /zs to 
deliver messages up to 4 KB). In this case the hardware-based broadcast out- 
performs the software-based broadcast thanks to its hardware-based synchro- 
nization and packet transmission mechanism. 

Overall, our analysis shows the potential of the interconnect to efficiently 
support large-scale collective communication, even in the presence of high 
network contention. On the other hand, while the hardware support is shown 
to make possible extremely good performance, its usage is limited to those 
cases where all the destination nodes are physically contiguous. Otherwise, 
for example with a single faulty node, a tree-based software implementation is 
used. This situation is likely to happen in current an future high-performance 
parallel machines, soon to reach tens of thousand of processors. This fact makes 
the hardware support unusable in practice. As future work, we plan to address 
this problem to overcome the impact of a few faulty nodes (or components) 
on the performance of collective communications. This will make a great 
impact not only on applications performance but on the behavior of the whole 
system. In particular if modem resource managers with job launching and 
process scheduling functions, which rely on efficient collective communication, 
are used. 
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Abstract A major method of constructing applications to run on a computational Grid is to 
assemble them from components - separately deployable units of computation of 
well-defined functionality. Performance steering is an adaptive process involv- 
ing run-time adjustment of factors affecting the performance of an application. 
This paper presents a design for a system capable of steering, towards a mini- 
mum run-time, the performance of a component-based application executing in 
a distributed fashion on a computational Grid. The proposed performance steer- 
ing system controls the performance of single applications, and the basic design 
seeks to separate application-level and component-level concerns. The existence 
of a middleware resource scheduler external to the performance steering system 
is assumed, and potential problems are discussed. A possible model of opera- 
tion is given in terms of application and component execution phases. The need 
for performance prediction capability, and for repositories of application-specific 
and component-specific performance information, is discussed. An initial im- 
plementation is briefly described. 
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1. Introduction 

The aim of this paper is to present a design for a system capable of controlling, 
or steering, the performance of a component-based application. 

A component is a unit of computation which has a well-defined functionality, 
and which can be composed with other components to create an application. 
Since a component can be individually deployed on to a hardware platform, 
component-based applications are, in the general case, distributed applications. 
Component-based applications are good candidates for deployment on to com- 
putational Grids, and several component frameworks exist to support the inter- 
action of components e.g. [9]. It is in this context that performance steering of 
components and applications will be considered. 

Two kinds of computational steering have been identified: application steer- 
ing and performance steering [23]. Application steering “lets researchers in- 
vestigate phenomena during the execution of their application...". On the other 
hand, performance steering “seeks to improve an application’s performance by 
changing application and resource parameters during runtime". Whereas appli- 
cation steering tends to be interactive, performance steering can be quantified 
and automated, allowing a long-running application to adapt to a changing ex- 
ecution environment. It would be equally valid to apply the term “performance 
control" to such an autonomous adaptive system. 

The term “performance steering" is defined here as being the adaptive process 
of adjusting, at run-time, factors affecting the performance of an application so 
that the application execution time is minimised. 

The performance steering system discussed here is being developed within 
the RealityGrid project [16]. The aim of this project is to allow scientists to 
explore component-based simulations of physical phenomena. However, the 
project includes an investigation into autonomous performance steering of the 
simulations. 

This paper discusses possible execution environments for, and the nature 
of, component-based Grid applications, in order to motivate the performance 
steering design. The entities incorporated in the design are also discussed. 
Possible interactions with general Grid framework software are presented. An 
initial implementation of the basic design is briefly described, and issues to be 
investigated by incremental implementation are given. 

2. Execution environment of component-based 
applications 

In order to design a performance steering system for a component-based 
application, it is necessary to examine the nature of such computations, and the 
features of the likely execution environment. 
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A schematic view of a simple component-based application executing on a 
computational Grid is shown in Figure 1. A computational Grid is a network of 
heterogeneous machines which can inter-operate to execute applications. The 
essence of a computational Grid is this inter-operation, supported by so-called 
grid middleware - a suite of more-or-less integrated software which interacts 
to provide security, resource management and information services. Although 
it is possible to implement component-based applications directly on this Grid 
middleware layer, it is also possible to have a further middleware layer to support 
components specifically. Such component frameworks allow greater flexibility 
and generality in the interactions between components. 




COMPUTATIONAL GRID RESOURCES 



Figure 1. An simple example of a component-based application. 

Central to such middleware layers is some resource scheduler, responsi- 
ble for allocating Grid resources to applications submitted for execution. The 
GrADS project presents a Grid application execution framework which in- 
cludes a “scheduler/resource negotiator" [12]. This scheduler is “responsible 
for choosing Grid resources appropriate for a particular problem run based on 
that run’s characteristics...". Similarly component frameworks, such as that 
being produced by the ICENI project, will include a scheduler which “can 
schedule according to the available resources and requirements" [9]. 

Such Grid resource schedulers are referred to here as external resource sched- 
ulers because they are external to the performance steering system. 

An application, consisting of multiple components to be executed on a com- 
putational Grid, requires that multiple resources are allocated to it simulta- 
neously [5]. There are two factors associated with resource scheduling for 
applications consisting of components which are of relevance here. The first is 
the allocation of a set of resources to the application as a whole. The second is 
the distribution of the components of the application over these resources. 

Few assumptions can be made about the nature of this external resource 
scheduler. At its simplest it may be in the form of a Globus Resource Spec- 
ification Language script written by the application owner [11]. Alterna- 
tively, the scheduler could be one of the more sophisticated resource sched- 
ulers/negotiators. In the latter case, there must be some specification of the 
resource requirements of the application when it is submitted to the external 
resource scheduler. However, whilst considering the sophistication of possible 
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Grid resource schedulers, it is perhaps worth noting that “Currently, the most 
common current grid scheduler is the user" [19]. 

2.1 Resource allocation within a steered application 

Ideally, it would be assumed that the allocation and possibly initial distribu- 
tion of resources is carried out by the external resource scheduler, and that the 
run-time re-distribution of resources to components is the responsibility of the 
performance steering system. 

That is, a steered application would have a fixed set of resources allocated to 
it. The partitioning of those resources between components of the application 
is under control of the performance steering system. Re-assignment of these 
given resources would enable the steering system to adjust the performance of its 
components. However, there may be specific hardware requirements associated 
with particular components (for example, a visualisation component) which 
would have to be taken into account. 

3. Performance steering of component-based applications 

It is reasonable to assume that performance-steered applications will be exe- 
cuting in the presence of other applications running on the same computational 
Grid. However, the performance steering system cannot influence these other 
applications. That is, a steered application is steered in isolation. From the point 
of view of the performance steering system and its single steered application, 
all other applications are invisible. 

It is assumed that interactions between the resource requirements of com- 
peting applications, whether steered or not, will be dealt with by the external 
resource scheduler. Having an application-oriented approach to control perfor- 
mance efficiency for a single application is not new. The AppLeS scheduler 
emphasised application-specific information in meeting performance criteria 
[2]. Similarly, in the GrADS framework the performance of each application 
is managed by its own “application manager"[12j. 

3.1 Application consists only of components 

A steered application consists only of interacting components. That is, it is 
assumed that there is no execution of application code external to the compo- 
nents. There is nothing that, for example, actively coordinates the behaviour 
of the components. This means that the performance of the application is de- 
termined solely by its components and their interactions. These interactions 
occur via the “middleware" which joins together the components, including the 
performance steering system. The performance steering system will not steer 
the performance of the middleware. 
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3.2 Component performance 

An application is essentially a flow of control and of data through a set 
of interacting components. In general a component itself may be complex, 
consisting of several execution phases, where each phase can have different 
performance characterists or different resource requirements. Additionally, it 
may be possible to have alternative implementations of the same component, 
each using a different algorithm or data structure. 

There is, in the general case, no restriction on the interactions between com- 
ponents. That is, the performance of some set of components may limit the 
performance of the whole application. Since the performance characteristics 
of a component may change over its execution, different components may, at 
different points, become rate-limiting. That is, the critical path through the 
application may change. 

In order that a component can be steered, the component must provide some 
mechanisms or effectors which can be used by the steering system to modify 
the behaviour of the component. 

3.2.1 Execution phases. The execution of the application, and its con- 
stituent components, is viewed as progressing through a series of phases. Each 
phase may have different characteristics from other phases. The usefulness 
of considering execution phases is that they enable performance to be char- 
acterised and measured at well-defined intermediate stages during run-time. 
Similarly, there is the possibility, between phases, of re-distributing resources 
to components. 

4. Application performance QoS and steering 

In an environment like a computational Grid, where an application may be 
running as processes on a diverse set of platforms, there is a need for Quality 
of Service (QoS) aware resource-sharing which prevents greedy applications 
from consuming resources shared with other applications [13]. The provision 
of a QoS-aware resource scheduler can be based on predicting the application 
behaviour or resource usage, with subsequent run-time monitoring to detect 
failure to achieve the expected performance or usage. 

The main point here is that, in the case where there does exist some QoS 
performance contract for a Grid application, it is assumed that the external 
resource scheduler will be responsible for meeting QoS-related performance 
targets. This means that the role of the performance steering system is simply 
to optimise application performance with available resources. The sole criterion 
to be used for this optimisation will be execution time. 

It may happen that during run-time a QoS-aware external resource scheduler 
alters the allocation of resources and/or the distribution of components over 
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those resources. That is, both external resource scheduler and perfomrance 
steerer would be re-distributing resources between components. This situation 
would require some coupling between scheduler and steerer in order to avoid 
chaos. 




Figure 2. The structure of an application consisting of three interacting components. Steering 
is provided at two levels; at the application level and at the component level. The application- 
level steerer (APS) controls the entire application via the component-level steerers (CPS). The 
Grid middleware is assumed to provide some external resource scheduler which is responsible 
for allocating resources to the application. 



5. Design of a performance steering system 

Having introduced issues about the execution environment and application 
structure, it is possible to describe the basic design of a performance steering 
system. As was shown in Figure 1, the components are distributed across 
the resources of a computational Grid. The entity which creates this initial 
distribution is some middleware external resource scheduler. In the general case, 
each component may be executing on a different platform from the others. Thus, 
in order to achieve maximum performance of each component, there should be 
some component-local performance steerer which has access to component- 
specific performance-related information and effectors. However, there needs 
also to be some entity which monitors the progress of the application as a whole, 
and which can, for example, redistribute allocated resources to components 
which have become rate-limiting. 
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Thus the basic design of the performance steering system is to divide func- 
tionality into two levels: the application level and the component level. That 
is, there is an Application Performance Steerer (APS) which is responsible for 
steering or controlling the performance of the application as a whole. At the 
component-level, each component has an associated Component Performance 
Steerer (CPS) which is responsible for steering or controlling the performance 
of only that component (Figure 2). 

The APS is responsible for application-wide activity, such as re-distributing 
resources to components in order to affect performance. Similarly, any neces- 
sary interactions between the external resource scheduler and the performance 
steering system should occur via the APS. On the other hand, it is also assumed 
that there are component-specific behaviours that can be handled by the CPS, 
such as changing component performance by changing the algorithm used by 
a component. 

It is implicit in the roles of APS and CPS, that the steering system should 
have access to some performance prediction capability and to some repository 
of performance information. A more comprehensive design, showing these 
facilities added to the basic design, is given in Figure 3. Additional features 
shown here include a resource usage monitor and a component loader responsi- 
ble for starting, restoring or migrating the component. In more concrete terms, 
this loader might be some “container" as in Enterprise Java Beans or ICENI [6] 
[10], or be implemented by some Unix server. 

6. Basic roles of APS and CPS 

Within the context of this design, the APS and CPS have distinct roles. Both 
APS and CPS roles require some performance prediction facility. 

6.1 Role of the APS 

The role of the APS can be simply expressed: 

To distribute available resources amongst components such that the pre- 
dicted performance of components gives a minimum predicted application 
execution time. 

That is, the APS is given a set of resources by the external resource scheduler. 
The APS must attempt to distribute these resources between the components in 
an optimal manner, so that the application execution time will be minimised. 
Finding this optimal distribution involves: 



1 predicting the performance of each component for a given resource dis- 
tribution; 
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Figure 3. Entities in the performance steering system design. For simplicity, only one com- 
ponent is shown. 

2 predicting the performance of the application for each set of predicted 
component performances. 

Thus performance prediction activity is central to the APS role. Performance- 
related information will be available via some performance repository. 

6.2 Role of a CPS 

The role of a CPS is simply expressed: 

To utilise resources and component performance effectors so that the pre- 
dicted execution time of the steered component is minimised. 

The APS allocates a set of resources to each component. Each CPS then steers 
its component so as to achieve minimum execution time using those resources. 
A CPS is assumed to have access to a repository of performance-related in- 
formation for that component. In addition, the CPS may take into account 
resource-usage information available for the platform on which the component 
is executing. 
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7. Performance steerer model of operation 
7.1 APS model of operation 

One possible view of the operation of the APS can be given in terms of a cycle 
of activities, shown in Figure 4. An assumption made about an application to be 
performance-steered is that its execution proceeds in phases (see section 3.2.1), 
and that there are progress points between the phases. APS activity is assumed 
to occur at these progress points. This APS activity is largely a decision-making 
process which may result in a new resource distribution. This simplified model 
allows activities to be considered more cleanly. That is, in this model all the 
APS activity occurs with synchronised arrival of all inputs to the APS decision- 
making process, and synchronised re-distribution of resources to components. 
In practice this synchronisation constraint will be relaxed. The synchronisation 
methods used will be determined on the basis of costs and benefits of possible 
mechanisms. However, the basic APS activities should be unchanged and can 
be described within the framework of the simple model presented. 
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Figure 4. A model of how the application performance steerer operates in the context of an 
application consisting of three components (Cl, C2 and C3). Execution proceeds in phases sep- 
arated by progress points. At each progress point the application performance steerer determines 
the best distribution of resources between components for the next phase. Arrows show possible 
inputs to this process. 

At each progress point, the APS generates a resource distribution for the com- 
ponents. The APS allocates resources such that the predicted performances of 
components will minimise application execution time. This implies that, at 
progress points, each component must be able to be restructured - the com- 
ponent must be at some “safepoint" in its execution. The CPSs then steer the 
performance of components through the next phase. 
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7.2 CPS model of operation 

As with the application, each component can also be viewed as consisting 
of phases divided by progress points (for example, the timesteps in which the 
component may execute). However, there may be many component progress 
points within a one phase of the application (Figure 5). 

In this model, a CPS can steer its component autonomously between appli- 
cation progress points. In Figure 5, the CPS can steer its component during 
application phase 1, and to a lesser extent in phases 3 and 4. During phase 2, 
there are no component progress points, so the CPS has very little opportunity to 
adjust to any resource changes which may be imposed by the APS. The greater 
the number of component progress points in an application phase, the greater is 
the opportunity for the CPS to steer its component during that phase. Greater 
autonomy for the CPS means less global activity, and opportunities for greater 
efficiency. 
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Figure 5. A model of the relationship between computation, computation performance steerer 
and application performance steerer. Information and control are exchanged at progress points 
indicated by the dotted vertical lines. There can be any number of computation progress points 
in one application phase. Application phases may be of different durations. 



8. Performance steering support facilities 

The design presented in Figure 3 includes performance repository, perfor- 
mance predictor and resource usage monitor facilities. These facilities are 
discussed in the following three subsections. 
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8.1 Performance information repository 

The proposed system will steer application performance by run-time adjust- 
ment of performance-related factors. These adjustments will be carried out on 
the basis of their expected effect on performance. That is, the performance 
steering system must be capable of making some sort of performance predic- 
tion'. 

The performance steering system will thus require information about the ap- 
plication in order to support performance prediction for the entire application. 
Similarly, component-specific performance-related data should also be avail- 
able to the system. Performance steering is an adaptive, run-time, process, and 
so information must be available for different algorithms, phases of execution, 
and resource configurations. This performance-related data will need to be 
available at run-time from some “repository". This repository must allow the 
addition and retrieval of a variety of performance history data, at run-time. 

The Global Grid Forum Grid Database Access and Integration Services 
Working Group are developing standards for database services on the Grid 
[1]. It may be that this work can be used in designing the performance data 
repository. However, performance-related information has unique characteris- 
tics: it is usually short-lived, is updated more often than it is queried, and is 
often stochastic [22]. 

Performance-related information includes: 

1 information about the application and components, such as complexity 
of available algorithms, expected data and control flow between compo- 
nents, component-specific hardware requirements. 

2 models to compute expected execution behaviour for different platform 
configurations. 

3 dynamic data about the previous performance history of the application: 
previously measured work-flows through its components, relation be- 
tween performance and number of processors, and so on. 

That is, performance-related data will need to be maintained about the per- 
formance of the application as a whole, and about the performance of each 
component. More specifically, it is apparent that there must be a division of the 
repository between dynamic short-lived data, and static long-lived data. The 
static portion of the repository should be optimised for queries whereas the 
dynamic portion should be optimised for updates. As an efficiency concern. 



'The performance steering system is similar to a QoS-aware external resource scheduler in that it must 
co-schedule available resources to executables on the basis of some set of performance expectations. 
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component information should be maintained local to the component. The pro- 
cessing of dynamic history data into static data can occur “off-line" between 
runs, or during run-time. The repositories will be closely associated with the 
performance predictors of both APS and CPS. In addition, the APS may need 
a copy of data about components. 

8.2 Performance prediction 

Both the APS and CPS must have access to performance prediction capabil- 
ities of some sort. There is a great range of performance prediction methodolo- 
gies. These can perhaps be most simply split into two categories: 

■ history-l-heuristics 

These methods are based on obtaining a performance history of the ap- 
plication on certain resources, and then using some heuristic to improve 
performance. This approach has been termed a “measure-modify" ap- 
proach to performance tuning [4]. A more refined version of it is found 
in the “closed loop performance steering" design proposed by Reed and 
co-authors [17]. Measured performance “sensor" data are input to “de- 
cision procedures" to select resource management policies and enable 
“actuators" to improve performance. Off-line analysis of performance 
history data can identify improved decision procedures. This approach 
was taken further by the Autopilot system which used a fuzzy logic rule 
base for decision making [18]. 

■ parameters-)-model 

Here an analytical performance model is derived which can be parame- 
terised by application and system characteristics. The model is then used 
to generate performance predictions for specific application and system 
parameter values. Where system resource-related values are not constant, 
either monitored values or a range of values can be used [2] [20]. The 
approach can be application-specific or based on simple models [21]. 

Note that in the history-l-heuristics methodology, there is no explicit perfor- 
mance prediction as such. The performance prediction appears to be implicit 
in the decision procedures and heuristics. The two approaches can perhaps be 
characterised (somewhat simplistically) as: 

newSys&ApplParameters = heuristicPredictor (historyPerfData) 

predictedPerfData = modelPredictor (sys&ApplParameters) 

More generally, in an application which is composed, perhaps dynamically, 
of components (or, in the Open Grid Services Architecture (OGSA) [8], of 
services), a performance model for the whole application may not be available 
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or may be difficult to derive. On the other hand, the problem of forming 
and usefully applying heuristics on a complex component-based distributed 
application may be non-trivial. It is possible that data-mining of history data 
may provide a useful approach to this problem. 

8.3 Hardware resource-usage data 

In order to monitor the performance behaviour of the application compo- 
nents, it is necessary to have access to hardware resource-usage data. For ex- 
ample, if a component is not fully utilising all its resources, the steering system 
could choose to re-assign those unused resources to some other component, 
or even notify the external resource scheduler to free them. This resource- 
usage information could form part of the performance history data added to the 
performance repository. 

There are general-purpose resource-usage monitoring and predicting services 
(e.g. [24]) which may be running on a computational Grid. There is an issue as 
to whether the performance steering system could or should interact with such 
general-purpose services. It may be sufficient to instrument the CPS, running 
on the same platform as the component, with calls to low-level monitoring 
facilities such as those available in the PAPI library [3]. 

On multi-user platforms, there is an issue of whether the performance steerer 
should take account of usage perturbations due to other applications running 
on the same platforms, or simply assume that the steered application has sole 
use of the resources. Indeed, there is a general and difficult problem facing the 
performance steerer: that of balancing the costs and benefits of re-distributing 
resources to components. 

9. Generality of the performance steering system 

9.1 Related work 

A major aim of work on Grid and component framework middleware is 
to simplify the task of running applications on computational Grids, whilst at 
the same time maintaining performance QoS for individual applications. The 
ICENI project emphasises a component framework for generality and simplicity 
of use [9]. Application performance is achieved by an application mapper 
which selects the “best" component implementations for the resources available, 
based component meta-data. The GrADS project seeks to provide simplicity by 
building a framework for both preparing and executing Grid programmes [12]. 
Each application has an application manager which monitors the performance 
of that application for QoS achievement. Failure to achieve QoS contract causes 
a rescheduling or redistribution of resources. Both ICENI and GrADS have 
resource schedulers which partition resources between applications - described 
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in this paper as “external resource schedulers". GrADS monitors resources 
using NWS and uses Autopilot for performance prediction [24][18]. Such 
facilities will be included in ICENI in future [9]. 

The performance steering system being described in this paper makes no 
attempt at generality, except in its design. There is no scheduler which will 
distribute resources between applications - it is only concerned with single 
applications. In this it is similar to AppLeS [2]. It is intended to operate within 
such frameworks as GrADS and ICENI, providing perhaps finer-grain adaptive 
control over performance of the individual components, and potentially finer- 
grain control over application performance via the progress point model. 

9.2 Grid Services 

In the OGS A, components are regarded as providing services to other compo- 
nents within a framework which provides “dynamic discovery and composition 
of services" [8]. Presumably an OGSA service which is capable of being steered 
for performance wilt advertise itself as such, and will have performance steering 
facilities as part of its interface. This would allow some performance steering 
system to discover, connect with and steer that service. The design of the per- 
formance steering system being considered here should attempt to take account 
of this and related possibilities. Equally, it is possible for a performance-steered 
component or an entire application to act as an OGSA service, with performance 
steering not appearing in the service interface. 

The Grid Monitoring Architecture (GMA), being developed by the Global 
Grid Forum Performance Working Group, similarly has registration and connec- 
tion facilities for producers of performance data (such as hardware or software 
sensors) and consumers of performance-related information (such as a resource 
scheduler) via a directory service [22]. The performance steering system should 
also take account of the GMA. That is, the design should allow for the possi- 
bility of discovering and connecting dynamically to some performance data 
producer residing on one of the computing resources allocated to the steered 
application. 

9.3 Interaction with Grid middleware 

It cannot be assumed that future middleware resource managers will be able 
to interact with an application-specific performance steering system in sensible 
ways. An external resource manager which attempts to maintain some QoS 
for example, and which assumes it has sole rights to redistribute components 
over resources, is almost bound to conflict with a performance steering system 
which makes the same assumption (see section 4). Similar problems may be 
expected where an application is being steered simultaneously by a application 
steering system and by a performance steering system, as is the aim of the 
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RealityGrid project. There may be a problem for performance steering systems 
which arises implicitly from the very generality and flexibility necessarily built 
into Grid or component framework middleware. It would be expected that a 
performance steering system would be forced to emphasise efficiency at the 
cost of flexibility. For example, if information is available at link time or load 
time, then a performance steering system should incorporate it statically, rather 
than risking a loss of performance by obtaining the information dynamically 
at run time. Such inversion of aims may cause conflicts in the interaction of a 
performance steering system with generic middleware. 

10. Current status and future work 

There are a number of difficult questions which can best be resolved by 
actually carrying out implementation experiments. Ultimately a performance 
steering system must be about efficiency, which means reducing the costs of re- 
mote access, of processing data and of exerting control. Separation of concerns 
between APS and CPS is a valid design feature only if, in implementation, com- 
munication between APS and CPS is fast and infrequent. Similarly, a model 
of operation with fine-grain performance control is valid only if the fine-grain 
control-loop has low cost. Efficient ways of relaxing the synchronisation be- 
tween CPS and APS at progress points required by the model of operation must 
be investigated. Although the performance steering system requires perfor- 
mance prediction and performance information repositories, the usefulness of 
the various approaches remains uncertain until they can be tested in an imple- 
mentation. 

An initial implementation of the design, based on a restricted set of require- 
ments, is being carried out to investigate the design, and to clarify the interfaces 
between the entities in the performance steering system. A fixed set of re- 
sources are allocated to a component (a Fortran MPI implementation of a 3-D 
lattice-Boltzmann method^ [14][15]) via a Globus RSL script, and the com- 
ponent loaders and APS are launched via globusrun. A component loader is 
a Unix process which launches the component and associated CPS. The CPS 
is a library linked to the component. There can be more than one component 
loader to allow the component, under control of the APS, to be migrated across 
machines. At present communication between APS and CPS, and between 
component loaders is via Unix sockets. Migration of the component utilises 
Globus Gridftp and FXDR [11][7]. The other entities in the design are to be 
added to this implementation of the basic design, in addition to investigating 
alternative implementation mechanisms. 



"bottom up" three-dimensional lattice-Boltzmann method for the non-equilibrium and hydrodynamic 
simulation of binary immiscible and binary and ternary amphiphilic fluids 
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Abstract To address the increasing complexity in parallel and distributed systems and 
software, advances in performance technology towards more robust tools and 
broader, more portable implementations are needed. In doing so, new challenges 
for performance instrumentation, measurement, analysis, and visualization arise 
to address evolving requirements for how performance phenomena is observed 
and how performance data is used. This paper presents recent advances in the TAU 
performance system in four areas where improvements in performance technol- 
ogy are important: instrumentation control, performance mapping, performance 
interaction and steering, and performance databases. In the area of instrumen- 
tation control, we are concerned with the removal of instrumentation in cases 
of high measurement overhead. Our approach applies rule-based analysis of 
performance data in an iterative instrumentation process. Work on performance 
mapping focuses on measuring performance with respect to dynamic calling paths 
when the static callgraph cannot be determined prior to execution. We describe an 
online performance data access, analysis, and visualization system that will form 
the basis of a large-scale performance interaction and steering system. Finally, 
we describe our approach to the management of performance data in a database 
framework that supports multi-experiment analysis. 

Keywords: performance tools, parallel computing, distributed computing 

1. Introduction 

There has long been a tension in the field of performance tools research be- 
tween the need to invent new techniques to deal with performance complexity of 
next-generation parallel and distributive systems, and the need to develop tools 
that are robust, both in their function and in their scope of application. Perhaps 
this is just the nature of the field. Yet there are important issues concerning 
the advancement of performance tools “research” and the successful demon- 
stration and use of performance “technology.” A cynical perspective might 
argue against trying something new without first getting the existing technol- 
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ogy to just work, and work reliably in real applications and environments. The 
all too commonly heard mantras “performance tools don’t work” and “perfor- 
mance tools are too hard to use” might lead one to believe in this perspective, 
but research history does not necessarily justify such a strong cynical stance. 
There has been significant innovation in performance observation and analysis 
techniques in the last twenty year to address the new performance challenges 
parallel computing environments present [10]. Current attention is certainly be- 
ing paid to easing the burden of tool use through automated analysis [1]. There 
have also been important technology developments that add considerable value 
to the performance tool repertoire, such as APIs for dynamic instrumentation 
[4] and hardware performance counters [3]. Why, then, is there an apparent 
disconnect between research results and the “reality” of tool usage in parallel 
application environments? 

From our perspective as performance tool researchers, we take, perhaps, 
a controversial stance among our peers and argue that tool engineering is an 
important factor in this regard. The controversial part primarily concerns the 
notion of “research” and the rewards (or lack thereof) in a research career for 
tool development. Our counter position is that innovation in performance tools 
research is best advanced by “standing on the shoulders” of solid technology 
foundations. When that foundation does not exist, it must be developed. When 
a technology does exist, it should be integrated, if possible, and not reinvented. 
Indeed, many tools do not work reliably and, as a consequence, are hard to 
use. Many tools are not portable across parallel systems or reusable with differ- 
ent programming paradigms, and, as a consequence, have limited application. 
These results cannot be considered as positive results for the performance tool 
research community, that is, if reliability, portability, and robustness, in gen- 
eral, is considered worthy of research. We believe that they are, particularly in 
parallel computing. Furthermore, we contend that the future advances in per- 
formance tools research with the most direct potential effect in real application 
will be those that can best leverage and amplify existing robust performance 
technology. 

In this paper, we consider four research problems being investigated in the 
TAU parallel performance system [9, 17] and describe the performance tools 
being developed to address them. These tools build on and leverage the capa- 
bilities in TAU (as well as the other technologies integrated in TAU) to provide 
robust, value-added solutions. While none of these solutions are necessarily 
“new,” in the sense of a new research finding, the technology being developed 
is novel and will directly provide new capabilities to TAU users. After a brief 
description of the TAU performance system, we look at the problem of instru- 
mentation control to reduce measurement overhead. Our work here builds on 
TAU’s rich instrumentation framework. The second problem of callpath pro- 
filing requires a solution that maps performance measurements to dynamically 
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occurring callpaths. Here, TAU’s performance mapping API is utilized. Pro- 
viding online performance analysis and visualization for large-scale parallel 
applications is the third problem we consider. Finally, we describe our early 
work to develop a performance database framework that can support multi- 
experiment performance analysis. 

2. TAU Performance System 

For the past twelve years, the TAU project has conducted research on per- 
formance tools for parallel and distributed systems. The goal of this work has 
mainly been the development of robust technology to meet evolving perfor- 
mance evaluation challenges of state-of-the-art parallel systems and applica- 
tions. In particular, we have focused on problems of performance tool porta- 
bility, extendability, and interoperation. 

The TAU performance system [9, 1 7] is our integrated toolkit for performance 
instrumentation, measurement, analysis, and visualization of large-scale paral- 
lel applications. It targets a general computation model consisting of shared- 
memory computing nodes where contexts reside, each providing a virtual ad- 
dress space shared by multiple threads of execution. The model is general 
enough to apply to many high-performance scalable parallel systems and pro- 
gramming paradigms. Because TAU enables performance information to be 
captured at the node/context/thread levels, this information can be mapped to 
the particular parallel software and system execution platform under consider- 
ation. 

As shown in Figure 1, the TAU system supports a flexible instrumentation 
model that applies at different stages of program compilation and execution. 
The instrumentation targets multiple code points, provides for mapping of low- 
level execution events to higher-level performance abstractions, and works with 
multi-threaded, message passing, and mixed-mode parallel computation mod- 
els. Different instrumentation techniques are supported, including dynamic 
instrumentation using the DyninstAPI [4]. All instrumentation code makes 
calls to the TAU measurement API to provide a common measurement model. 
The TAU measurement library implements performance profiling and tracing 
support for performance events occurring at function, method, basic block, and 
statement levels. Performance experiments can be composed from different 
measurement modules (e.g., hardware performance monitors, such as PAPI [3]) 
and measurements can be collected with respect to user-defined performance 
groups. C, C++, Fortran 77/90, OpenMP, and Java languages are supported. 
The TAU data analysis and presentation utilities offer text-based and graphical 
tools to visualize the performance data as well as bridges to third-party soft- 
ware, such as Vampir [1 1] and Paraver [12] for sophisticated trace analysis and 
visualization. 
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Figure 1. Architecture of the TAU performance system. 



TAU has been ported to nearly all high-performance computing platforms 
and is being used extensively in the performance analysis of DOE applications. 
TAU is also being applied as the primary performance technology across a 
diverse set of code development projects, including Uintah [15], CCA [2], 
VTF [18], and SAMRAI [7]. Although the current set of features in the TAU 
performance system is quite substantial, it is important to note that users are 
always requesting new capabilities. The interesting research problems that 
arise concern how to develop new techniques to address these requests while 
maintaining tight integration with the rest of the TAU system. The four problems 
below are all representative of such endeavors. 

3. Measurement Overhead and Instrumentation Control 

The selection of what “events” to observe when measuring the performance 
of a parallel application is an important consideration, as it is the basis for how 
performance data will be interpreted. The performance events of interest de- 
pend mainly on what aspect of the execution the user wants to see, so as to 
construct a meaningful performance view from the measurements made. Typi- 
cal events include control flow events that identify points in the program that are 
executed, or operational events that occur when some operation or action has 
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been performed. Events may be atomic or paired to mark begin and end points, 
for example, to mark the entry and exit of a routine. Choice of performance 
events also depends on the scope and resolution of the performance measure- 
ment desired. However, the greater the degree of performance instrumentation 
in a program, the higher the likelihood that the performance measurements will 
alter the way the program behaves, an outcome termed performance perturba- 
tion. 

Most performance tools, including TAU, address the problem of performance 
perturbation indirectly using techniques to reduce the performance intrusion 
(i.e., overhead) associated with performance measurement. This overhead is a 
result of two factors: 1) the execution time to make the measurement relative 
to the “size” of the event, and 2) the frequency of event occurrence. The first 
factor concerns the influence of the measurement overhead on the observed 
performance of a particular event. If the overhead is large relative to the 
size of the event, the performance measurement is less likely to be accurate 
unless its overhead is compensated in some way. The overhead is typically 
measured in execution time, but can also include the impact on other metrics, 
such as hardware counts. The second factor relates to overheads as seen from 
the perspective of the entire program. That is, the higher the frequency of 
events, the larger percentage of the execution will be taken up by performance 
measurement. 

Techniques to control performance intrusion are directed towards making 
performance measurement more efficient or controlling the performance in- 
strumentation. The former is a product of engineering of the measurement 
system. That is, the lighter-weight the measurment system, the lower the over- 
head. Here, we are concerned with controlling performance instrumentation to 
remove or disable performance measurement for “small” events or events that 
occur with high frequency. Clearly this will eliminate the overhead otherwise 
generated, but how are these events determined before a measurment is made? 
It may be possible for sophisticated source code analysis to identify small code 
segments, but this is not a complete solution since the execution time could 
depend on runtime parameters. Plus, we would like a solution to work across 
languages and few static analysis tools are available. 

Instead, a direct measurement approach will likely be needed. The idea is 
that a series of instrumentation experiments would be conducted to observe 
the measurement overhead, weeding out those events resulting in unacceptable 
levels of intrusion. Whereas this performance data analysis and instrumentation 
control can be done manually, it is tedious and error-prone, especially when the 
number of performance events is laige. Thus, the problem we addressed was 
how to develop a tool to help automate the process in TAU. 

The TAU performance system instruments an application code using an op- 
tional instrumentation control file that identifies events for inclusion and exclu- 
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sion. The TAU instrumentor’s default behavior is to instrument every routine 
and method. Obviously, this instrumentation may result in high measurement 
overhead, and the user can manually modify the file to eliminate small events, or 
those that are not interesting to observe. As noted above, this is a cumbersome 
process. Instead, the TAUreduce tool allows the user to write instrumentation 
rules that will be applied to the parallel measurement data to identify which 
events to exclude. The output of the tool is a new instrumentation control file 
with those events de-selected for instrumentation, thereby reducing measure- 
ment overhead in the next program run. 

Table 1 shows examples of the TAUreduce rule language. A simple rule is 
an arithmetic condition written as: 

[EventName: | GroupName:] Field Operator Number 

where Field is a TAU profile metric (e.g., numcalls, percent, usee, usec/call). 
Operator is one of <, >, or =, and Number is any number. A rule applies to 
all events unless specified explicitly, either by the EventName (e.g., routineA) 
or by the event GroupName (e.g., TAU.USER). In the latter case, all events 
that belong to the group are selected by the rule. A compound rule is a logical 
conjunction of simple rules. Multiple rules, appearing on separate lines, are 
applied disjunctively. 



Description 


Rule 


Exclude all events that are members of the TAU-USER 
group and use less than 100 microseconds 


TAU. USER : usee < 100 


Exclude all events that have less than 100 microseconds 
and are called only once 


usee < 100 & numealls = 1 


Exclude all events that have less than 100 microseconds 


usees feall < 100 


per call or have a total inclusive percentage less than 5 


pereent < 5 



Table I. Examples of TAUreduce rule language. 



As a simple example of applying the instrumentation reduction analysis, 
consider two algorithms to find the kth largest element in a list of N unsorted 
elements. The first algorithm (kthJargest.qs) uses quicksort first to sort the 
list and then selects the A:th element. The second algorithm {select JithJargest) 
scans the list keeping a sorted set of the k largest elements seen thus far. At 
the end of the scan, it selects the least of the set. We ran the program on a 
list of 1,000,000 elements with k=2324, first with minimal instrumentation to 
determine the execution time of the two algorithms: kthJargest-qs (.188511 
secs), select-kthJargest (.149594 secs). Total execution time was .36 secs on a 
1.2 Ghz Pentium III machine. 
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Then the code was instrumented fully and run again. The profile results 
are shown in the top half of Figure 2. Clearly, there is significant performance 
overhead and the execution times are not accurate, even though TAU’s per event 
measurement overhead is very low. We defined the rule 



usee > 1000 & numcalls > 400000 & usees /call < 30 k, percent > 25 



and applied TAUreduce, eliminating the events marked with “(*)”. Running 
the code again produced the results in the lower half of Figure 2. As seen, the 
execution times are closer to what we expect. 
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Figure 2. Example application of TAUreduce tool. 



While the above example is rather simple, the TAUreduce tool can be applied 
to targe parallel applications. It is currently being used in Caltech’s ASAP 
ASCI project to control instrumentation in the Virtual (Shock) Test Facility 
(VTF) [18]. TAUreduce is part of the TAU performance system distribution 
and, thus, is supported on all platforms where TAU is available. It is currently 
being upgraded to include analysis support for multiple performance counters. 

One important comment about this work is that it deals with a fundamentally 
practical problem in parallel performance observation, that is, the tradeoff of 
measurement detail and accuracy. By eliminating events from instrumentation, 
we lose the ability to see those events at all. If the execution of small routines 
accounts for a large portion of the execution time, that may be hard to discern 
without measurement. On the other hand, accurate measurement is confounded 
by high relative overheads. We could attempt to track these overheads at run- 
time and subtract accummulated overhead when execution time measurements 
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are made. This is something we are pursuing in TAU to increase timing accu- 
racy, but it requires determining a minimum overhead value from measurement 
experiments on each target platform. Another avenue is to change performance 
instrumentation on-the-fly as the result of identifying high overhead events. We 
are also considering this approach in TAU. 

4. Performance Mapping and Dynamic Callpath Profiling 

To observe meaningful performance events requires placement of instrumen- 
tation in the program code. However, not all information needed to interpret an 
event of interest is available prior to execution. A good example of this occurs 
in callgraph profiling. Here the objective is to determine the distribution of 
execution time along the dynamic routine calling paths of an application. A 
callpath of length A: is a sequence of the last k — I routines called. To measure 
execution time spent on a callpath requires identifying the begin and end points 
during which a callpath is “active.” These points are just the entry and exit of 
a called routine. If A: = 1, callpath profiling is the measurement of amount of 
time spent in a routine for each of its calling parents. The basic problem with 
callpath profiling is that the identities of all A;-length calling paths ending at a 
routine may not, and generally are not, known until the application finishes its 
execution. How, then, do we identify the dynamic callpath events in order to 
make profile measurements? 

One approach is not to try to not identify the callpaths at runtime, and instead 
instrument just basic routine entry and exit events and record the events in a 
trace. Trace analysis can then easily calculate callpath profiles. The problem, 
of course, with this approach is that the trace generated may be excessively 
large, particularly for large numbers of processors. Unfortunately, the instru- 
mentation and measurement problem is significantly harder if callpath profiles 
are calculated online. 

If the whole source is available, it is possible to determine the entire static 
callgraph and enumerate all possible callpaths, encoding this information in 
the program instrumentation. These callpaths are static, in the sense that they 
could occur; dynamic callpaths are the subset of static callpaths that actually do 
occur during execution. Once a callpath is encoded and stored in the program, 
the dynamic callpath can then be determined directly by indexing a table of 
possible next paths using the current routine id. Once the callpath is known, the 
performance information can be easily recorded in pre-reserved static memory. 
This technique was used in the CATCH tool [5]. 

Unfortunately, this is not a robust solution for several reasons. First, source- 
based callpath analysis is non-trivial and may be only available for particular 
source languages, if at all. Second, the application source code must be available 
if a source-based technique is used. Third, static callpath analysis is possible 
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at the binary code level, but the routine calls must be explicit and not indirect. 
This complicates C++ callpath profiling, for instance. 

To deliver a robust, general solution, we decided to pursue an approach where 
the callpath is calculated and queried at runtime. The TAU measurement system 
already maintains a callstack that is updated with each entry/exit performance 
event (e.g., routine entry and exit). Thus, to determine the A;-length callpath 
when a routine is entered, all that is necessary is to traverse up the callstack 
to determine the last A; — 1 events that define the callpath. If this is a newly 
encountered callpath, a new measurement profile must be created at that time 
because it was not pre-al located. The main problem is how to do all of this 
efficiently. 

Mapping callpath identity to its profile measurement is an example of what 
we call performance mapping. TAU implements a performance mapping API 
based on the Semantic Event Association and Attribute (SEAA) model [14]. 
Here an association is built between the identity of a performance event (e.g., a 
callpath) and a performance measurement object (e.g., a profile) for that event. 
Thus, when the event is encountered, the measurement object linked to that 
event can be found, via a lookup in a mapping table, and the measurement 
made. 

In the case of callpath performance mapping, new callpaths occur dynami- 
cally, requiring new profile objects to be created at runtime. This can be done 
efficiently using the TAU mapping API. The callpath name is then hashed to 
serve as the index for future reference. Because routine identifiers can be long 
strings, TAU optimizes this process by computing the hash based on addresses 
of the profile objects of its A: — 1 parents. While the extra overhead to perform 
this operation is fixed, the accumulated overhead will depend on the number 
of unique A:-length callpaths encountered in the computation, as each of these 
will need a separate profile object created. 

We have implemented 2-level callpath profiling in TAU as part of the current 
TAU performance system distribution. The important result is that this capabil- 
ity is available in all cases where TAU profiling is available. It is not restricted 
by programming language, nor source code access required, as dynamic in- 
strumentation (via DyninstAPI [4]) can be used when source is not available. 
Also, all types of performance measurements are allowed, including measur- 
ing hardware counts for each callpath. Finally, in the future, we can benefit 
from the overhead reduction mechanisms to eliminate particular callpaths from 
measurement consideration. 

Unfortunately, unlike a static approach, the measurement overhead of this 
dynamic approach increases as k increases because we must walk the callstack 
to determine the callpath. We have discussed several methods to do this more 
efficiently, but none lead to a fixed overhead for any k, and adopting a general 
k solution for the 2-level case would result in greater cost. Most user requests 
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were for 2-level callpaths to determine routine performance distribution across 
calling parents, and this is what has been implemented in TAU. It should be 
noted that there are no inherent limitations to implementing solutions with 
k > 2. Also, if it is possible to determine callpaths statically, TAU could 
certainly use that information to implement a fixed-cost solution. 

5. Large-Scale Performance Monitoring and Steering 

Parallel performance tools offer the program developer insights into the ex- 
ecution behavior of an application. However, most tools do not work well with 
large-scale parallel applications where the performance data generated comes 
from thousands of processes. Not only can the data be difficult to manage and the 
analysis complex, but existing performance display tools are mostly restricted 
to two dimensions and lack the customization and interaction to support full data 
investigation. In addition, it is increasingly important that performance tools 
be able to function online, making it possible to control and adapt long-running 
applications based on performance feedback. Again, large-scale parallelism 
complicates the online access and management of performance data. It may be 
desirable to use existing computational steering systems for this purpose, but 
this will require performance analysis and visualization to be integrated with 
these tools. 

As a result of our work with the University of Utah [16], we found ourselves 
in a position to design and prototype a system architecture for coupling ad- 
vanced three-dimensional visualization with online performance data access, 
analysis, and visualization in a large-scale parallel environment. The archi- 
tecture, shown in Figure 3, consists of four components. The “performance 
data integrator” component is responsible for interfacing with a performance 
monitoring system to merge parallel performance samples into a synchronous 
data stream for analysis. The “performance data reader” component reads the 
external performance data into internal data structures of the analysis and visu- 
alization system. The “performance analyzer” component provides the analysis 
developer a programmable framework for constructing analysis modules that 
can be linked together for different functionality. The “performance visualizer” 
component can also be programmed to create different displays modules. 

Our prototype is based on the TAU performance system, the Uintah compu- 
tational framework [15], and the SCIRun [13] computational steering and vi- 
sualization system. Parallel profile data from a Uintah simulation are sampled 
and written to profile files during execution. The performance data integrator 
reads the performance profile files, generated for each profile sample for each 
thread, and merges the files into a single, synchronized profile sample dataset. 
Each profile sample file is assigned a sequence number and the whole dataset is 
sequenced and timestamped. A socket- based protocol is maintained with the 
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Figure 3. Online performance analysis and visualization architecture. 



performance data reader to inform it of the availability of new profile samples 
and to coordinate dataset transfer. 

The performance profile reader, implemented as a SCIRun module, inputs 
the merged profile sample dataset sent by the data integrator and stores the 
dataset in an internal C++ object structure. A profile sample dataset is orga- 
nized in a tree-like manner according to TAU profile hierarchy: 

node — > context -+ thread -> profile data 

Each object in the profile tree has a set of attribute access methods and a set of 
offspring access methods. 

Using the access methods on the profile tree object, all performance profile 
data, including cross-sample data, is available for analysis. Utah’s SCIRun 
[13] provides a programmable system for building and linking the analysis 
and visualization components. A library of performance analysis modules can 
be developed, some simple and others more sophisticated. We have imple- 
mented two generic profile analysis modules: Gen2DField and Gen3DField. 
The modules provide user control that allows them to be customized with re- 
spect to events, data values, number of samples, and filter options. Ultimately, 
the output of the analysis modules must be in a form that can be visualized. 
The GenlDField and GenSDField modules are so named because they produce 
2D and 3D Field data, respectively. SCIRun has different geometric meshes 
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available for Fields. We use an ImageMesh for 2D fields and a PointCloudMesh 
for 3D fields. 

The role of the performance visualizer component is to read the Field objects 
generated from performance analysis and show graphical representations of 
performance results. We have built three visualization modules to demonstrate 
the display of 2D and 3D data fields. The Terrain visualizer shows ImageMesh 
data as a surface. The user can select the resolution of the X and Y dimensions 
in the Terrain control panel. A TerrainDenotator module was developed to 
mark interesting points in the visualization. A different display of 2D field 
data is produced by the KiviatTube visualizer. Here a “tube” surface is created 
where the distance of points from the tube center axis is determined by metric 
values and the tube length correlates with the sample. The visualization of 
PointCloudMesh data is accomplished by the PointCloud visualizer module. 

The SCIRun program graph in Figure 4 shows how the data reader, analyzer, 
and visualizer modules are connected to process parallel profile samples from 
a Uintah application. The visualization is for a 500 processor run and shows 
the entire parallel profile measurement. The performance events are along the 
left-right axis, the processors along the in-out axis, and the performance metric 
(in this case, the exclusive execution time) along the up-down axis. Denotators 
are used to identify the performance events in the legend with the largest metric 
values. This full performance view enables the user to quickly identify major 
performance contributors. 




Figure 4. Performance profile visualization of 500 Uintah processes. 



Although this work is in the early stages, it demonstrates the significant tool 
advances possible through technology integration. As the Utah C-SAFE ASCI 
project moves towards Uintah computations with adaptive-mesh refinement 
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capabilities, we expect the relevance of online performance analysis to increase 
in importance. We are developing new performance visualization modules 
and extending the performance profile data to accommodate hardware counter 
statistics. Since SCIRun is being positioned as a computational steering system 
for Uintah, the implementation of the online performance tool in SCIRun well 
positions it for use as a customizable performance steering tool. 

6. Peformance Database Framework 

Empirical performance evaluation of parallel and distributed systems often 
generates significant amounts of performance data and analysis results from 
multiple experiments as performance is being investigated and problems diag- 
nosed. Yet, despite the broad utility of cross-experiment performance analysis, 
most current performance tools support performance analysis for only a single 
application execution. We believe this is due primarily to a lack of tools for 
performance data management. Hence, there is a strong motivation to develop 
performance database technology that can provide a common foundation for 
performance data storage and access. Such technology could offer standard 
solutions for how to represent the performance data, how to store them in a 
manageable way, how to interface with the database in a portable manner, and 
how to provide performance information services to a broad set of analysis 
tools and users. A performance database system built on this technology could 
serve both as a core module in a performance measurement and analysis system, 
as well as a central repository of performance information contributed to and 
shared by several groups. 

To address the performance data management problem, we designed the 
Performance DataBase Framework (PerfDBF) architecture shown in Figure 
5. The PerfDBF architecture separates the framework into three components: 
performance data input, database storage, database query and analysis. The 
performance data is organized in a hierarchy of applications, experiments, and 
trials. Application performance studies are seen as constituting a set of experi- 
ments, each representing a set of associated performance measurements. A trial 
is a measurement instance of an experiment. We designed a Performance Data 
Meta Language (PerfDML) and PerfDML translators to make it possible to con- 
vert raw performance data into the PerfDB internal storage. The Performance 
DataBase (PerfDB) is structured with respect to the application/experiment/trial 
hierarchy. An object-relational DBMS is specified to provide a standard SQL 
interface for performance information query. A Performance DataBase Toolkit 
(PerfDBT) provides commonly used query and analysis utilities for interfacing 
performance analysis tools. 

To evaluate the PerfDBF architecture, we developed a prototype for the TAU 
performance system for parallel performance profiles. The prototype PerfDBF 
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Figure 5. TAU performance database framework 



converts the raw profiles to PerfDML form, which is realized using XML tech- 
nology. Database input tools read the PerfDML documents and store the per- 
formance profile information in the database. Analysis tools then utilize the 
PerfDB interface to perform intra-trial, inter-trial, and cross-experiment query 
and analysis. To demonstrate the usefulness of the PerfDBF, we have devel- 
oped a scalability analysis tool. Given a set of experiment trials, representing 
execution of a program across varying numbers of processors, the tool can com- 
pute scalability statistics for every routine for every performance metric. As 
an extension of this work, we are applying the PerfDBF prototype in a perfor- 
mance regression testing system to track performance changes during software 
development. 

The main purpose of the PerfDBF work is to fill a gap in parallel performance 
technology that will make it possible for performance tools to interoperate. 
The PPerfDB [8] and Aksum [6] projects have demonstrated the benefit of 
providing such technology support and we have hopes to merge our efforts. We 
already see benefits within the TAU toolset. Our parallel performance profile, 
ParaProf, is able to read profiles that are stored in PerfDBF. In general, we 
believe the key will be to find common representations of performance data and 
database interfaces that can be adopted as the lingua franca among performance 
information producers and consumers. Its implementation will be an important 
enabling step forward in performance tool research. 
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7. Conclusions 

The research work we presented in this paper reflects our view that advances 
in performance technology will be a product of both innovative ideas and strong 
engineering. More importantly, as the performance complexity of parallel and 
distributed systems increases, it will be important to develop performance tools 
on a robust technology foundation, leveraging existing capabilities to realize 
more sophisticated functionality. We believe the tools described above demon- 
strate this result. Each is or will be implemented in a form that can be distributed 
with the TAU performance system. While this may go beyond what is necessary 
to “prove” a research result, it is in the application of a performance tool on real 
performance problems where its merit will be truly determined. 
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Abstract Computing environments continue to increase in scale, heterogeneity, and hi- 
erarchy, with resource usage varying dynamically during program execution. 
Computational and data grids and distributed collaboration environments are 
examples. To understand performance and gain insights into developing appli- 
cations that efficiently use the system resources, performance visualization has 
proven useful. However, visualization tools often are specific to a particular re- 
source or level in the system, possibly with fixed views, and thus limit a user’s 
ability to observe and improve performance. Information integration is neces- 
sary for system-level performance monitoring. Uniform resource visualization 
(URV) is a component-based framework being developed to provide uniform 
interfaces between resource instrumentation, called resource monitoring com- 
ponents (RMC) and performance views, called visualization components (VC). 
URV supports services for connecting VCs to RMCs, and creating multi-level 
views, as well as visual schema definitions for sharing and reusing visualization 
design knowledge. 

Keywords: performance visualization, visualization design knowledge, reusable visualiza- 

tion, resource monitoring, heterogeneous systems. Grid computing 

1. Introduction 

Visualization has been widely accepted as a means to deal with large-scale 
data sets including performance events describing dynamic and multivariate be- 
havior of computer systems. Many performance visualization techniques have 
been developed and applied to complex parallel and distributed systems. Most 
of them, however, have focused on specific types of events at a certain level in 
the system and have been developed in isolation. In contrast, a distributed ap- 
plication in heterogeneous environments (such as grids) produces various types 
of events at multiple levels during execution and often needs to be dynamically 
configured for newly available resources. 
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Monitoring such applications is not trivial. It requires an open monitoring 
architecture for accessing distributed performance events, systematic methods 
for event correlation across semantic levels, as well as scalable visualization 
for dynamic creation of performance views [3]. Several monitoring frame- 
works [14][16][19][23] have been developed to provide open architectures and 
data correlation. However, visualizations still rely primarily on domain- and 
resource-specific tools that are neither scalable nor interoperable. Performance 
visualization technology should scale with system complexity, such that what 
is viewed and how it is viewed are not constants. The technology should be 
reusable and interoperable to capture performance problems associated with 
various resources across domains. 

We have been exploring a new monitoring framework called Uniform Re- 
source Visualization, URV, for constructing visualizations and for monitoring 
and analyzing complex parallel/distributed systems. It is designed to allow 
different resources, at different levels, to be viewed and interacted with in a 
consistent and coordinated manner. URV addresses the following needs in the 
visualization of distributed systems: (I) the need for applying standard visu- 
alization services (uniformity); (2) the need for composing system-level views 
(composition); and (3) the need for sharing visualization design knowledge 
(reusability). 

Uniformity in URV is implemented by bridging one or more resources to a vi- 
sualization with interoperable interfaces and by describing resources and visual- 
izations with descriptors. These mechanisms provide users with uniform inter- 
faces for accessing, viewing, and managing heterogeneous resources. Compo- 
sition refers to support for higher level, e.g., system, visualization. Reusability 
in URV is provided via visual design knowledge representation and discovery. 
Users can retrieve existing visualizations, and by composing them, can con- 
struct a new visualization. Distinctive services in URV include: (1) connection 
service to bind resource(s) to a visualization; and (2) reuse service to share 
visual design knowledge and to construct a new visualization by adapting the 
knowledge. 

2. Visualization Model 

A visualization in URV, termed a URV view [25], is associated with one or 
more resources, where a resource may be a physical entity (e.g., router) or a 
logical entity (e.g., process). It consists of a resource part and a visualization 
part, as illustrated in Figure 1. The resource part of a URV view consists of 
a resource and a resource-monitoring component (RMC). An RMC provides 
performance monitoring and control services; it separates a visualization from 
the physical or logical resource being visualized. The visualization part of a 
URV view is termed a visualization component (VC). Each component spec- 
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ifies services comprised in its interface to other components, e.g., rl r2 . . . 
m and vl v2 . . . vn in Figure 1. An interface, called a connector, defines 
component interaction via a set of services that are provided by one component 
and required by another component. In order to create components (e.g., RMC, 
VC), we can convert existing tools or software modules by wrapping them 
with URV application programming interfaces (APIs). For instance, network 
sensors in NWS [16] and monitoring tools in Netlogger [15] can be wrapped 
to create RMCs, and an nlv visualization [38] can be converted to a VC. To 
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Figure I. URV view and its elements. 



represent a URV view uniformly, we describe RMCs and VCs with formal de- 
scriptors. Descriptors, in general, allow a designer to specify the interfaces 
to components rigorously and to specify component interconnection at these 
interfaces. An ideal description of a component encompasses the component’s 
concept, content, and context [24]. Concept is a description of what the com- 
ponent does, including its interface and any operating specifications. Content 
describes how the concept is realized or implemented so that users of the com- 
ponent can modify or adapt it to a specific use. Finally, context describes the 
domain of applicability of the component. For instance, in a VC descriptor, the 
attributes of the data model and interface describe the component’s concept, and 
the attributes of the graphical representation and the layout, its content. The 
content is essential to the creation of rules for visualization composition, which 
is based on shared attributes of graphical representations [9]. The attributes of 
component identification (e.g., name, location) denote the component’s context. 
With this approach, components may be specified uniformly and be reusable 
and Interoperable. 
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URV views can be implemented by mapping onto existing software archi- 
tectures, e.g., the Grid Monitoring Architecture (GMA) [21] depicted in Figure 
2(a). GMA is a new performance monitoring architecture in Grid computing 
that has been proposed by a Global Grid Forum (GGF) [40] Performance group. 
The basic model of GMA consists of three elements: a directory service, a pro- 
ducer, and a consumer. A directory service supports registry and discovery of 
performance events. A producer provides performance data, and a consumer 
uses the performance data for analysis. GMA is simple and scalable. As de- 
picted in Figure 2(b), an RMC and a VC in URV correspond to a producer and 
a consumer in GMA, respectively, in the sense that the VC consumes event data 
that the RMC produces. A GMA-based monitoring tool could include selected 
URV components, such as a specific VC for visualization. 




(a) GMA 




(b) URV Implementation of GMA 



Figure 2. GMA, and URV Implementation with GMA. 



3. URV services 

As depicted in Figure 3(a), typical performance visualization environments 
are based on a one-to-one relationship between instrumentation and visual- 
ization. That is, there is often a single source or format of performance data 
prescribed for a particular visualization. Although there are exceptions, e.g., the 
model of Pablo [5], a user typically sees a graphical display that came packaged 
with the instrumentation. This is the case even with a many-to-one relation- 
ship, in which a basic graphical display type is paired with all performance 
data (as in Paradyn [4]). The availability of new performance data often means 
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that new visualizations will need to be programmed specifically for that tool 
environment. There is little chance that a visualization can be used with an- 
other tool, even though many of its attributes would satisfy the end-user needs. 
The main goal of URV is to extend the usability of visualization by providing 
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a many-to-many relationship between instrumentation and visualization (e.g., 
between RMCs and VCs in URV). The many-to-many relationship supports 
the special cases of one-to-many and many-to-one relationships. In case of a 
one-to-many relationship, a single source of performance data can be viewed 
in several ways. This lets a user choose a perceptually effective visualization. 
On the other hand, a many-to-one matching enables a single visualization to be 
reused across several sources of performance data. For instance, a line chart can 
display CPU load over time, round-trip message time over time, etc. In addition, 
since performance views in URV are created in a uniform and consistent way, 
the views have syntactic and semantic compatibility with each other. A graph- 
ical representation in one performance view can be reused in a second view 
without losing its syntactic representation and semantic meaning. This feature 
enables the integration of performance views, whereby a new visualization is 
created by composing multiple visualizations. 

The URV project has defined a set of services to support this many-to-many 
relationship, including relevant advanced software technologies in the areas of 
formal specifications, web services, and automatic visualization. URV services 
introduced in this paper address two key issues: connection between RMCs 
and VCs, and VC reuse. 

3.1 Connection Technology & Services 

A URV connection service provides communication and control between 
RMCs and VCs. Through a connection, components can transfer performance 
event data and status and control information. A connection in URV must meet 
the following requirements: 
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■ Interoperability: A connection is not constrained to particular types or 
domains of components. 

■ Validity: A connection must establish a syntactically and semantically 
correct mapping between RMC and VC ports. In addition, validity should 
be based on efficacy of the VC, which requires knowledge about such 
aspects as data domain, effective information visualization, and user pref- 
erences. Thus, knowledge-based support is needed to fully validate an 
RMC-VC connection. 

■ Reliability: A connection must ensure the delivery of information be- 
tween components. 

■ Transparency: A connection and the underlying connection process 
should be hidden from end-users. 

Any RMC and VC can be connected as long as the connection is valid. 

Heterogeneity is the most challenging issue in the design of connection ser- 
vices. The issue is two-sided: first, components may be heterogeneous; and 
second, the interaction may be heterogeneous. Independently developed soft- 
ware components may be written in different programming languages and tested 
on different platforms. Thus, the mechanics of connecting components is non- 
trivial. However, the dynamics of connecting components presents difficulties 
as well. Controlling the interaction between components, e.g., timing and syn- 
chronization, may depend on the context. For example, if latency is a concern, 
a connector cannot buffer data arbitrarily. 

There are two approaches to address component heterogeneity: glue code 
and architecture definition. Glue code fixes mismatches between components 
that cannot be plugged together directly [31]. An example of glue code is a 
wrapper around a legacy application in order to use this application as a Com- 
mon Object Request Broker Architecture (CORBA) [32] component. Glue 
code is often platfonn-dependent. A CORBA component only works within 
the same CORBA domain. Architecture definition adds another level of abstrac- 
tion, moving differences between components to a lower level. An Architecture 
Description Language (ADL) [33] provides a formal description of the archi- 
tectural structure of software systems. It allows the description of architectural 
styles, or families of systems, architectural instances, and component interac- 
tion. For example. Acme [34] is a simple, generic software ADL that can be 
used as a common interchange format; it provides systematic methods to con- 
vert architecture descriptions into real software components. Although ADL 
supports component connection at the architecture level, its practical use at the 
implementation level remains challenging. 

One approach to address interaction heterogeneity is software channels or 
busses, which similar to ADL, adds a level of abstraction. ADL lets a designer 
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specify details about the communication protocol in an architecture description. 
For example, Polylith [41] uses software busses that declare various interaction 
attributes. Thus, a designer can select a bus that not only matches the compo- 
nent ports but also provides the communication and synchronization properties 
needed by the application. 

The connection service in URV is applying the following technologies to 
deal with heterogeneity: 

■ Component heterogeneity: XML, Simple Object Access Protocol 

(SOAP) [20], and Web Service Definition Language (WSDL) [35]; and 

■ Interaction heterogeneity: Template connector based on software busses. 

An XML-based remote method invocation stems from traditional remote ser- 
vice invocation and improves interoperability with messaging standards. SOAP 
is an example. SOAP does not address all aspects of component heterogeneity. 
It provides interfacing mechanisms, so that a VC can access services provided 
by a remote RMC. Actual description and identification of the services in a 
component will be addressed by a combination of SOAP and web services 
[30]. 

A component’s context and interface, which is part its concept, can be de- 
scribed in WSDL. The rest of the component description is provided in a separate 
visualization descriptor. WSDL is based on XML. Without WSDL, all compo- 
nent meta-information is placed in a single descriptor. With WSDL, concept 
and context information can be separated into a WSDL entity, thus reducing 
the size of the component descriptor. In addition, WSDL includes constructs 
for representing service endpoints and messages. WSDL is supported by most 
SOAP toolkits. 

More than a particular technology, the design of the connector must handle 
interaction heterogeneity. A URV connector mediates a connection between 
an RMC and a VC by buffering and synchronizing event data and by adjusting 
service invocation timing. Each connector is uniquely typed to provide specific 
interface characteristics. A template connector defines a class of connectors 
that inherit the interface characteristics and implement different interaction be- 
haviors. Each template connector is configurable to support families of related 
components that share the same interface. Thus, connector design addresses a 
range of configurations and operations. 

Figure 4 depicts the basic operations of a connection service and their se- 
quencing. A connection service assists a user in identifying, locating, and using 
a visualization. Without such a service, a user either takes whatever visualiza- 
tion is packaged with a monitoring tool or spends time creating (or customizing) 
a visualization from scratch or off-the-shelf visualization software. The steps 
of the connection service may proceed automatically or with guidance from 
the user. First, the connection service identifies an RMC of interest with the 
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Figure 4. The Basic Operations of a Connection Service. 



necessary contexts [Step 1]. Next, referencing the component’s concept, the 
connection service creates a template connector that supports the interfaces of 
the RMC [Step 2], Also the connection service identifies a VC having con- 
tent that supports the RMC’s concept [Step 3]. Then the template connector 
is configured; it is specialized by binding the names of services and by setting 
a control policy. Finally, the VC communicates with the RMC through the 
specialized connector [Step 4]. 

3.2 Reuse Technology & Services 

A URV reuse service provides formal description of visual design knowledge 
and methods for sharable and reusable visualization components. Visual design 
knowledge in performance views consists of graphical representations (e.g., 
line, rectangle, mark), visual encodings (e.g., color, size, style), rules (e.g., how 
to position axes, how to position lines), and labels (e.g., title, x axis label). Reuse 
of visual design knowledge implies that, using the same knowledge, we are 
guaranteed to create multiple views that have the same graphical representations 
and the same perceptual and informative content. The formal description of 
visual design knowledge in URV must meet the following requirements: 

■ Versatility: A description should represent a group of multiple views 
based on syntactically compatible visual designs. Creating multiple in- 
stances from a single description reduces the number of descriptions that 
must be maintained. 
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■ Extensibility: A description should allow the addition of new content. 

■ Hierarchy: A description must support a hierarchical representation of 
visual design knowledge. 

Visual design knowledge is very diverse with rich semantic content, both 
of which make representation and reuse more challenging. A representation 
includes both graphical and stylistic content. Graphical representations are gen- 
erally easier to define than stylistic qualities. That is because there is a finite set 
of accepted techniques and taxonomies for effective information visualization 

[9] [12][13]. Graphical elements might be specified using a list. Style, however, 
is often dependent on a number of factors, including the domain, context and 
user. Rules may be needed to specify style. For example, a space-time diagram 
is commonly used to depict communication between resources. The graphical 
elements and their meanings are straightforward; e.g., a horizontal bar denotes 
the state of a resource over time by encoding the state as its color. However, 
even the organization of the graphical elements adds nontrivial content, such as: 
the horizontal bars are distributed along the vertical axis, one per resource, and 
lines are drawn between bars for each message, starting at the sender and ending 
at the receiver. The style of the visualization is even less precise, e.g., what 
should a visualization with hundreds of resources or messages look like? This 
diversity in visual design makes it hard to develop a consistent representation. 

Two approaches are commonly used toward reusable visual design knowl- 
edge in the area of information visualization: taxonomy and automatic vi- 
sualization. Researchers have constructed taxonomies of visualization tech- 
niques by examining the data domains that are compatible with the techniques 

[10] [1 1][12]. The taxonomies help developers quickly identify various tech- 
niques that can be applied to the domains of interest. The taxonomy approach 
provides a basis to identify relevant visual design content, however, applying 
and implementing a technique is left to the developer. Automatic visualization 
methods [2] [7] help developers create a view by suggesting an intermediate 
view based on predefined design knowledge at each stage of the visualization 
process. Tuning of the intermediate view eventually leads to a final view. This 
technique narrows the design space and has proven useful for non-visualization 
experts. However, in most systems based on this technique, a fixed set of data 
is visualized. 

Reuse in URV takes several possible forms. Software wrapper technology 
is applicable for reusing visualization software modules that were not written 
as VCs. Most of the support for reusing visual design knowledge, as opposed 
to modules, needs to be developed, and the foundation of knowledge sharing 
in other domains must be leveraged. Reuse directions in URV are summarized 
below: 
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■ Modify an existing visualization software module using a wrapper so that 
it qualifies as a VC and can be connected to. However, modules are often 
tightly coupled to an environment and not easily separated and wrapped. 



■ Create a high-level description of a VC with explicit representation of 
design knowledge. The high-level description is then synthesized to an 
implementation for a particular platform. For example, in chemistry, 
CML is a high-level description of chemical objects that is converted 
to Scalable Vector Graphics (SVG), which is a language for describing 
graphics in XML [36] [37]. 

■ Develop directory services that locate VCs based on design content. 

4. An Example URV scenario 

Figure 5 shows one performance monitoring scenario for which URV is being 
developed. The scenario, which emphasizes multilevel monitoring, is based on 
a distributed collaborative virtual environment (CVE) being developed at Iowa 
State University [29]. In a CVE, potential users can build, manage, and execute 
complex collaborative worlds without in-depth knowledge of the underlying 
infrastructure. The CVE consists of several software technologies, including 
Plexus, VR Juggler, and Distributed Shared Object (DSO) middleware [28]. 
Plexus is a network data routing library that operates at the application level 
on top of the TCP/IP stack. It supports low-latency data networks for use 
within virtual environments. VR Juggler is a suite of APIs that abstract and 
simplify all interface aspects of VR programming, including display, virtual 
object manipulation, and graphic rendering. In addition, the DSO middleware 
provides consistent methods necessary for remote object creation, access, and 
navigation. Suppose a user develops a new VR application that requires a 
collaborative feature. Running the application within the CVE system, the user 
experiences an unexpected latency when rendering remote objects. The latency 
might be caused by a particular object rendering routine. In such a case, we 
pinpoint the problem by monitoring specific rendering processes. On the other 
hand, if the latency is associated with several consequences (e.g., an unnecessary 
retransmission caused by an inappropriate TCP buffer size results in poor remote 
object handling at DSO level), monitoring of a particular resource is not enough. 
Instead, multiple sub-analyses across levels should be conducted and integrated. 
For instance, a remote object access rate at DSO level, an object rendering (e.g., 
move, zoom) latency at VR Juggler level, and a retransmission rate at network 
level could be monitored. All performance views are synchronized over time 
and integrated into a single view. This integrated view helps identify correlation 
between object manipulation and network traffic. 
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Figure 5. Multi-level Performance Monitoring of a VR System. 



5. Related Work 

URV is closely related to several works in the areas of grid resource moni- 
toring, automatic visualization, and remote visualization. 

In the area of grid resource monitoring, several monitoring frameworks have 
been developed to provide an extensible infrastructure for easy access of dis- 
tributed performance events. Network Weather Service (NWS) [16] is an exam- 
ple of a framework to support persistent environments with data coming from 
measurement sensors. It aims to provide accurate forecasts of dynamically 
changing performance characteristics from a distributed set of metacomputing 
resources. The Information and Monitoring Services Architecture (a.k.a WP3) 
[23] is one of work packages initiated by the DataGrid project [39]. WP3 uses a 
relational model to represent performance events and HTTP servlet technology 
for interoperable communication. WP3 permits both job performance opti- 
mization as well as tracing. The Globus Heartbeat Monitor [26] provides a 
mechanism for monitoring the state of processes, including Globus system pro- 
cesses and application processes. It detects and reports the failure of processes. 
Several other monitoring tools, such as NetLogger [38] and Autopilot [14], 
are applicable with grid environments [27]. Compared with these frameworks. 
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URV also provides an open monitoring infrastructure, but this is not a main fo- 
cus of URV. URV is not a performance monitoring tool per se. Instead, its focus 
is visualization. Current performance visualization techniques [8] [38] work 
well when analyzing certain performance problems, but often are insufficient 
when a problem domain expands. 

In automatic visualization, a classic rule-based approach [6] [9] constructs 
a visual presentation by using a set of predefined design rules that map the 
data to be conveyed onto desired visual formalisms. In this approach, a visual- 
ization design including the perspective and the graphical representations can 
be codified as sentences in a graphical language. A given set of data is bro- 
ken down until it matches a primitive language. By composing each primitive 
language, a final language is constructed. Example-based design paradigms 
[7][18], start with a set of existing visual presentations (examples). Upon a 
user’s request (e.g., finding presentations that are suitable for my data), this 
approach can search through its example database, and retrieve the most rele- 
vant examples. The retrieved examples can then be reused for or adapted to the 
new situation. URV takes advantages of both rule-based and example-based 
generations. Compared with existing techniques, URV’s data domain differs 
significantly. While most automatic visualization techniques focus on visual- 
ization of static data of which types are known in advance, URV focuses on 
visualization of dynamic and heterogeneous data. In addition, while the current 
techniques are based on a limited set of views provided by a developer, URV is 
extensible to support new types of visualization defined even by end-users. 

6. Summary 

URV supports a novel approach to performance visualization. The visualiza- 
tion model for URV is based on two types of components. Resource Monitor- 
ing Component and Visualization Component, and connections between these 
components. An RMC dynamically connects to a VC, a process handled by a 
connection service. VC descriptions include visual design knowledge that is 
both reusable and composable. This paper has presented several challenges and 
approaches to component connection and reuse, and introduced corresponding 
URV services and technologies. 
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Abstract 

The paper presents the main features of a performance analysis tool for appli- 
cations running on the Grid, which is not limited to standard measurements, but 
also comprises application-specific metrics and other high-level measurements. 
These requirements are not well addressed by the existing tools in the area of 
parallel and distributed programming. The paper outlines the main ideas as well 
as the design details of the G-PM tool developed within the EU CrossGrid project 
whose aim is to widen the use of Grid technology for interactive applications. 
The focus is on the operation of G-PM’s components, its internal interfaces, as 
well as the graphical user interface. 

Keywords: Grid computing, monitoring, performance analysis, measurement tools, interac- 

tive applications, performance visualization, instrumentation 

1. Introduction 

Nowadays grid computing has become one of the most efficient ways of 
solving data and compute intensive problems. In the EU Grid-oriented projects. 
Grid technologies are intended to enable a world wide, efficient processing 
and access to the huge amounts of data that will be produced by future high 
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performance computing experiments. A new EU proiect - CrossGrid* - has 
been started to extend existing Grid technologies by interactive applications. 
Besides providing the necessary Grid services and test-beds, four demonstrators 
for interactive Grid applications are developed in CrossGrid: simulation of 
vascular blood flow, flooding crisis support tools, data mining in High Energy 
Physics, and meteorology / air pollution simulation. 

Applying Grid facilities to such large-scale interactive applications requires 
to exactly know the performance behavior of the applications. However, even 
with a good knowledge of the application’s code, its detailed run-time behavior 
in a Grid environment is often hard to figure out, not the least because of 
the dynamic nature of this infrastructure. In order to support this task, a tool 
is being developed, named G-PM, which not only allows to measure just the 
standard performance metrics, but allows to determine higher-level performance 
properties and application specific metrics, like e.g. the response time and its 
breakdown. 

To provide this kind of information, the G-PM tool will use three sources 
of data: performance measurement data related to the running application, 
measured performance data on the execution environment, and results of micro- 
benchmarks, providing reference values for the performance of the execution 
environment. This data is processed and transformed within G-PM in order to 
take into account the structural and architectural details of the Grid. In this way, 
information on performance properties and/or bottlenecks in applications can 
be provided without a need for the user to know the Grid’s detailed architecture. 

The paper starts with an overview on the requirements on performance anal- 
ysis tools for interactive Grid applications. Based on it, the proposed function- 
ality of the G-PM tool is outlined. Then we go to the design features of the tool 
focusing on the component structure, internal interfaces, and the user interface. 
In the end we sum up the discussion with presenting the current status of the 
work on the tool and the features of the first prototype of the tool. 

2. Functionality of the G-PM tool for performance 
analysis of interactive applications 

When analysing the demands of the performance analysis of interactive ap- 
plications we can figure out the main requirements which should be met by 
a performance analysis tool. First, the tool should provide performance data 
meaningful in the application’s context, including application-specific data. 
Examples of such data are “amount of disk I/O for a specific end-user’s (ap- 
plication user’s) interaction”, “detailed breakdown of an interaction’s response 
time”, or “convergence rate of the numerical solver”. 



See WWW . eu-crossgrid . org for more information. 
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Second, the petformance analysis of an interactive application strongly de- 
mands to be carried out in on-line mode. This allows to correlate the perfor- 
mance data with the end-user’s interaction patterns. Moreover, on-line data is 
a prerequisite for any kind of application steering, which is required e.g. by the 
CrossGrid flooding application. 

Third, besides the application’s performance data, the tool should at the 
same time being able to display data on the performance of the computing 
environment. This data can not only be used for steering an application, but 
also for the assessment of an application’s performance. 

Finally, the tool must well be integrated with the Grid infrastructure, es- 
pecially the job submission services. Submitting a job with the performance 
analysis tool attached to it should be as simple as a normal job submission. 

Meeting these requirements is a primary design goal of the G-PM perfor- 
mance analysis tool. The tool consists of three main components (see Fig. 1) 
that enable the user to optimize the performance of a Grid application: 

1 a performance measurement component (PMC), 

2 a component for high level analysis (HLAC), 

3 a user interface and visualization component (UIVC). 

The PMC provides the functionality for standard performance measurements 
of both Grid applications and the Grid environment. Among others, it allows 
to measure 
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■ The resources utilization of an application, e.g. CPU and wall clock time, 
cache and memory accesses, disk accesses, 

■ The amount of data transfer in an application, e.g. messages exchanged 
between processes, data read from / written to files, 

■ Delays in the application due to communication and I/O operations, 

■ Resource information, like CPU load, CPU performance, link latency 
and bandwidth. 

The results of these measurements can be directly visualized by the UIVC 
component. In addition, they can serve as an input to the HLAC component. 

The ultimate goal of the HLAC is to provide application developers with 
more meaningful, application-specific performance data. This is achieved by 
providing a metrics specification language which allows the user to 

■ combine and/or correlate performance data from different sources. For 
instance, load imbalance can be measured by comparing the CPU time 
of a code region on each node. Likewise, the percentage of the maxi- 
mum network bandwidth used by an application can be determined by 
comparing performance measurement data with benchmark data. 

■ measure application-specific performance metrics, like the time needed 
by one iteration of a solver, the response time of a specific request, the 
convergence rates of an iterative solver, etc. 

We will present the HLAC in some more detail in subsection 3.3. 

Finally, the UIVC allows the user to specify performance measurements and 
visualizes the performance data produced by PMC and/or HLAC. Details on 
the user interface are presented in subsection 3.4. 

3. Design features of G-PM 

3.1 Performance measurements vs. monitoring facilities 

Fig. 1 shows that the G-PM tool is designed to be built on top of the OCM- 
G[3], a monitoring system compliant with OMIS 2.0 [7]. In order to start 
the discussion on the G-PM design, let us pay a bit of attention to the mode 
of operation of this monitoring system. The OCM-G is intended to provide 
the instrumentation of application processes as well as the basic measurement 
mechanisms like counters, timers and traces, and to handle all aspects related 
to the distributed nature of the target system. The monitoring system provides 
services, which either monitor events in the application, or perform actions like 
acquiring information on the application or manipulating processes or other 
objects, such as counters. The OCM-G is programmable in such a way that the 
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tool can specify actions to be executed whenever an expected event is detected. 
The programmability ensures that performance measurements can be evaluated 
in a distributed and thus efficient way. 

In Fig. 1 the hierarchical structure of the OCM-G is shown, where the top- 
level Service Managers interface with other Grid information services in order 
to acquire infrastructure-related data. The Service Manager implements the 
universal monitoring interface OMIS [7], which not only supports performance 
analysis, but also other tools’ functionality, e.g. debugging, by providing a wide 
range of comprehensive and environment-oriented services 

The G-PM tool, which is implemented as a single process running on the 
user’s local workstation. While the PMC component of the tool implements all 
standard metrics, HLAC operates on user-defined metrics. It uses the PMC to 
define sub-measurements based on standard metrics, but communicates directly 
with OCM-G in order to implement the monitoring of probes. The OCM-G 
is programmed such that when a probe event occurs, it either just notifies the 
HLAC, or directly reads and processes the sub-measurements. UIVC provides 
the user with windows to define measurements and to examine their results. 

3.2 Internal and external interfaces of the G-PM 

As can be seen from Fig 2 there are two major interfaces between these 
components: 

■ Measurement Interface: This interface allows to define performance mea- 
surements and to read their results. Both the HLAC and the PMC provide 
the same interface. 

■ OCM-G Interface: The interface to the monitoring system is based on 
OMIS. 

As the PCM and the HLAC implement the same interface, the UIVC (and in 
turn also the user) can handle measurements based on user-defined metrics in the 
very same way as those based on standard metrics. The interface is implemented 
in C++, based on three (abstract) classes: Metrics, MeasurementSpec, and 
ActiveMeasurement. Below we shortly discuss the features of the classes. 

A Metrics object defines a metrics, i.e. a property that can be measured, 
e.g. time, data volume, or number of times a particular event happened. The 
Metrics objects are organized in a hierarchical way that reflects a “refinement” 
relation. E.g. the metrics time spent in communication has subsidiary metrics 
like time spent sending and time spent receiving, which in turn have children 
like time spent in MPIJsend etc. 

A MeasurementSpec object contains the complete specification of a mea- 
surement that should be performed. It consists of 

■ the metrics to be measured. 
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Figure 2. Components and interfaces of G-PM 



■ a set of application objects (processes, nodes, sites), where the measure- 
ment should be performed, 

■ a set of restrictions that limit the scope of the measurement, 

■ three flags specifying different measurement modes. 

The scope of a measurement can be limited to certain functions inside the 
application. This allows, for instance, to measure the run-time of functions, 
or the volume of messages sent/received in selected functions. In addition, 
for metrics related to communication and I/O, the measurement can also be 
restricted to given partner objects (processes, nodes, sites, or files). The mode 
flags allow to select between 

■ a real time mode, where measurement data is plotted against wall clock 
time, and the virtual time mode, where the data is plotted against the 
number of executions of a specified probe, 

■ an integral mode, where the measurement result is the integral value 
since the measurement’s start (e.g. the communication volume), and a 
normal mode, where the value just refers to the last measurement interval 
(resulting e.g. in the communication bandwidth). 
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■ several summary modes, which determine whether for a set of applica- 
tion objects and/or restrictions the result should be a set of individual 
measurement values or Just a single summary value. 

A running measurement then is represented by an object of the Active- 
Measurement class. Among others, this class provides a method to read 
the measurement’s results. By deriving concrete classes from the abstract 
Metrics and ActiveMeasurement classes, we are using different implemen- 
tation strategies for different types of metrics, e.g. standard and user-defined 
ones. 



3.3 User-defined metrics 

In Sect. 2 we mentioned that the HLAC allows to measure application- 
specific metrics. It is clear that this cannot be done in a fully automatic way. 
Rather, the application itself must provide the tool with a minimal amount of 
truely application-specific information. In order to achieve this, the program- 
mer must insert some instrumentation into the application’s source code, in 
order to mark important events in the code, like e.g. the beginning and the end 
of a computation phase. The instrumentation consists of special function calls, 
named probes. A probe can receive any number of scalar parameters, which 
allows to pass application-specific data to the G-PM tool. 

After the application is instrumented in such a way, the HLAC allows to 
measure three kinds of user-defined metrics; The first one is defined by an 
existing metrics (be it the standard metrics offered by the PMC, or another user- 
defined metrics), which is measured only during an execution phase delimited 
by any two probe executions. In addition, a metrics can also be defined by any 
parameter of any probe. Finally, a metrics can be derived from any existing set 
of metrics by aggregating or comparing their values. 

IO_volume_for_interaction(Process[] processes, File[] files, 

Region[] regions, Timeinterval currTime) 

{ 

volume [p] [vt] » I0_volume(p, files, regions) AT end(p, vt) 

- I0_volume(p, files, regions) AT beginCp, vt) ; 
globalVol [vt] = SUM (volume [p] [vt] WHERE p IN processes); 
result = SUM(globalVol[vt] WHERE vt IN currTime); 

RETURN result; 

} 



Figure 3. Example of a user-defined metrics 

An example of a metrics specification of the first kind is shown in Fig. 3. 
In this example, the programmer inserted two probes - begin and end - into 
the application, thus marking the beginning and end of an end-user interaction. 
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Figure 4. Idea of the metrics defined in Fig. 3 

Based on these probes and the standard metrics lO.volume for the total vol- 
ume of disk I/O, the user has defined a new metrics for the disk I/O during 
a single end-user interaction. For each process p, the value of this metrics is 
defined as the difference of lO-volume at the end event and lO.volume at the 
corresponding begin event, as visualized in Fig. 4. Note that lO.volume is the 
accumulated volume since the start of the measurement. The following two 
assignments in the metrics specification define how the result is accumulated 
over space (i.e. the processes) and time. 

A major task of the HLAC is the optimized implementation of measurements 
based on user-defined metrics, such as the one shown in Fig. 3. Ideally, the 
processing of probe events should happen as locally as possible, i.e. in the best 
case within the context of the process where the event happens. This requires 
that the evaluation suggested by the metrics specification is performed in a 
distributed way. Some details about these problems and their solutions in the 
HLAC are presented in [12]. 

3.4 User interface 

A graphical user interface provided by the UIVC consists of five different 
types of windows: 

■ a main window, 

■ a metrics definition window, 

■ a measurement definition window, 

■ a visualization definition window, 

■ a set of measurement visualization windows. 

The main window represents the top level control panel for the tool. It shows 
a list of all active measurements and of all open visualizers. Using this window. 
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the user can manage (add, modify, or delete) measurements and visualization 
windows. 

The metrics definition window allows the user to specify user-defined met- 
rics: create a new one or edit the existing metrics. On the completion of the 
work, the metrics can be activated. 







Figure 5. Measurement definition window 

The measurement definition window (see Fig. 5) enables the user to define 
a new measurement or to change the parameters of the existing one. It creates 
and initializes a MeasurementSpec object. The window comprises four pan- 
els: The first one enables to select a metrics from the metrics hierarchy. The 
user can also choose the integration mode, specifying whether the result of a 
measurement is the currently measured value or the measured values integrated 
over time. In the second panel, we may choose whether the metrics should be 
measured for the whole application or for a subset of sites, hosts, processes, 
and files we are interested in at the moment. The third panel allows to nar- 
row down a measurement to specific program regions, e.g. a set of modules 
or functions. The fourth "Partner object" panel is aimed at communication- 
type metrics, where measurements can be restricted according to source-target 
relations. 

The visualization definition window enables to define an output window 
for a measurement. It allows to specify, how a selected set of performance 
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measurements should be visualized, e.g. via bar graphs or curves plotted against 
time. One of the two panels allows to select the type of display and the time 
mode of the measurement: real time or virtual time. The other panel allows to 
specify the partition of scale: linear or logarithmic, the behaviour of the display 
when the measured values are out of the scale, the initial boundary of the scale, 
and the update interval for the display. 

The visualization windows’ operation is dependent on the functionality of 
their displays. The bargraph window shows measured values in form of hori- 
zontal bars of variable length which specify the values of measurement. The 
multicurve window (see Fig. 6) displays multiple values simultaneously as 
scrollable curves. 
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Figure 6. Multicurve plot 

It enables to compute aggregated values from the measured ones, by selecting 
a time interval in the curve display and specifying the type of aggregate, e.g. 
mean, variance, or min/max value. 

4. Related Work 

By this moment there exist a number of performance tools,which are already 
adapted to the Grid [1]. The bulk of the tools which support the monitoring 
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of applications are based on an off-line analysis of event traces. But off-line 
tools are not helpful for interactive applications, since they cannot present the 
performance data concurrently with the end-user’s interactions with the appli- 
cation. On the other hand, on-line tools for the Grid are available mainly for 
infrastructure monitoring, used for resource management. An example is the 
Network Weather Service [13] that forecasts network and node performance. 

A notable exception is the monitoring system GRM [2], which is in its struc- 
ture very similar to OCM-G. GRM is adapted to the Grid within the Datagrid 
project and offers on-line performance data of Grid applications. However, in 
contrast to G-PM, GRM is mainly based on event traces, does not allow for 
user-defined metrics, and does not provide infrastructure-related performance 
data. 

A number of performance tools implement ideas closely related to the ones 
presented in this paper, but none of them implements all the ideas. Autopi- 
lot [1 1], a distributed performance measurement and resource control system, 
exploits a concept called sensors corresponding to our probes. User-defined 
instrumentation is used in the TAU performance analysis environment [8]. The 
SCALEAtool [10] supports application specific instrumentation via directives 
inserted into the source code. In all of these systems, however, the metrics 
connected with the user-defined instrumentation is already fixed by the instru- 
mentation itself and cannot be (re)configured at run-time. The APART Working 
Groups has developed a specification language ASL [6] which allows to spec- 
ify performance properties at a high level of abstraction. Although the ASL 
does not fulfill all the requirements on the metrics definition language needed 
by G-PM, many of the concepts outlined in Sect. 3.3 are based on the APART 
work. 

Paradyn [9] is one of the few performance tools that strictly follow the on-line 
approach, where even the instrumentation is inserted and/or activated during 
run-time. Another such tool is PATOP [4], which is the predecessor of G-PM. 

The main contribution of G-PM compared to existing tools is its unique 
combination of Grid awareness, on-line measurement, and automatic instru- 
mentation for standard metrics on the one hand with a support for manual 
instrumentation and user-definable metrics on the other. 

5. Status 

The software design phase for the G-PM tool was recently finished. The 
first prototype of G-PM is going to be available at the beginning of 2003. This 
prototype will include some standard performance measurements, and some 
examples of higher-level metrics, but will not yet include fully user-definable 



^See http://www.fz-juelich.de/apart/ 
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metrics. The final version of G-PM will be ready by the end of 2004. Like 
all other system software developed in CrossGrid, G-PM will then be freely 
available via a public software license. 

We expect that the highly pre-processed, application-specific performance 
information provided by G-PM will contribute to the support of program op- 
timization and tuning, by simplifying the work of programmers and scientists 
on the Grid. 
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Abstract Dynamic instrumentation, meaning modification of an application’s instructions 
at run-time in 9rder to monitor its behaviour, is a very powerful foundation for 
a wide range of program manipulation tools. This paper concerns the problem 
of implementing dynamic instrumentation for a managed run-time environment 
such as a Java Virtual Machine (JVM). We present a flexible new approach based 
on a “virtual” JVM, which runs above a standard JVM but intercepts application 
control flow in order to allow it to be modified at run-time. Our Veneer Virtual 
JVM works by fragmenting each method’s bytecode at specified points (such as 
basic blocks). The fragmentation process can include static analysis passes which 
associate dependence and liveness metadata with each block in order to facilitate 
run-time optimisation. We conclude with some preliminary performance results, 
and discuss further applications of the tool. 

Keywords: Java, dynamic instrumentation, virtual machine, reflection, dynamic introspec- 

tion, performance analysis 
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1. Introduction 

Setting the Scene: optimizing Java RMI applications. The work we 
describe in this paper is part of a wider research programme at Imperial Col- 
lege, aimed at extending the technology of optimizing compilers to cross the 
boundary between systems on a network. Our main goal is to avoid unneces- 
sary communications, and we have developed a prototype optimiser for Java 
applications that use Remote Method Invocation (RMI). 

In looking for applications which might benefit from RMI optimization, we 
discovered the need for performance analysis tools. We also realised that the 
run-time optimisation framework which we had developed could also be used 
for performance instrumentation. 

This paper presents the fruits of this insight. 

The Veneer Virtual JVM. Static optimisation of Java is difficult due to dy- 
namic binding, polymorphism, ubiquitous pointers, and dynamic class loading. 
Since communications (at least over a wide-area network) are expensive rela- 
tive to computation, we can afford to invest in some run-time effort if it offers a 
reasonable prospect of reducing the number and/or size of messages required. 

Although such optimisation could be done by extending a sophisticated Java 
Virtual Machine (JVM) such as the Jikes RVM [I], this would prevent users 
from using their chosen JVM, and would involve us in tracking JVM releases. 
Instead, we built Veneer, which operates on top of a standard JVM, running 
as a Java application. In effect, the framework is, itself, a JVM - which runs 
application class files in a controlled environment. Veneer is a “virtual” JVM, 
carefully designed to run reasonably fast by executing most of the application 
code directly — it jumps to the corresponding bytecode. It maintains control 
over execution by intercepting control flow; optional intercept points include 
method entry, basic blocks, and back edges. 

This paper. The main contributions of this paper include: 

■ We give an overview of our Veneer Virtual JVM, an execution environ- 
ment for Java bytecode applications which allows dynamic instrumen- 
tation, run-time optimization, and makes the results of static analyses 
available to inform run-time optimization. 

■ We briefly present JUDI, our Java Utility for Dynamic Instrumentation, 
a component-based environment which exploits Veneer’s capability to 
modify an application on the fly. 

■ We briefly introduce the RMI optimisation tool which motivated this 
work. 
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We conclude with a discussion of directions for further work building on these 
ideas. 



2. Related work 

Dynamic instrumentation. The term “dynamic instrumentation” was 
coined by Hollingsworth and Miller to describe run-time patching of an appli- 
cation’s binary code in order to monitor and measure the program’s behaviour. 
Hollingsworth has published a portable library, Dyninst [8], which supports 
this on a variety of processor types and operating systems. 

The Paradyn Parallel Performance Tools [12] build on Dyninst, to provide a 
tool for measuring and analyzing the performance of sequential, parallel, and 
distributed programs. 

Dynamic instrumentation for Java. Dyninst works by patching the appli- 
cation’s instructions. Dynamic instrumentation for Java cannot be implemented 
this way, without exposing low-level implementation details of the JVM. There 
are a number of alternative approaches: 

■ Re-define the class using the Java Debug Interface (JDI) call Virtual- 
Machine .redefineClassesO, introduced in Sun’s JDK 1.4 [6]. This 
approach is used in ProbeMeister [13]. The overhead to do this is reported 
to be around 20 milliseconds for a small example, but increases with 
large classes since methods cannot be redefined individually, and JIT 
optimisation must be re-done. To reduce the overheads, Dmitriev [7] 
advocates refining the JDI with a call to redefine methods individually. 

■ Run the JVM in debugging mode, and set breakpoints to insert instru- 
mentation. This is the approach taken by Popovici et al [14]. 

■ Run the Java application in a virtual JVM. This is the approach used in 
our JUDI tool, and is presented in more detail in Section 4.1. We use 
the native JVM to execute application bytecode as much as possible, but 
have to intercept execution in order to retain control. The scheme suffers 
some overhead (see Section 5) on execution of all the application’s code 
(apart from system libraries), but runs with JIT optimisation. Insertion 
and removal of instruments is very fast. 

Our vJVM was developed to provide a general framework for run-time 
optimisation, and is much more powerful than is needed for dynamic 
instrumentation. In Section 5 we explore some of the potential advantages 
of the using Veneer compared to the alternatives above. 

Runtime Introspection and Optimization. The idea of interposing a soft- 
ware layer to monitor, intercept or optimise an application is interestingly ex- 
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Figure 1. Fragmentation. When each class is loaded, each method may be fragmented 
according to a specified policy. For some purposes it is sufficient to intercept control flow only 
at method entry and exit. For our dynamic instrumentation tool we fragment at basic block 
boundaries - forks and joins in the method’s control flow graph. Figure 4 shows the fragment 
graph for a real example. 



plored by the Dynamo/Rio projects [2, 4]. Our virtual JVM provides essentially 
the same capability, and we encounter a similar problem of intercepting control 
flow efficiently. 

Performance analysis for Distributed Java applications. Various tools 
already exist for analysing Java performance; for distributed applications, for 
example, the JaViz tool offers a useful solution [10]. Our goal for JUDI is to 
build an infrastructure for more ambitious instrumentation. We review some of 
the possibilities in Section 7. 

3. The Veneer Virtual Java Virtual Machine 

Our instrumentation and optimisation tools are built on a virtual Java Virtual 
Machine (vJVM), which is a JVM written in Java, running on a Java JVM. It runs 
most of the application code directly, by jumping to the corresponding bytecode, 
but selectively maintains control over execution by intercepting control flow. 
We can choose the level at which control flow is intercepted, e.g. at method 
entry, basic blocks, back edges. 

The control flow is intercepted by “fragmenting” each method at class-load 
time. There are several different fragmentation policies: at basic block bound- 
aries, at method entry/exit, at method calls, and at potential RMI call sites (used 
for our work on RMI optimisation, described in Section 6). Figure I shows a 
simple example of basic block fragmentation. The method body is split into 
blocks, an execution “plan”, and the method entry is replaced by an “executor 
loop” that walks the control flow graph, invoking each block in turn. A method’s 
control flow graph can be updated without synchronisation, as the application 
is running, allowing us to use this as a framework for dynamic instrumentation. 

An architectural overview of the vJVM is given in Figure 2. 
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Figure 2. Architecture of the vJVM. We intercept the JVM’s class loader, and replace each 
method of each class with a call to a plan executor. For each newly-encountered class we generate 
a planset, the fragmented code variants, which are traversed by the executor. Plansets are cached 
to avoid redundant work. 



3.1 How it works 

The Virtual Java Virtual Machine (vJVM) uses a custom class-loader to 
intercept classes as they are loaded. If the class belongs to the Java core library 
or to the vJVM, then its loading is delegated to the parent class-loader. 

If modification is necessary, the methods of the class are processed one- 
by-one. The active policy is invited to generate variants for the method — the 
execution plans that can be executed in place of the original method body. Each 
method can have multiple variants, fragmented according to differing policies, 
although only one can be active at a time. The active variant may be changed 
at runtime, which effectively switches method implementations on-the-fly. 

Finally, the modified class is loaded into the underlying JVM. 

3.2 The fragmentation framework 

The fragmentation framework breaks the body of a method up into blocks. 
Blocks represent sections of code from the original method, plus some addi- 
tional meta-data. The structure of the original method is retained by building 
up a control-flow graph known as a plan, with the blocks forming the nodes of 
the plan. All the plans for a class are gathered up into a construct known as a 
planset. 
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Figure 3. Java Utility for Dynamic Instrumentation. This prototype user interface connects 
to a specified, possibly remote, JVM. The user can then browse the classes and methods, and 
inspect their control-flow graphs. Instrumentation experiments are constructed, then deployed 
for a specified period, or until an instrument execution count is reached. Each instrument is 
packaged as an Instrument Strategy Component; an example is shown in Figure 4. 



The method is executed by invoking a method in an executor class, which 
takes the plan as a parameter. The executor traverses the plan, executing the 
blocks as it visits them. The executor therefore takes on the role of an interpreter, 
and has full control over the way in which the blocks are executed. 

Fragmentation policy. The way in which a method is fragmented and 
the executor that is used is determined by a user-defined policy. In general, 
we attempt to pack as much as possible within fragments, since these can be 
executed directly by the JVM and are therefore fast. Breaks between blocks 
are introduced where we need to regain control over the system, since at these 
points control is passed back to the executor. Parameterised blocks are used to 
identify certain types of instruction that may need to be treated specially by the 
executor. 
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Method entry. If a method is fragmented, its body is replaced by a sequence 

of instructions that initialises the locals array, retrieves the plan and executor 
for the current method, and then executes the plan using the executor. 

Planset caching. The fragmentation process, which is implemented using 
the SOOT framework from Hendren’s group at McGill University [18]) is rather 
involved, as data flow analysis is used to minimise fragmentation overheads 
(the metadata resulting from this analysis is used more aggressively in our RMI 
optimisation work). Plansets are cached in the local filesystem and reused if 
classname and SHA-1 signature match. 

4. JUDI: Java Utility for Dynamic Instrumentation 

JUDI is a prototype dynamic instrumentation tool for Java. It manages the 
deployment, removal, data collection and data visualisation for performance 
instrumentation experiments. 

4.1 Instrumentation 

Instrumentation is done by inserting instruments as additional blocks in the 
method plan. These instruments are then executed by the executor. 

The instrument can access the method’s parameters and locals, and call other 
classes, for example to trigger further instrumentation. For high-resolution 
timing, we used INI to access a C/assembler routine which reads the Intel 
timestamp counter. 

As illustrated in Figure 3, JUDI’s client graphical user interface (GUI) con- 
nects to a set of remote vJVM’s running fragmented code. The GUI allows 
the user to browse the remote systems’ methods, and to upload instruments to 
the remote systems. The methods can be viewed by a visualiser (see Figure 4) 
which shows the plan as a graph (using OpenJGraph [9]). JUDI’s record of 
accessible classes grows as classes are dynamically loaded, but persists from 
run-to-run to allow instrumentation of methods in advance of their execution. 

4.2 Instrumentation Strategy Components 

The unit of instrumentation deployment is an “Instrumentation Strategy 
Component” (ISC). This consists of: 

■ A set of Instruments - subclasses of a generic Instrument plan block. 
Instruments typically start, stop and log timers, or generate a log entry 
recording control flow, or data values (in aspect-oriented programming 
terms, this is the “advice”). 

■ An instrumentation strategy. This is usually just whether the instru- 
ment is to be executed before, after, or before-and-after the specified 
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Figure 4. Fragmented execution plan for the example method isMe. In this example frag- 
mentation has been applied at basic block boundaries, so that control flow within the method can 
be studied. The light-coloured block is the root of the plan which is always executed first. The 
small blocks are terminating blocks, where the method exits. The text in the boxes (unfortunately 
illegible here) shows disassembled code. 

This display was generated by an Instrumentation Strategy Component (see Section 4.2) de- 
signed for control flow analysis. This ISC logs which control flow path was taken through the 
specified method, producing a histogram of path frequencies together with each path’s mean, 
minimum and maximum execution time. 

method, and whether it applies to the whole method, or every basic block 
in the method. 

■ Instrumentation targets: the set of program obiects (methods, classes) 
to which the instrumentation strategy should be applied. If not the entire 
program, this is selected explicitly through the GUI. 

■ Instrumentation data class: instruments generate data, usually either a 
log or some kind of histogram. 

■ Instrumentation analyser: this is a GUI component for viewing the 
results from the experiment. 

Figure 4 shows the results from an example ISC which traces control flow 
through selected methods. This ISC operates on methods fragmented at the 
basic-block level. The instrument is applied before each block, and simply logs 
the method and block id. The GUI allows us to select the particular method 
of interest, and view the results. The instrument analyser displays its control 
flow graph, the three distinct control flow paths which were taken through this 
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Table 1. Slowdown due to running benchmark applications under the Virtual JVM (without 
any instrumentation). The performance impact varies enormously. Note that system and standard 
library methods are not fragmented and run at full speed. Times are average of five runs. 





Exec'^ time 


Exec^ time 


Slowdown 


Benchmark 


(JDK1.4) 


(vJVM over JDKL4) 


factor 


SpecJVM98_209.db 




24.30 


l.lOx 


RouteFinder 


3.73s 


28.13 


7.54x 



method, the number of times each was executed, and the average execution time 
for each path. 

5. Experimental results 

We have evaluated JUDI using two substantial applications: 

1 SpecJVM98_209.db (Data Management) Benchmark [16]. 1028 lines of 
code, 3 classes, 24 public methods. 

2 RouteFinder, a railway route finder application written by a group of 
MSc students at Imperial College in spring 2002. 3192 lines of code, 17 
classes, 145 public methods. 

The experiments were run on a 1400MHz AMD Athlon processor with 512MB 
RAM, running Linux (Suse 7.2) using Sun JDK 1.4. 

Virtual JVM performance. Running an application under the virtual JVM 
leads to an inevitable increase in execution time due to the need to intercept 
control flow. The performance impact is given in Table 1 . Our performance 
compares well with the reported slowdown of more than 700 for Sun’s fully- 
interpretive JavaInJava virtual JVM [17], but is some way from matching the 
approaches discussed earlier based on the JDI VirtualMachine . redef ine- 
ClassesO feature [13] and using breakpoints [14]. 

Veneer is at an early stage of its development, and we expect to improve its 
performance substantially. The implementation whose performance is reported 
here suffers a substantial overhead at each fragment boundary. The design al- 
lows for each method to have several different implementations, fragmented to 
different degrees. Thus, the overhead could be reduced to just a test or indirec- 
tion on method entry (even this could be avoided in an implementation that can 
appropriate the method table). However, to ensure instrumented threads exe- 
cuted newly-inserted instruments promptly, the back-edges of loops generally 
also need to be intercepted. 
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void mCRemoteObject r, int a) 
{ 

int X = r. f(a) ; 
int y = r*g(a,x); 
int 2 := r . h (a , y) ; 

System. out . Pri ntl n(z) ; 

} 




Six messages 




Two messages, no 
need to copy x and y 



Figure 5. Aggregating adjacent, or near-adjacent RMI calls to the same server. Aggregation 
always reduces the number of messages. It may also reduce the amount of data transferred, since 
parameters used in multiple calls (such as a above) need be sent only once, and a result from 
one call passed as a parameter to another need not be routed via the client. Results which are 
not used by the client, such as x and y, need not be returned. 

Nclwork 

void mCRemoteObject rl, 

Remoteobject r2) 

{ 

Object a = rl.fCb) ; 
r2.gCa,b); 

} 





Figure 6. Aggregating adjacent, or near-adjacent RMI calls to different servers. If a result 
from one call (such as a above) is passed as a parameter to another, we can route the data server- 
to-server instead of server-to-client then client-to-server. This reduces marshalling costs and 
allows selection of a better server-to-server network path, if available. With a slow client-server 
connection, it may even be worthwhile purely to exploit common parameters such as b. 



We could also improve performance by inlining instrumentation code into 
the modified method (or method variant) as it is loaded. This is likely to 
be particularly useful when large amounts of an application’s code is to be 
instrumented. 

6. Optimising RMI applications 

Figures 5 and 6 illustrate the two main optimisations we have implemented 
to reduce communications in Java RMI applications. 

To optimise RMI, we configure Veneer to fragment only methods which 
contain potential RMI call sites (interface invocations with java.rmi.Re- 
moteException on the throw list). The fragmentation is used so that the 
run-time system is invoked before each potential RMI call. If the target object 
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is in fact remote, and the following fragment has no dependence on it, the RMI 
call is delayed. This way, RMI calls and local code are dynamically re-ordered. 
Eventually, when a dependence or extemally-visible effect forces execution of 
the delayed RMI calls, the run-time system constructs an optimised execution 
plan which implements the aggregation and forwarding optimisations illustrated 
in Figures 5 and 6. 

Performance results for RMI optimisation are currently being evaluated [19]. 

7. Conclusions and directions for further work 

We have presented the Veneer virtual JVM. Veneer allows a Java application’s 
behaviour to be selectively monitored and modified at run-time. Its design 
was motivated by our work on optimisation of RMI, where we combine static 
analysis with dynamic control flow. Veneer can also be used for performance 
instrumentation, and we presented JUDI, a prototype performance analysis 
tool. The tool is based on Instrumentation Strategy Components (ISCs), which 
combine instrumentation, an instrument deployment strategy, and instrument 
data analysis. 

Given that much of this work is at an early stage, most of the interest lies in 
the directions for developing and applying it: 

■ Veneer. Veneer is at an early stage of development and we plan to improve 
its performance, and evaluate it more thoroughly. The tool has a number 
of interesting potential applications, particularly in security, which we 
are currently exploring. 

■ JUDI. The power of dynamic instrumentation lies in the ability to deploy 
instrumentation algorithmically. The idea is to formulate a hypothesis 
about a performance bottleneck, deploy an experiment to test it, then 
refine the hypothesis on the basis of the results. The approach has been 
explored in the Paradyn Performance Consultant [5, 15]. We have a 
preliminary implementation (as a JUDI ISC) which we are currently 
developing [3]. 

■ Aspects. How should a JUDI user specify which program points a given 
instrument should be attached to? Aspect-oriented programming (AOP) 
languages such as Aspect! offer an answer to this [11]. Aspect! is based 
on a reflective model of a Java program, and uses this to define a language 
for specifying “joinpoints” (i.e. points at which code should be added 
or inteiposed). Aspect! supports wildcards on method type signatures, 
names and package pathnames. Wildcards on methods can be combined 
with some dynamic properties, such whether an object’s run-time type 
matches a given pattern, or whether one method is called via another. 
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The PROSE tool of Popovici at al [14], which, as was mentioned earlier, 
implements dynamic instrumentation for Java by setting breakpoints via 
the debugging interface, is designed to support run-time deployment of 
aspects. They dynamically construct “crosscut” objects to represent how 
a specified code fragment is inserted into a running application. 

We plan to redesign JUDI using an AOP-style language for characterising 
program points, and for classifying the measurements produced from 
instrumentation. 
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Abstract Aksum is a multi-experiment performance analysis tool for message passing, 
shared memory and mixed parallelism programs; it automatically instruments 
the user’s application, generates versions of this application using a set of user- 
supplied input parameters, collect the data generated by the instrumentation and 
analyzes it, relates the performance problems back to the source code, and com- 
pares the performance behavior across multiple experiments. 

Aksum automatically searches for performance bottlenecks based on the con- 
cept of performance properties. In contrast to much existing work, performance 
properties are normalized (values between 0 for the best case and 1 for the worst 
case), enabling the user to interpret the resulting performance behavior. Aksum 
is highly customizable, which allows the user to build or define his own perfor- 
mance tool. Performance properties are defined in JavaPSL, and may be freely 
edited, removed from or added to Aksum in order to customize and speedup the 
search process. The performance properties found can be grouped, filtered, and 
displayed in several dimensions. Experiments with a material science code are 
shown in order to demonstrate the usefulness of our approach. 

Keywords: automatic performance analysis, performance interpretation, performance spec- 

ification language 
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1. Introduction 

Developing applications that achieve high performance on parallel and dis- 
tributed systems often requires multiple iterations of performance analysis and 
refinement. Moreover, for complex, data dependent applications, performance 
measurements from a specific execution based on a given problem and machine 
size may not be representative for other problem and machine size combina- 
tions. 

Several tools have been developed to evaluate the performance of OpenMP 
[1], MPI [9], and HPF [2], as well as mixed programming paradigms such as 
OpenMP/MPI. Nevertheless, they typically cannot relate performance prob- 
lems back to the source code, nor can they compare the generated performance 
data across several program executions for different machines, problem sizes, 
algorithms and so on. Most performance tools hard-code their instrumentation, 
search and analysis strategy, which prevent the user from customizing important 
aspects of a performance tool. 

In this paper we introduce Aksum, which is a novel system for performance 
analysis that helps programmers to locate and to understand performance prob- 
lems in message passing, shared memory and mixed parallel programs. The 
user must provide the set of problem and machine sizes for which performance 
analysis should be conducted. The search for performance problems (prop- 
erties) is user-controllable by restricting the performance analysis to specific 
code regions, by creating new or customizing existing property specifications 
and property hierarchies, by indicating the maximum search time and maxi- 
mum time a single experiment may take, by providing thresholds that define 
whether or not a property is critical, and by indicating conditions under which 
the search for properties stops. Aksum automatically selects and instruments 
code regions for collecting raw performance data based on which performance 
properties are computed. Heuristics are incorporated to prune the search for 
performance properties. We have implemented Aksum as a portable Java-based 
distributed system which displays all properties detected during the search pro- 
cess together with the code regions that cause them. A filtering mechanism 
allows the examination of properties at various levels of detail. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. The next section pro- 
vides an overview of the architecture of Aksum. Section 3 briefly describes 
JavaPSL. Aksum’s user portal is delineated in Section 4, followed by a descrip- 
tion of the underlying search engine in Section 5 and the experiment engine in 
Section 6. Results for a material science application are presented in Section 
7. Related work is discussed in Section 8. Finally, we conclude this paper with 
a summary and outline future work. 
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2. Aksum: Overview 

Aksum has been designed to be a multi-experiment analysis tool, to a high de- 
gree independent of hardware and programming paradigm; it provides the user 
with a uniform and highly customizable interface to instrument an application, 
access and analyze performance data relative to several experiments, define how 
experiments are generated and executed, control the end of the search process, 
and define the search output. Once this info has been supplied (or the de- 
fault values have been accepted), Aksum automatically conducts performance 
analysis without any user interference. 

Figure 1 depicts Aksum’s architecture. It relies on an instrumentation system 
to instrument the user’s application and generate raw performance data. In the 
same way, Aksum assumes the existence of an experiment management system 
to generate experiments according to the user specifications, launch them and, 
if this is the case, transfer the data generated by the instrumentation to an 
experiment data repository (currently, we use SCALEA [12]and ZENTURIO 
[lljrespectively as instrumentation and experiment management system). The 
instrumentation engine and the experiment engine link the external systems to 
search engine, Aksum’s component which controls the entire search process. 
The output of the search process and user-supplied data that influence the search 
process flow to and from the user portal. 

Aksum uses JavaPSL to define and customize performance problems in a 
systematic and portable way. JavaPSL, a Java-based specification language, al- 
lows the user to access the data in the experiment data repository and facilitates 
the definition of performance properties (classes that define a specific nega- 
tive behavior in an application). Aksum has several pre-defined performance 
properties (such as inefficiency or load imbalance), stored in the standard prop- 
erties repository, but the user may also define and store new properties in a 
user-defined properties repository. Instances of performance properties found 
in an application can be grouped, filtered, and displayed in several dimensions 
as well as plotted on charts. 

3. JavaPSL and Performance Properties 

JavaPSL [5]is a flexible API for describing experiment-related data (see Fig- 
ure 2) and performance properties of applications by using syntax and semantic 
rules of the Java programming language; based on it, the user can define new 
performance properties without the need to understand the storage format of 
experiment data and without changing the implementation of the search tool 
that makes use of this API. 

In JavaPSL, an Application is modeled as a set of Versions, each of them 
consisting of a set of Source Files. An Experiment refers to the execution 
of a sequential or parallel application version with a specific set of applica- 
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Figure I. Aksum’s architecture 
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public class SynchronizationOverhead implements Property { 
private float severity; 

public SynchronizationOverhead (PerformanceSummary summary, 
ReferencePerformanceSummary refSummary) { 
severity =(float) summary .getSynchronizationOverheadO/ 
refSummary .getExecutionTimeO ; 

} 

public boolean holds ( ) { return severity > 0; } 

public float getSeverityC ) { return severity; } 

public float getConf idenceC ) { return 1; } 



Figure 3. SynchronizationOverhead defined in JavaPSL 



tion Input Parameters. Performance Summaries describe information (e.g., 
execution and communication time, process/thread that executes the code re- 
gion) about a specific execution of a (static) Code Region in a version’s source 
code. ParallelExperiment, SequentialExperiment, ReferenceDynamicCodeRe- 
gion, and ReferenceCodeRegion are marker interfaces [8](that is, without any 
method declaration) used to indicate semantic attributes of classes. By using 
these interfaces, the property definition becomes clearer, more precise, and the 
property evaluation potentially faster. 

A performance property (e.g. load imbalance, synchronization overhead) 
characterizes a specific negative performance behavior of a program. Every 
property must implement the interface Property, which contains three methods: 

■ boolean holds( ): returns true if the property instance holds. In this case 
the instance is called a true instance. 

■ float getSeverityi ): returns a value between 0 and 1 indicating how severe 
the property is (the closer to 1, the more severe the property is). 

■ float getConfldencei ): returns a value between 0 and 1 that indicates the 
degree of confidence in the correctness of the value returned by holds. 

In the remainder of this paper, the term property instance is used when 
referring to an instance of a performance property. 

Figure 3 shows a simple yet very common property definition example. The 
JavaPSL property SynchronizationOverhead is defined for a performance sum- 
mary summary and a reference performance summary refSummary (e.g, the one 
referring to the main program or the enclosing subroutine). The severity is 
computed as the ratio between the corresponding synchronization overhead of 
summary and the execution time of refSummary. The property is true if the 
severity value is larger than zero. 
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public class SynchronizationOverheadAcrossSummaries 

extends PropertySet implements Property { 
public SynchronizationOverheadAcrossSummariesC 
ParallelExperiment parExp, 

CodeRegion c, 

ReferencePerformanceSummary refSummary) { 
PerformanceSummary. Iterator it = parExp. summaries (c) ; 
PerformanceSummary summary; 
while ((summary = it.nextO) != null) { 

add(nev SynchronizationOverhead (summary, refSummary); 

} 

} 

public boolean holds ( ) { return anyHoldsO; } 

public float getSeverity( ) { return getMaxSeverityO ; } 

public float getConfidence( ) { return getMinConf idenceO ; } 

} 



Figure 4. SynchronizationOverheadAcrossSummaries defined in JavaPSL 

Property instances may be grouped into property sets to create more complex 
properties. A property set defines, among others, the methods: 

■ add, which adds a property instance to the property set; 

■ getMaxSeverity, getMinSeverity, getAvgSeverity, which return respec- 
tively the maximum, minimum and average severity values across all 
properties already added to the property set; 

■ allHold, which returns true iff all of the properties added to the property 
set hold; 

■ anyHolds, which returns false iff none of the properties added to the 
property set holds. 

For instance, based on the already defined property SynchronizationOver- 
head, one could define the property SynchronizationOverheadAcrossSummaries 
(see Figure 4), which is true if synchronization overhead is detected for any ex- 
ecution of a code region in a given experiment. Based on SynchronizationOver- 
headAcrossSummaries, it is possible to define SynchronizationOverheadAcros- 
sExperiments (see Figure 5), true if synchronization overhead is detected in any 
execution of a code region in any experiment. 

4. The User Portal 

Aksum’s user portal provides the user with a very flexible mechanism to 
control the search for performance bottlenecks, described in this section. 
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public class SynchronizationOverheadAcrossExperiments 

extends PropertySet implements Property { 
public SynchronizationOverheadAcrossExperiments( 
ParallelExperiment [] parExps , 

CodeRegion c, 

ReferencePerformanceSummary ref Summary) { 
forCint i = 0; i < parExps . length ; i++) { 

addCnev SynchronizationOverheadAcrossSummaries ( 
parExps [i], c, ref Summary) ; 

} 

} 

public boolean holds ( ) { return anyHoldsO; } 

public float getSeverityC ) { return getMaxSeverityO ; } 

public float getConf idenceC ) { return getMinConf idenceO ; } 



Figure 5. SynchronizationOverheadAcrossExperiments defined in JavaPSL 



4.1 Property Hierarchy 

Properties are hierarchically organized into tree structures called property 
hierarchies, which are used to tune and prune the search for performance prop- 
erties. For example, one may assume that, if an application is efficient, there 
is no need to compute its load imbalance. This assumption can be encoded 
in a specific property hierarchy by placing the property Loadimbalance un- 
der the property Inefficiency. Another example would be the definition of a 
property hierarchy without any communication properties if it is known that 
the application is encoded as an OpenMP code and runs on a shared memory 
machine. 

Each node in the property hierarchy represents a performance property and 
is described by three elements: 

■ Performance property name: the name of the performance property as- 
sociated with this node; the property definition is stored in a property 
repository (defined by the user or provided by Aksum). 

■ Threshold: a value that is compared against the severity value of each 
instance of the property represented by this node; if the severity value is 
greater than or equal to this value, then the property instance is critical 
and will be included in the list of critical properties. 

■ Reference code region: the type of the reference code region (currently 
main program, enclosing outermost loop or subroutine) that will be used 
to compute the severity of instances of the property represented by this 
node (the property must have declared in its constructor that it needs a 
ReferenceCodeRegion or a ReferencePerformanceSummary). 
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There are three standard property hierarchies provided by Aksum, covering 
message passing, shared memory and mixed parallel programs (the user can 
define and store new property hierarchies from scratch or based on these pre- 
defined hierarchies). The reference code region for every property node in the 
predefined property hierarchies is per default set to the main program. 

4.2 Application Files, Command Lines and Directories 

An application consists of various files - denoted application files in the 
remainder of this paper - which are divided into instrumentable and non- 
instrumentable files. Instrumentable files are source codes that must be instru- 
mented for performance metrics (overheads and timing information) whereas 
non-instrumentable files refer to source codes the user does not want to be instru- 
mented and any other files necessary to execute an application (e.g., makefiles, 
scripts, and input files). For instrumentable files, the user can also define the 
code regions that should be instrumented. If not specified, then Aksum assumes 
that the entire file must be instrumented. The user must also provide the com- 
pilation and execution command lines and associated directories for a selected 
application. This information is later used by the experiment engine. 

4.3 Application Input Parameters 

An application input parameter defines a string that should be replaced in 
some or all of the application files and in the execution and compilation com- 
mand lines before the application is compiled and executed. Application input 
parameters are defined by the quintuplet (name, search string, value lists, file 
set, type), where name is a unique name that identifies the parameter, search 
string represents the string to be substituted, value list denotes the list of values 
the search string will be replaced with, file set describes the set of application 
files in which the search string will be searched and replaced, and type indicates 
if the parameter is machine or problem size related (or neither of them). If, for 
all input parameters, every search string is replaced in the associated file set 
with one of the values in the value lists, the resulting set of files is called an 
application instance. The generation, compilation and execution of an appli- 
cation instance is called an experiment. Figure 6 shows how the user provides 
values for the input parameters under the user portal. Two additional options 
("Line by line" versus "Cartesian product") affect the number of experiments 
generated and the parameter value combinations for each experiment; they are 
detailed in Section 6. 

4.4 Checkpoints 

Aksum supports checkpoints to stop the search for properties. A checkpoint 
is defined as follows: 
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op( severity (property, code region, number of experiments)) relop value 
where op € {maximum, minimum, average, standard deviation} and 
relope {>,>,<, 

Figure 6 shows a checkpoint dehnition that stops the search process if the 
average inefficiency for the entire program in the last 5 experiments is above 
0.75 with standard deviation less than or equal to 0.1. 

5. The Search Engine 

The search engine controls the search for performance properties based on 
the experiments conducted. The search engine: 

■ decides which code regions should be instrumented and the performance 
overheads and timings that should be determined for these regions, and 

■ controls the evaluation of properties based on the property hierarchy. 

Currently, the search engine issues requests for instrumenting all subroutines, 
outermost loops, subroutine calls (in particular, calls to the MPI library), and 
OpenMP constructs within the file regions of interest. After instrumentation, 
an application instance can be accessed by the experiment engine in order to 
be compiled and executed on the target machine. Every time an experiment 
terminates normally, the resulting performance data is stored in the experiment 
repository and the search engine is notified about that. Thereafter, the search 
engine evaluates the property hierarchy as follows: 

■ It tries to instantiate every property in the property hierarchy with the 
data (represented in JavaPSL) stored in the experiment repository. 

■ All true property instances are examined against the threshold for the 
given property in the property hierarchy. If the severity value of the 
property instance is above the threshold, the instance is in the list of 
critical property instances, which is the output of the search engine. 

The search engine traverses the property hierarchy in a depth-first order; 
it prunes the evaluation of the property hierarchy and avoids the creation of 
false and non-critical property instances by using a well-defined heuristic. But, 
before showing it, we need to describe some important notation. A static code 
region (or simply code region) is a non-empty set of program statements. If 
a code region q may be executed by a thread / in a process p, we call a child 
of q any code region that may be executed by thread t in process p after the 
execution of q has started but not yet ended. Any code region that has ^ as a 
child is a parent of q. Moreover, if q' is a child of q, and there is no code region 
q” that is a parent oi q’ and child of q, then < 7 ’ is an immediate child of q, and 
q is the immediate parent of q'. 
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Now, let q' be a code region, e an experiment, and DC(^, e) = {(p, t, q, y) | 
t is a thread in process p that executes q in experiment e, and y is one imme- 
diate parent of q that was being executed by thread t and process p when the 
execution of q started}. Every element d = (p,t, q, y) of DC(^, e) is called a dy- 
namic code region. We will denote y as parent(d), e as experiment d), and q as 
codeRegion(d). There is a one-to-one correspondence between dynamic code 
regions and the performance summaries defined in JavaPSL (an instance of a 
PerformanceSummary may be seen as a dynamic code region with performance 
information associated). 

A containment relation between (dynamic) code regions needs also to be 
defined: 

■ Given two dynamic code regions, d and d', then d contains d' \f d = d' 
or there is a sequence of dynamic code regions (di, . . . , d„) such that 
d\ — d, dji =d’, and d{ = parent(dj+i) Vi, 1 < ( < n. 

■ Given a dynamic code region d, a static code region q, and an experiment 
e, then q contains d in experiment e if there is a dynamic code region d' 
such that experiment(d’) = e, codeRegion(d’) = q, and d' contains d. 

Figure 7 gives an example of code regions, dynamic code regions and the 
containment relation among them. 

Based on the definitions above, we can define the heuristics used by Aksum: 

■ Given a property P with constructor P(. . ., PerformanceSummary ps,.. .) 
and a dynamic code region d, if a non-critical instance of P is created 
with ps = d, then Aksum will try to create neither instances of P with a 
dynamic code region that d contains nor instances of a property under P 
in the property hierarchy with d or a dynamic code region that d contains. 

■ Given a property P with constructor P(. . ., Experiment exp, CodeRe- 
gion cr, ...), an experiment e and a code region c, if a non-critical instance 
of P is created with exp = e and cr — c, then Aksum will not use e and c to 
create any property Q under P in the property hierarchy with constructor 
Q(. . ., Experiment exp, . . ., CodeRegion cr, . . .), nor will Aksum use a 
dyanmic code region that c contains in experiment e to instantiate a prop- 
erty R under P with constructor R(. . ., PerformanceSummary ps, . . .). 

6. The Experiment Engine 

The experiment engine is responsible for translating the input parameters 
given by the user to a form the Experiment Manager System can understand 
in order to create and launch application instances. Based on the description 
of a generic application input parameter v (see Section 4.3), which is a quin- 
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/ 






!$OMP SECTIONS 
r !$OMP SECTION 
^ 1 CALL foo() 

[ !$OMP SECTION 
C< D { CALL foo() 

[ E { IF (flag) CALL foo() 
!$OMP END SECTIONS 



SUBROUTINE foo 



F{... 

END SUBROUTINE foo 



■ Code regions: A, B, C, D, E, F 

■ Two experiments executed: el (with flag = true, thread <1 in process pi 
executed code region B, thread t2 in process pi executed code region C) 
and e2 (with flag = false, thread t3 in process p2 executed code region B, 
thread ti in process p2 executed code region C) 

■ Fourteen dynamic code regions (performance summaries): 

- in experiment el: 

a = (fl,pl, A, -), with the dash meaning ”no parent” 

6 = (tl,pl,B,a) 
c = (t2,pl,C,a) 
d = (<2,pl,D,c) 
e = {t2,pl,E,c) 
fi = {tl,pl,F,b) 
f2 = (t2,pl,F,d) 

/3 = (t2,pl,F,e) 

- in experiment e2: 
a' = (^3,p2, A, -) 
b' = {t3,p2,B,a') 
c' = (t4,p2, C,a') 
d! = (<4,p2, D, c') 

/{ = (f3,p2,F,60 
/^ = (t4,p2,F,d') 



a2bD fi,aDcDdD f 2 ,cDeD fs,a' Db' D f[,a' Dd Dd' D 



For Experiment el, we say: 

A D a,b,c,d,e,fi,f 2 ,h>B D b,fi,C D c,d,e,f 2 ,h,D D 
F D e,fz, F D /i,/2,/3 
and for Experiment e2: 

A D a',6',c',d',/',/',5 D b'J[,C D c\d',f^,D D d',f^,F D 









Figure 7. Code regions and dynamic code regions 
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tuple (name(v), searchString{v), valueList(v), fileSet(v), type(v)), we define an 
application instance as follows: 

Let (vi , . . . , w„) be the list of application input parameters. The set of instru- 
mented application files is denoted an application instance 
Applnst(s„j , . . . , iff V/, 1 < i < n, the string searchString{Vi) has been 
substituted by a defined string s*'» of valueList{vi) in every file of fileSet(vi)\ 

The experiment engine requires that experiments be generated according to 
the following policies: 

■ Let (ui , . . . , be the list of input parameters, and (si , . . . , s„) elements 
in valueList{v \), . . . , valueList(vn), respectively. Recalling (Section 4.3) 
that the user has two options to control the generation of application 
instances, “cartesian product” or “line by line”, Applnst(s„, , . . . , 

is created for every different value combination of (specified) values in 
the value lists if the cartesian product option was chosen, while, for 
the option line by line, Applnst(st,j , . . . , ) is created iff position(s^^ ) 

= position(s„p \/i,j ■ 1 < i,j < n, where position(s„; ) denotes the 
position of an element in valueList{vi). 

■ Lettci = Applnst(s^j , . . . , Si,„)andr (;2 = Applnst(s'„j , . . . , s^^). Thenwi 
is generated (and later on executed) before W 2 iff 3 k such that 1 < A: < n 
and position(s„; ) < position(s^, <i <k. This option enables the 
specification of an order for the generation and execution of application 
instances, which can be important when defining checkpoints. 

For instance, given a parameter (p, “-mp 2”, (“-mp = 1”, “-mp = 4”), 
myScript.sh, machine-size related) and a parameter (q, “THREADS = 1”, 
(“THREADS = 2”, “THREADS = 4”), myScript.sh, machine-size related), 
the option “line by line” will cause the creation of two application instances, 
the first with the strings “-mp 2” and “THREADS = I” substituted in the file 
myScript.sh respectively by “-mp 1” and “THREADS = 2”, and the second 
with them replaced with “-mp 4” and “THREADS = 4”. On the other hand, the 
option “cartesian product” would create four applications instances, the first 
with the replacements “-mp 1” and “THREADS = 2”, the second with “-mp 1” 
and “THREADS = 4”, the third with “-mp 4” and “THREADS = 2”, and the 
fourth with “-mp 4” and “THREADS = 4”. 

For convenience, a value between braces has a special meaning in a value 
list and denotes a set of values. For instance, the value list ("-mp = { 1, 2, 4, 
6, 8}") is equivalent to ("-mp = 1", ”-mp = 2", "-mp = 4", "-mp = 6", "-mp 
= 8"). In particular, the string “a:b:c” inside braces, where a, b and c are real 
numbers, is a special shortcut for “uq,. . . , Oz”, where 2 : = [(6 — a) cj and 



'Value lists may contain undefined (i.e., non-specified) strings. 
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Figure 8. Inefficiency in LAPWO 



0 < J < • 2 ) flj = j * c. The previous example could also have been 
written as ("-mp = {1, 2:8:2}")). 

7. Experimental Results 

In this section, we present a performance analysis for a material science ap- 
plication conducted on an SMP cluster with 16 quad nodes connected through 
Fast Ethernet. LAPWO (Linearized Augmented Plane Wave, version 0) [3]cal- 
culates the effective potential of the Kohn-Sham eigen-value problem. Imple- 
mented as a Fortran 90 MPI code, it has been examined with four problem sizes 
(representing 8, 16, 32 and 64 atoms) and five machine configurations (1,4, 

8, 16 and 32 CPUs). Due to a lack of memory, however, the last problem size 
could not be executed with only one CPU. Each line shown in the charts of this 
section refers to the execution of LAPWO for a single problem size and differ- 
ent machine sizes. Aksum’s user portal shows that, for all problem sizes, the 
code inefficiency increases for larger machine sizes (see Figure 8). This prob- 
lem reflects the most important bottleneck of LAPWO, which Aksum indicates 
by placing the property Inefficiency at the top of the critical property list, as 
shown in Figure 9. The highest values for this property, however, appear only 
in the main program, which suggests that there are multiple code regions that 
are responsible for the inefficient behavior of LAPWO. In fact, Aksum shows 
that the causes for the inefficiency cannot be explained by a specific but by a 
combination of several properties (all pictures refer to the main program): 

■ 



ReplicatedCode (Figure 10) 
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Figure 9. Properties found in LAPWO 
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Figure 10. RepIicatedCode in LAPWO 

The property RepIicatedCode is defined to detect code regions without 
any overhead (e.g. communication or synchronization) and with approxi- 
mately identical parallel and sequential execution time. LAPWO contains 
several regions that are not parallelized and executed by all CPUs, and the 
property RepIicatedCode was able to detect several of them; the cumu- 
lative effect of these regions stands out in the m?in program, responding 
for about 22% of the execution time. 



MessagePassingOverhead (Figure 11) 
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Figure II. MessagePassingOverhead in LAPWO 

SCALEA, the instrumentation system used by Aksum, provides the time 
a program spends in communication. Therefore, the property 
MessagePassingOverhead only needs to normalize the communica- 
tion time (using, for instance, the execution time of the main program). 
The severity of this property increases with larger problem and machine 
sizes, and since SCALEA uses inclusive metrics, the worst instances of 
this property always appear in the main program. 

■ ControlOfParallelismOverhead (Figure 12) 

The overhead caused by control of parallelism (for instance, by rou- 
tines like MPI JNIT and MPI_FINALIZE) is also directly measured by 
SCALEA, and like the property MessagePassingOverhead, 
ControlO f Par allelismOver head needs to normalize the value 

provided by the instrumentation system. 

■ ExecutionTimeLoadImbalance (Figure 13) 

The code distributes a set of atoms onto the processes, but for the problem 
sizes tested it is not always possible to distribute them equally onto a set of 
CPUs. The property ExecutionTimeLoadImbalance, which assumes 
an SIMD application, is able to detect this imperfect work distribution. 

These properties, however, are not sufficient to completely explain the inef- 
ficient behavior of LAPWO for some machine and problem sizes, and further 
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studies are needed in order to specify and detect other performance problems 
in this code. 

8. Related Work 

Various groups have developed performance tools that are oriented towards 
automatic analysis. Paradyn [10]performs an automatic online analysis by 
searching for performance bottlenecks based on thresholds and a predefined 
(but immutable) set of hypotheses. 

The European working group APART [6]defined a specification language 
for performance properties of parallel programs based on which JavaPSL and 
many Aksum properties have been designed. 

Kappa-Pi [4]and Earl/Expert [14]are post-mortem tools that search for per- 
formance properties in message passing trace files in combination with source 
code analysis. Expert also covers OpenMP and mixed parallel programs, and 
uses the concept of performance properties organized in a hierarchy. Perfor- 
mance properties are also used in the Peridot project [7]. 

In [13]an approach is described that uses machine learning to detect perfor- 
mance problems in message passing codes. A decision tree which is trained for 
different target architectures is employed to detect individual communication 
performance problems. 

All of the previously mentioned tools concentrate performance analysis on 
single experiments only whereas Aksum examines the performance for multi- 
experiments that analyses a variety of machine and problem sizes. Aksum 
allows the user to modify and add new properties and property hierarchies. Ak- 
sum also provides a rich set of pre-defined properties and several possibilities to 
impact the search for properties. We believe that Aksum is also more flexible to 
customize the automatic search for parallel and distributed programs compared 
to other work. 

9. Conclusion 

Aksum provides users with automated guidance for discovering performance 
problems in their applications for distributed and parallel architectures. Aksum 
is a highly flexible multi-experiment performance analysis tool which is based 
on a set of problem and machine size values. It tries to automatically detect 
all critical performance problems. Programmers are guided to performance 
problems that should be addressed for performance tuning. A very flexible 
mechanism is provided to customize the properties of interest and to control 
the search process. 

Currently Aksum conducts post-mortem performance analysis. We are work- 
ing towards a new version that provides automatic performance analysis during 
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execution of a target application. Moreover, we plan to extend Aksum for Grid 
applications. 
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Abstract This paper provides an overview of commercial applications of Grid computing. 

We discuss Web performance and present a Grid caching architecture. Our Grid 
caching architecture offloads requests to Grid caches when Web servers become 
overloaded. We describe performance and traffic modeling techniques which can 
enhance Grid applications such as caching. We also discuss how Grid computing 
can be applied to financial applications. A key requirement here is that fast 
response times are needed. We present a Grid services scheduler that is well 
suited to commercial applications requiring fast response times. 

Keywords: caching, Grid computing, performance modeling, traffic modeling, Web perfor- 

mance 

1. Introduction 

Grid computing is evolving as the next major distributed computing platform. 
In the 1990s, large scale cluster computing became a commercial reality [17, 
2], with clusters used for both commercial computing, such as for scalable Web 
Servers [13], and for parallel scientific computing [1]. More recently, cluster 
computing has evolved to distributed computing on a large scale, across ge- 
ographic and, in some cases across organizational boundaries, and has been 
referred to as Grid computing [9]. Many of the early applications of Grid 
computing were for parallel scientific applications, distributed beyond locally 
distributed clusters to Grids of multiple clusters or supercomputers across geo- 
graphically distributed sites. In this paper we examine commercial applications 
of Grid computing, particularly for Web serving and financial applications. 

Concurrently with the emergence of Grid computing, the World Wide Web 
(Web) has been evolving from primarily that of information access in the 1990s, 
to a Service Oriented Architecture, using the Web Services paradigm. The Web 
Services protocols [24]that have been defined can use the Web HTTP protocol 
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for transport, and provide a services-oriented architecture; this includes an inter- 
face definition language called Web Services Definition Language (WSDL) [4], 
for accessing remote services. These two industry trends of Grid computing and 
Web Services are converging in the recent definition of the Open Grid Services 
Architecture (OGSA) in the Global Grid Forum [11, 23]. OGSA uses the exten- 
sibility defined in WSDL, and specifies a Grid service factory, instance, registry, 
discovery, life-cycle, service data, among other OGSA service interfaces and 
behaviors [10]. 

The initial applications on the Grid were scientific numerically intensive 
computing applications, that extend the computations from cluster supercom- 
puters to the Grid. For example, the U.K. e-Science Grid research programme 
(http://www.escience-grid.org.uk/) had an initial focus on bioscience applica- 
tions (http://www.ercim.org/publication/Ercim_News/enw45/boydl.html), 
such as molecular simulation, earth science including climate research and 
earth observation, and astronomy. The Tera Grid links supercomputing Cen- 
ters in the U.S, with a focus on open scientific research. One commercially 
oriented Grid project is the eDiamond Grid for breast cancer screening and 
diagnosis which is building a “national digital mammography archive for the 
UK”, and a similar mammography Grid with the University of Pennsylvania 
(http://www.gridtoday.com/02 /1 104/100640.html). Another commercial Grid 
is the Butterfly Grid for multiple concurrent game players 
(http://www.butterfly.net/). Commercial Grids are in the exploratory stage es- 
pecially in the financial, life sciences, petroleum, and auto industries. 

One of the key motivating factors for using a Grid for commercial applica- 
tions is illustrated in Figure 1. This figure shows the load on a Web site, in terms 
of the Gbytes/day served. Also shown is the portion of the data served that is 
static and can be offloaded to a Web cache; the remaining dynamic data which 
typically needs to run on the home server is labelled as “non-offloadable”. The 
home server must be configured to handle the peak of the non-offloadable traf- 
fic; however, configuring the home server for the peak non-offoadable traffic 
enables it to serve most or all of the traffic for most of the time, except for peak 
loads. Thus, one of the key advantages of Grid computing for such commercial 
applications, is that of being able to configure the home server for the peak non- 
offloadable traffic, and to be able to offload all of the peak traffic to the Grid. 
In Section 3 we will describe how this can be achieved for Web serving. Note 
that typical Web caching services offload all of the cacheable traffic, regardless 
of whether the home server can handle the traffic or not, rather than offloading 
only the peak traffic, when needed. In Section 4 we show how financial appli- 
cations can be speeded up by selectively offloading some of the computation to 
Grid servers. 

One categorization of Grids is in terms of intra-grids, extra-grids and inter- 
grids. Intra-grids are distributed within an organization. Typically, this would 
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Day* of the Year 

Web server example 

-- For typical Web serving, about 30% was not offloadaWe 

- Applies to other appllcallons with different fractions offloadaWe to Grid 

-- For technical computing / compute intensive. offloadaWe fraction often ^ 100% 

- For high update transaction environments, offioadable fraction small 



Figure I. Web traffic, and the proportion which can be offloaded. 



be across geographically distributed sites within the organization, though it may 
be across multiple clusters or servers on a campus. Most of the commercial 
applications of Grids today are for intra-grids, often across multiple sites of a 
company, which have peak loads at different times. One principal reason for 
this is security, especially the data security in an execution environment. In this 
paper, given the focus on commercial applications of Grids, we will primarily 
consider intra-grids. Extra-grids open intra-grids to specific trusted partners. 
For commercial applications, extra-grids could allow the off-loading of peak 
traffic to a trusted third party, for example to an application hosting service 
provider. The scientific Grids mentioned earlier fall into this category. Inter- 
grids are defined as linking multiple Grids, to allow sharing of resources across 
Grids with dynamic resource discovery. Inter-grids are in the research stage, 
and there are no examples at this time. 

The business value of adopting a Grid model is summarized in Figure 2. First, 
it can provide for scalability, by allowing the use of under-utilized resources, 
both within a company in the intra-grid environment, and via outsourcing to an 
extra-grid. Most compute environments have a peak load much higher than that 
of the average load, as discussed earlier. The Grid can be used to off-load the 
peak traffic, either to available intra-Grid resources, or to an extra-Grid. This 
could lead to significant cost savings by configuring a system for average rather 
than peak traffic, and through more efficient usage of existing resources. In 
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Figure 2. Business value of adopting a Grid model. 



configurations with an off-load of peak traffic to an extra-Grid, pricing models 
based on usage, rather than peak traffic configurations, can also lead to cost 
savings. Properly configured, a Grid based solution can also provide higher 
availability and support for disaster recovery. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. In Section 2 we de- 
scribe issues related to high-performance Web serving, a critical commercial 
application which can benefit from the Grid. In Section 3, we describe how 
Grid technology can be used for Web caching, especially to handle peak traffic 
loads. We also discuss how performance modeling and traffic modeling can 
enhance Grid caching. The use of Grids for financial applications, and a Grid 
scheduler for these applications, are described in Section 4. Finally, concluding 
remarks appear in Section 5. 

2. High-Performance Web Serving 

Web serving is a critically important application that can benefit from parallel 
processing and Grid computing. Web serving lends itself well to concurrency 
because requests from different clients can generally be processed indepen- 
dently. A Web site which receives significant traffic would typically contain 
many servers. The servers might be geographically distributed in order to bring 
content closer to clients as well as to increase availability. 
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Requests can consume widely differing amounts of resources to satisfy. If 
I/O bandwidth is the bottleneck, then large objects become undesirable to serve. 
Image files can consume significant I/O bandwidth, so limiting the use of images 
can improve performance considerably. Requests for files are known as static 
requests and generally consume less overhead than dynamic requests which 
invoke programs to generate data on-the-fly for satisfying requests. Requests 
for dynamic data can consume orders of magnitude more CPU time to satisfy 
than requests for static data. Therefore, even if a Web site serves only a fraction 
of its requests dynamically, dynamic requests can consume the bulk of the CPU 
cycles. Static requests are easier to offload to a Grid than dynamic requests. 

Encryption can also add significant overhead to a Web site when confiden- 
tiality is required. Encryption is typically handled on the Web using the Secure 
Sockets Layer (SSL) or Transport Layer Security (TLS) protocol [18, 8]. The 
SSL protocol requires a handshake at the beginning in order for the client and 
server to negotiate a session key used for encrypting data via symmetrical cryp- 
tography. Session key generation is expensive. The overhead of session key 
generation is reduced by using the same session key for multiple transactions. 
In order to limit security exposure, session keys have a limited lifetime after 
which they must be changed. In Grid computing, security and encryption are 
often less important for intra-grid environments than for extra-grid or inter-grid 
environments. 

In a scalable Web site, requests are distributed to multiple servers by a load 
balancer. The Web servers may access one or more databases or other back- 
end systems for creating content. The Web servers would typically contain 
replicated content so that a request could be directed to any server in the cluster. 
One way to share static files across multiple servers is to use a distributed file 
system such as AFS or DFS [15]. Copies of files may be cached in servers for 
faster access. This approach works if the number of Web servers is not too large 
and data doesn’t change frequently. For large numbers of servers for which data 
updates are frequent, distributed file systems can be highly inefficient. Part of 
the reason for this is the strong consistency model imposed by distributed file 
systems. Shared file systems require copies of files to be strongly consistent. 
In order to update a file in one server, all other copies of the file need to be 
invalidated before the update can take place. These invalidation messages add 
overhead and latency. At some Web sites, the number of objects updated in 
temporal proximity to each other can be quite large. During periods of peak 
updates, the system might fail to perform adequately. Shared file systems would 
be more appropriate for an intra-grid environment than an extra-grid one. 

Another method of distributing content which avoids some of the problems 
of distributed file systems is to propagate updates to servers without requiring 
the strict consistency guarantees of distributed file systems. Using this ap- 
proach, updates are propagated to servers without first invalidating ail existing 
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copies. This means that at the time an update is made, data may be inconsistent 
between servers for a little while. For many Web sites, these inconsistencies 
are not a problem, and the performance benefits from relaxing the consistency 
requirements can be significant. This approach for distributing content is easier 
to apply to a Grid environment than that of shared file systems. 

Load balancers distribute requests among multiple Web servers. One method 
of load balancing requests to servers is via DNS servers. DNS servers pro- 
vide clients with the IP address of one of the site’s content delivery nodes. 
When a request is made to a Web site such as http:/Avww.ibm.conr/employment/, 
“www.ibm.com” must be translated to an IP address, and DNS servers perform 
this translation. A name affiliated with a Web site can map to multiple IP ad- 
dresses, each associated with a different Web server. DNS servers can select 
one of these servers using a policy such as round robin [3]. 

One of the problems with load balancing using DNS is that name-to-IP 
mappings resulting from a DNS lookup may be cached anywhere along the path 
between a client and a server. This can cause load imbalance because client 
requests can then bypass the DNS server entirely and go directly to a server [7]. 
Name-to-IP address mappings have time-to-live attributes (TTL) associated 
with them which indicate when they are no longer valid. Small TTL values can 
limit load imbalances due to caching. The problem with this approach is that it 
can increase response times [19]. Another problem with this approach is that 
not all entities caching name-to-IP address mappings obey TTL’s which are too 
short. Caching of name-to-IP address mappings is a problem if DNS is used to 
route request to Grid servers or caches because a Grid server cannot easily be 
removed; clients may continue to route requests to a former Grid server even if 
the DNS has stopped sending requests to the server. 

Another approach to load balancing is using a connection router in front of 
several back-end servers. Connection routers hide the IP addresses of the back- 
end servers. That way, IP addresses of individual servers won’t be cached, 
eliminating the problem experienced with DNS load balancing. Connection 
routing can be used in combination with DNS routing for handling large num- 
bers of requests. A DNS server can route requests to multiple connection 
routers. The DNS server provides coarse grained load balancing, while the 
connection routers provide finer grained load balancing. Connection routers 
also simplify the management of a Web site because back-end servers can be 
added and removed transparently. 

IBM’s Network Dispatcher [12] is one example of a connection router which 
hides the IP address of back-end servers. Network Dispatcher uses Weighted 
Round Robin for load balancing requests. Using this algorithm, servers are 
assigned weights. All servers with the same weight receive a new connection 
before any server with a lesser weight receives a new connection. Servers with 
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higher weights get more connections than those with lower weights, and servers 
with equal weights get an equal distribution of new connections. 

With Network Dispatcher, requests from the back-end servers go directly 
back to the client. This reduces overhead at the connection router. By contrast, 
some connection routers function as proxies between the client and server in 
which all responses from servers go through the connection router to clients. 

In the next section, we show how load balancing is used to send requests to 
Web servers as well as to Grid caches which are used when the Web servers 
become overloaded. The load balancer is configured to route requests to new 
caches in response to increasing load. 

Caching on the Web exists in a number of different forms. Client browsers 
may cache objects so that they don’t have to be fetched from remote sources. 
Proxy caches are caches which exist on Web proxy servers. When a client 
connects to the Web, the client typically goes through a proxy server which is 
shared by many clients. The proxy server may have a cache which is shared 
by several clients. Static documents which are designated as being cacheable 
may be stored in the proxy cache when first requested by a client. A subsequent 
request for the object from another client sharing the cache would obtain the 
object from the proxy cache instead of going out to the network to fetch the 
object. 

Content distribution networks (CDN) cache content remotely from servers at 
edges of the network. Web sites will pay to use a CDN to offload requests and 
move content closer to clients. By contrast, proxy caches function on behalf of 
clients, and a Web site does not pay to use a proxy cache. 

3. Performance Modeling and Web Caching Grids 

We propose a Web caching Grid in which remote servers on a Grid may 
function as caches when request rates are high and quality of service (QoS) for 
response times are in danger of degradation. As illustrated in Figure 1 in Section 
1, the fraction of the network bandwidth that can be offloaded from a typical 
Web server is high. Traffic can be appropriately monitored in order to determine 
when requests should be offloaded to remote Grid caches. Grid caches would 
typically store static Web data which does not need to be encrypted. That way, 
security is preserved, and sophisticated back-end processing is not required for 
Grid caches to serve data, while response time goals can be maintained. 

In this section, we are concerned with the following scenario. A high volume 
Web site customer can dynamically configure servers (i.e. provision additional 
servers) with sufficient advanced warning (i.e. minutes to hours) that the de- 
mand for capacity is increasing. In order to generate this advanced warning we 
need an on-line load measurement system, a real time prediction engine, and an 
event generation mechanism. The addition of forecasted data has the additional 
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Web Cache On Demand 
Scenario: Low-Load Flow 




Figure 3. Under low and moderate loads, all requests are sent to Web servers. 



benefit of decreasing the frequency with which provisioning, quite possibly an 
expensive task, occurs since our decision window has increased. 

Consider the scenario shown in Figure 3. Here we have a load balancer 
distributing Web requests to multiple nodes in a Web serving cluster. More 
precisely, in the N node cluster, m nodes comprise the content server, and N-m 
nodes act as caching proxies for the server. Furthermore, client machines not 
included in the cluster, i.e. nodes on the Grid, have registered with the cluster 
management server to also be proxies for the Web server. We envision that such 
registration would utilize OGSA-based interfaces and infrastructure. 

During normal, or, more precisely, low-load operation, all requests are routed 
to the configured Web server. Once an overload of requests is predicted, where 
overload has been defined using known server capacity forecasted arrival rates, 
and a specified quality of service (QoS), an event is sent to the cluster manage- 
ment server. This predicted overload event is forwarded to a provisioner which 
can then add a proxy to the cluster (via node and load balancer configuration) 
to accommodate the forecasted demand without risking the QoS for incoming 
requests. This scenario is shown in Figure 4. 

If all of the proxies in the cluster have been provisioned and increased demand 
is again predicted (a cluster overload condition), the provisioner now moves 
to contacting registered proxies in the virtual organization, or Grid, once the 
overload event is received. This scenario is shown in Figure 5. 
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Web Cache On Demand 
Scenario: Overload Detection 




Figure 4. Handling overload when a proxy is available within the cluster. 
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Figure 5. Handling overload when a Grid cache is needed. 
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As was stated previously, a key component to the caching Grid is on-line 
modeling and prediction. In the caching Grid that we have built we utilize the 
eModel tool to fulfill this necessary function. In the following paragraphs we 
briefly summarize the eModel tool. 

In autonomic computing, where each system component monitors its own 
performance data, and accordingly takes necessary actions, (making it self- 
healing, self-configuring and self-optimizing) closer integration of various an- 
alytic tools for modeling its online performance with the underlying runtime 
systems is a requirement. In contrast, traditional focus on tooling has been 
on developing sophisticated off-line or on-line tools capturing as much of the 
details of an environment as possible [5, 20]. Integrating these types of tools as 
run-time components of a system demands that we pay as much attention to the 
integration framework as to the models themselves. Ease-of-use continues to 
remain an important issue, however, not necessarily only as an issue in running 
the tool by a human operator but also as an issue in setting up the tool for sys- 
tem development/deployment. Here we introduce a flexible architecture and 
corresponding tool implementation, eModel, for such a modeling framework 
and demonstrate a usage scenario using a Web caching Grid. 

An autonomic system component typically monitors and reconfigures itself 
to comply with service level agreements (SLAs see [16]for an example SLA 
specification) on its usage, established with the clients of this system. SLAs are 
established by clients with the service systems in order to receive a guarantee 
on various service level objectives, e.g., average response time for supported 
throughput level during certain time periods, availability of services, etc. The 
eModel architecture is used during all phases of SLA life-cycles: creation, de- 
ployment and runtime monitoring and enforcement. In order to establish an 
SLA, a client needs an understanding of its expected workload, perhaps pre- 
dicted from past workload history. The data may be available in predefined 
formats (i.e., as a file or database table). However, when such data are not 
available a priori or an SLA needs to be renegotiated to reflect changing needs, 
the data may be collected from a running system. As the data collection occurs, 
workload models are built, and new SLAs can be constructed. We refer to this 
specific usage of eModel as an SLA Advisor. From a service provider perspec- 
tive, during deployment and/or for making a commitment to a client SLA, it 
needs to understand its available capacity, and analyze its risk in accepting this 
SLA. The eModel tool framework can also be used as a Risk Analyzer. During 
actual service invocation, the eModel framework can be used to measure and 
monitor runtime performance, and predict potential violations of service level 
objectives. We refer to this usage of eModel framework as an SLA Monitor. 
Note that sophisticated SLA monitoring may involve both computation of ag- 
gregated run-time parameters via metric composition (e.g., computing average 
from individual response times) and/or online prediction of future values of 
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composed or component parameters. The eModel framework can also be used 
to further monitor an individual or a collection of resources, to watch for (cur- 
rent or predicted) problem states, e.g., high utilization, system bottlenecks, etc. 
We will refer to this use of eModel framework as a Resource Monitor. Finally, 
observed service performance data and/or observed customer workload can be 
used to adjust risk analysis, and/or to trigger renegotiation of existing SLAs. 

In all of these scenarios, the overall analysis/modeling tool needs to support 
the following features. First and foremost, it needs to provide ease-of-use in 
setting up the modeling framework, where a model may be a single plug-in or 
composed from a collection of plug-ins in tandem. From the point of view of 
on-line integration of this modeling framework with varied data sources (e.g., 
database tables, online calls to runtime systems, etc.), we need flexible ways of 
specifying data sources to be used and their access details. Similarly, the eModel 
framework needs to support flexible ways of delivering analysis data to other 
runtime system components (e.g., via database, direct calls, etc.). A detailed set 
up describing the usage of speciflc model(s) can be specifled declaratively using 
an XML document, which can be created via a GUI. Then a runtime program 
can parse the XML document and create the corresponding on-line modeling 
structure and appropriate hooks into measurement and management tools. 

A complete review of the eModel framework design and architecture can be 
found in [6]. Here, we briefly summarize the eModel features which include: 

1. a Java and XML based architecture for portability; 

2. a Java API for user defined measurement collection (on- or off-line), 
model functions, and application or system management interfaces (e.g. 
events, logging, etc.); 

3. a run-time manager consisting of an object based container and a thread 
pool (for multiple workload tracking and modeling instances); 

4. a set of static classes and corresponding API for access to measured data 
and predicted values either from run-time cache or the persisted database; 
and 

5. a plotting tool for real-time visualization of data, predictions and triggered 
events. 

In the remainder of this section, we describe a sophisticated modeling meth- 
odology that could be employed within the eModel framework for our Web 
caching Grid. 

Under the general Grid architecture, the dynamic and heterogeneous nature 
of the available resources makes it a challenging task for the provisioner to 
make the resource allocation related decisions such as determining the num- 
ber and type of Grid machines to allocate for the requested service. The un- 
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derlying mathematical problem is fundamentally difficult due to the complex 
request arrival patterns and diverse service mechanisms. We need to apply so- 
phisticated statistics and modeling techniques for analyzing the request arrival 
patterns to the system, forecasting how these arrivals will change over time, 
and constructing system models for the request service processes on different 
platforms. COMPASS is a set of tools to help address these issues based on 
advanced statistics, stochastic processes, queueing, control and optimization 
theories. COMPASS stands for Control and Optimization based on Modeling, 
Prediction and AnalySiS. Its main functions include workload characterization, 
system and application modeling, automatic model building and on-line optimal 
control. 

Request arrival information is passed on to the workload characterization 
module, which makes predictions of the Web request process based on the past 
access patterns and the constantly changing volume using time series models. 
Furthermore, the key characteristics that have strong impact on the server’s per- 
formance are also extracted by the workload characterization module. Studies 
[21-22] have shown that the correlation characteristics such as short-range and 
long-range dependence have significant impact on the response time measures. 
So does the burstiness characteristics such as the variability and heavy-tailness 
of the request distributions. The response time measures under long-range de- 
pendent and heavy-tailed request processes can degrade by orders of magnitude, 
and have a fundamentally different decay rate compared with traditional Poisson 
models. These key parameters including the correlation factor, the marginal dis- 
tributions, the detected user access patterns, the visit page sequences and think 
times, and the various matching distribution parameters are calculated by the 
workload characterization module to establish a complete workload profile to 
be used as the input to the other modeling modules. 

A common approach to model the request serving process in many service 
systems is to build queueing models [14]. As the user behaviors and the Web 
service functions become more and more complex, so are the structures of the 
Web systems. To model how the customer requests, or transactions, are served 
by such complex systems, a single server queue is far from adequate. The 
system and application module constructs flexible queueing network models to 
capture the Web serving process. Each of the multiple components within the 
server system can be represented as a queue or a more complex sub-queueing 
network. For example, one can use a queue to model the network component 
within a system, and use a single server queue to model a database, etc. Dif- 
ferent routing mechanisms such as round robin and probabilistic routing, and 
different service disciplines such as processor sharing or priority policies can 
be used for each queueing or server component within the model to mimic the 
component’s service behavior. Users can be categorized into multiple classes 
based on their access behaviors. For given routing and service parameters of 
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such a queueing system, the system and application modeling module readily 
obtains the performance related measures such as throughput, utilization and 
response times, by simulations and queueing network theories. The workload 
profile into the system can be the original as well as the forecasted profile from 
the workload models. Using markup languages, the constructed models can 
be easily described and customized for the many different platforms within the 
heterogeneous environment. 

One set of crucial parameters of such queueing network models is the set of 
service time requirements for different job classes at each server in the model. 
These parameters can be calibrated ahead of time for different platforms. This 
process may require considerable time and experience and is difficult to au- 
tomate. Recent research [25] has provided a general methodology to infer 
these per-class service time parameters at different servers based on the server 
throughput, utilization and the per-class end-to-end response time measure- 
ments. The service time parameters are the solution to an optimization problem 
with queueing-theoretic formulas in the objective and constraints. This is the 
main function provided in the automatic model building module. 

Based on the appropriate data of sufficient detail and accuracy, we can con- 
struct workload, system and performance models automatically and integrate 
to complete the control loop. To achieve the given QoS objective, the on- 
line optimal control module activates a controller to dynamically change the 
scheduling and resource allocation policies within the servers based on these 
models. Furthermore, the optimization functions in the modeling modules map 
the given QoS requirements into the most cost and operation efficient hardware 
and software configurations. The results of these actions are reflected from the 
monitored performance measures. These performance measures together with 
the changing workload will again influence the control decisions. With all these 
functions in place, the system is empowered with self-managing capabilities. 

4. Case Study: Grid Computing in Finance 

In this section, we explore a particular aspect of commercial applications 
which are common in finance-oriented environments. In particular, we will 
discuss the demands of applications used in investment banking, such as port- 
folio pricing and portfolio optimization. These applications involve mathemat- 
ical operations which are also common in the field of scientific and technical 
computing, such as Monte Carlo optimization and stochastic modeling. How- 
ever, there is one key characteristic which is special to the field of finance: the 
sensitiveness to the response time. In this section we argue that the traditional 
architecture used in scientific and technical computing is not designed to support 
the response time requirements in the technical field, and suggest an alternative 
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architecture that is more suitable to applications which are extremely sensitive 
to the response time. 

The main requirement that drives Grid applications in investment financing 
can be simply stated: minimal response time. This is a key motivation for 
moving finance applications to the Grid. The gain in a few seconds in response 
time represents a significant advantage over a competitor. Therefore, the goal 
of Grid-enabled applications in finance is to reduce the response time. This 
goal is usually achieved using code parallelization. Fortunately, most of the 
mathematical operations used in investment banking are inherently paralleliz- 
able. Each portfolio is typically an aggregation of individual items which can 
be used as parameters to independent calculations. This is usually done using 
a scatter/gather model, in which operations are scattered to several nodes in the 
Grid and then a master node performs a gathering operation, and combines the 
partial results into a portfolio value. Using this technique it is usually possible 
to reduce the response time by a factor linear to the number of nodes. Linear 
scaling means that a result that took 60 seconds using one node may take only 6 
seconds using 10 nodes. This represents a huge advantage in real time trading. 

We now turn our attention to the ways that are available for scheduling 
the kind of parallel operations just discussed. In traditional high performance 
computing the parallel scheduling architecture is batch oriented. Consider, 
for example, that the Globus Toolkit offers several job managers for batch 
schedulers, such as Load Leveler, Condor, LSF and PBS. This is because Globus 
was initially developed by the scientific and technical community. Most of the 
technical applications are batch oriented and are not very sensitive to response 
time. Also, most units of work (batch) in scientific and technical computing 
are generally long (several hours or more), and so the response time can be 
significantly longer than in financial computing.. 

The batch computing model has a major disadvantage when dealing with the 
class of short lived operations just described. One such performance impact is 
the cost of launching and executing a new set of parallel processes for every 
request. The task of launching a parallel process is very costly, involving the 
cost of spawning new process instances, the cost of the initialization of the 
application code itself, and may also possibly involve security-related costs, 
such as user authentication. In order to avoid such costs, it is imperative that 
the application code be maintained loaded in the memory of each Grid node, 
running as a persistent process. Another advantage of using persistent processes 
is the fact that they provide persistent state for the application. This persistent 
state can be used, for instance, as a way of caching intermediate results in a 
pipelined operation. Such pipelined operations (one in which the results of 
a previous computation are used as input for another computational step of 
the pipeline) are very common in investment banking applications. The batch 
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programming model is unable to take advantage of persistent runtime state, and 
is also not able to be used by interactive applications. 

In order to overcome the limitations of the batch programming model, it 
is necessary to deploy persistent applications, or services. One of the major 
features of the new Open Grid Services Architecture (OGSA) is the support of 
persistent Grid services. The OGSA architecture defines a specific interface for 
lifecycle management of such services which is designed for the management 
and control of persistent services. The lifecycle interface defines the rules for 
service instance creation and destruction, which are essential for the manage- 
ment of persistent service instances. This architecture enables a programming 
model which offers a major improvement over the traditional batch processing 
model; interactive, persistent parallel services. 

The remainder of this section proposes an architecture for deploying per- 
sistent parallel services in a Grid. This architecture is implemented in a Grid 
scheduler prototype we have developed called Topology Aware Grid Services 
scheduler (TAGSS). The TAGSS architecture is derived from concepts intro- 
duced by the OGSA standard. The OGSA standard mandates that Grid services 
implement the mentioned life cycle interface, which specifies a creation method, 
also called the factory interface. The TAGSS architecture defines a basic ser- 
vice, which is the TAGSS Container Factory. The TAGSS container factory 
can construct individual TAGSS containers, or collections of containers named 
Grid Container Arrays. The Grid Container Array is also a persistent Grid Ser- 
vice, which is in turn a factory for Grid Object Arrays. The Grid Object Array 
is the main construct which exports the scheduling functionality of the TAGSS 
architecture. 

The Grid Object Array is a construct similar to an object in object-oriented 
languages such as Java. The difference is that a method invocation on a Grid 
Object Array results in method invocations in each object in the array. In order 
to pass the arguments for the method invocation on a Grid Object Array, an 
auxiliary data structure called the Grid Data Set is used. The Grid Data Set is 
basically a matrix where each row corresponds to an aigument list for a method 
invocation. There are three different method invocation semantics which can 
be used when invoking a method on a Grid Object Array: 

1 MULTICAST: in this mode the Grid Data Set contains one row, and the 
method invocation is done using the arguments in the single row to all 
objects in the Grid Object Array. In other words, ail objects execute the 
same method with the same arguments. This mode is used to synchronize 
state in the objects in the array. 

2 ANYCAST: in this mode the Grid Data Set typically contains many more 
rows than the number of objects in the Grid Object Array. For example, 
this mode can be used with a Grid Data Set of thousands of rows and 
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TAGSS Architecture 



Grid Container Array controller: 




Figure 6. The TAGSS architecture. 

a small number of objects in the array. The semantics of ANYCAST 
dictate that it does not matter which object works on a particular row 
of the Grid Data Set; any object can work on any row. This method of 
execution can be used to implement the typical scatter/gather function 
which is of particular interest in investment banking, as discussed at the 
end of the section. 

3 BARRIER ENFORCED METHOD INVOCATION : this mode of method 
invocation specifies that there is a one to one correspondence between 
each row of the Grid Data Set and each object. The objects in the Grid 
Object Array are indexed, and row zero on the Grid Data Set is used to 
invoke a method on object zero, row one on object one and so forth. This 
method is useful when all objects have to complete a specific operation 
with different arguments, and the invocation is synchronized by a barrier 
condition. 

Figure 6 depicts the basic elements of the TAGSS architecture. 

The TAGSS architecture has a unique feature which makes it particularly 
suitable for Grid deployment. When a Grid Container Array is created, one of 
the containers is chosen as a coordination point; it creates a small microsched- 
uler object called the Grid Container Array controller. This object is not directly 
seen or controlled by the client application, and it has the function of enforcing 
the proper method invocation semantics described above. The microscheduler 
is especially important in the realization of the ANYCAST method invocation 
mode, because this mode requires the monitoring of the completion of tasks 
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(rows in the Grid Data Set) and assigns new tasks (rows) to the objects in the 
Grid Object Array. This component actually implements a real time scheduling 
environment. 

The TAGSS architecture is well suited for the Grid for a number of reasons. 
In the first place it creates a distinct Grid Container Array for each client, and 
therefore each client has its private scheduling domain. This is consistent with 
the Grid architecture, because the set of resources available to any given user is 
determined by the privileges associated with the user’s Grid certificate. There- 
fore, the resource set for any given user is potentially distinct, and the scheduling 
domain is equally distinct. This aspect makes the deployment of a centralized 
scheduling architecture particularly difficult, because the scheduling procedure 
would have to consider a different set of resources and constraints for each user. 
The TAGSS architecture, on the other hand, deploys a microscheduler for eveiy 
Grid Container Array. It can therefore be considered a fully distributed schedul- 
ing architecture, which is more suitable for deployment in the Grid. Another 
reason that makes the TAGSS architecture appropriate for Grid deployment is 
that it is designed to be used for the deployment of persistent stateful services, 
which, as mentioned in the beginning of this section, are necessary to fulfill the 
minimal response time requirements which are important in commercial Grid 
applications, and in particular to applications in the field of investment banking. 

5. Conclusion 

We have presented several issues related to commercial applications of the 
Grid. Web serving is an example of an application which can benefit from 
the Grid. We presented a caching Grid which offloads traffic to remote caches 
when servers become overloaded. Unlike prior caching techniques such as 
proxy caching and content distribution networks. Grid caches are only used 
when servers become overloaded. 

We described techniques for performance and traffic modeling which can be 
applied to Grid caches. We also discussed financial applications of Grid com- 
puting. A key requirement for financial applications is to have short response 
times. We presented a scheduler for Grid applications which is specifically 
targeted to applications which require fast response times. 
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Abstract This paper describes the concept of optimistic grid computing. This allows appli- 
cations to synchronize more loosely and better tolerate the dynamic and heteroge- 
neous bandwidths and latencies that are seen in grid environments. Based on the 
observed performance of a world- wide grid testbed, we estimate target operating 
regions for grid applications. Mesh generation is the primary test application 
where boundary mesh cavities can be optimistically expanded in parallel. To 
manage the level of optimistic execution and stay within the application’s oper- 
ating region, we are integrating grid performance monitoring and prediction into 
the supporting runtime system. The ultimate goal of this project is to generalize 
the experience and knowledge of optimistic grid computing gained through mesh 
generation into a tool that can be applied to other tightly coupled computations 
in other application domains. 
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1. Introduction 

Computational grids offer a vast pool of computational and storage resources 
which can be utilized by large-scale engineering and scientific computing ap- 
plications. The efficient utilization of these vast resources, however, can be 
difficult. Grids provide an environment where resources and performance can 
be dynamic and heterogeneous. It is clear that loosely coupled applications will 
be naturally “grid-friendly”. However, grids offer a way of aggregating more 
compute power than can be economically done any other way. Hence, there is 
strong motivation to find ways that enable more tightly coupled applications to 
effectively utilize grid resources. 

To do this, a tightly coupled application must be able to “loosen-up” just 
enough to tolerate prevailing conditions. This “loosening-up” can be accom- 
plished by relaxing strict synchronization and communication requirements, 
wherever possible, and by tolerating low bandwidths and high latencies, how- 
ever possible. Ideally an application should also be able to tell how much 
“loosening-up” is enough by acquiring the appropriate performance informa- 
tion about the environment and itself. In general, an application’s computation- 
communication ratio should match what the environment can support as much 
as possible. Many established techniques exist that could be applied here. 
Such techniques include; partitioning to control the surface area to volume 
ratio, using clumps (SMP clusters) to increase a host’s “cycle density”, over- 
lapping communication and computation, pipelining data communication, us- 
ing shadow arrays or ghost zones, using aggregate communication, using data 
compression, and tuning the communication protocol. 

These issues can also be addressed by restructuring or reconceiving an ap- 
plication, perhaps even using a different execution model. As an example, 
hierarchical n-body methods achieve much faster speeds than traditional all-to- 
all methods by allowing accuracy to be traded for performance within a certain 
bound. Different execution models could include coarse-grain dataflow mod- 
els, such as workflow or stream programming models, and also optimistic or 
speculative execution models. 

This paper reports on a new project to investigate all of these issues, and 
specifically optimistic grid computation. Mesh generation will be used as the 
test application. Mesh generation is an integral part of many important scien- 
tific computing applications and is a memory-intensive application with major 
impact on the overall performance of the end-to-end field simulations that could 
benefit greatly from a grid platform. Using traditional approaches for generat- 
ing, partitioning, and placing very large meshes on a grid have two weaknesses: 
(i) I/O and data movement due to mesh re-partitioning, for adaptive applica- 
tions, is prohibitively expensive, and (ii) there is a trade-off between the quality 
of the resulting elements and partitions and the performance of field solvers. 
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Hence, we have developed methods whereby mesh generation can be 
“loosened-up” by using speculative or optimistic execution. This presents three 
challenges: 

1) Maintain high-quality of the solution, i.e., elements and partitions in the 
case of parallel meshing, in order to guarantee high-performance for the 
end-to-end parallel simulation, 

2) Control the optimistic execution such that optimal optimism is achieved, 
i.e., prevent excessive optimism whereby too much work must be dis- 
carded and any performance benefits are lost, and 

3) Provide a runtime infrastructure and appropriate performance metrics 
whereby the proper control decisions can be made. 

In this project, we address these challenges by performing the following three 
tasks using a mesh generation application from fracture mechanics: 

■ Develop a runtime infrastructure that enables an application to interact 
with its performance environment while facilitating quick prototyping, 
experimentation, and evaluation. 

■ Explore how optimistic execution and other techniques must be controlled 
to scale-up and enable an application to work in its “operating region”. 

■ Develop and evaluate new network metrics and performance models that 
cover a wide spectrum of communication characteristics using mesh gen- 
eration methods to implement properly grid-aware applications. 

In the next section, we will introduce the concept of optimistic computation 
and the behavior that an application must exhibit to benefit from it. This applica- 
tion behavior is tied to the concept of an “operating region” for grid applications 
based on “keeping the pipes full” and matching the computation/communication 
ratio to the environment. We then introduce parallel mesh generation methods 
which can be reconceived as optimistic computations. These methods can be 
supported by a specialized run-time system described in Section 4 that incor- 
porates grid performance monitoring. We also describe the testbeds that will 
be used to evaluate these mesh generation methods and optimistic grid compu- 
tation, in general. We conclude in Section 5. 

2. Optimistic Computation for Grid Environments 

2.1 General Optimistic Computation 

Optimistic parallel computation is very similar to optimistic parallel simu- 
lation [19]. In that work, multiple end-hosts simulate in parallel and exchange 
time-stamped events. If a host receives an event with a time-stamp earlier than 
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Figure I. Cost trade-offs between strict control and optimistic control. 



its current simulated time, i.e., “in its past”, then it must roll-back its simulation 
to the earlier time and start again. This requires that an end-host do incremental 
state saving to enable roll-backs, and possibly send anti-messages that undo 
the effect of messages sent to other end-hosts during the rolled-back period. 

The critical trade-off that determines the advantage of optimistic simula- 
tion is the overhead of roll-backs (frequency and severity) versus the benefit of 
more loosely coupled, parallel simulations that have reduced synchronization 
and communication delays. This is a fundamental trade-off that applies to all 
optimistic computation. Optimistic execution can reduce synchronization and 
communication requirements but allows inconsistent results to be computed. 
What is considered inconsistent, of course, is application-dependent. Whatever 
may be considered inconsistent, an application must detect and correct incon- 
sistencies such that ( 1 ) a correct final result is produced, or (2) whatever error 
may exist in the solution is limited to within some acceptable bound. Again, 
it is application-dependent whether strict correctness is required or whether 
bounded error is acceptable. 

This trade-off is illustrated in Figure 1 . A strictly synchronized application 
has some overhead due to this synchronization and communication control. An 
optimistic computation will have some overhead for consistency checking using 
validation messages. Since consistency validation can proceed independently, 
these messages can be sent asynchronously and also be pipelined. When an 
inconsistency is detected, however, roll-back must occur which could be a 
more heavyweight and synchronous operation. For optimistic computation to 
be advantageous, the following inequality must hold: 



Costyalidation 3" CostroH_back ^ Costgtrict— control (1) 

The costs of validation and roll-back should be much less than the cost of strict 
control. If the costs are similar, or greater, then there will be no advantage, or 
even a disadvantage. Cost will typically be defined in terms of execution time 
but this cost could be broken down into communication time, synchronization 
delays, and also discarded work. 
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A key issue for this work is “how much optimism is enough”? Optimistic 
application must have some type of independent parameter, or “control-knob”, 
that determines the amount of optimism. Clearly over-optimistic execution 
will suffer excessive roll-backs while under-optimistic execution will reduce 
parallel performance. Besides these application-specific considerations, an ap- 
plication should only generate just enough optimism to match the prevailing 
grid conditions. To understand this issue, we define the notion of an operating 
region for grid applications. 
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Figure 2. Left: Extrapolated Round-Trip Time latency and Bandwidth with operation region. 
Right: Bandwidth-Delay Product histograms, both measured and extrapolated. 



2.2 The Operating Region for Grid Applications 

What properties must an application exhibit to effectively utilize grid re- 
sources under the prevailing grid performance among these resources? We can 
characterize this question on the macro-scale by examining actual performance 
data from a world- wide grid. As reported in [24], a snapshot of a global grid’s 
performance was used to derive the probable operating regions for grid applica- 
tions based on the number of concurrent threads of computation, size of a “work 
unit”, and the prevailing bandwidths and latencies. This data snapshot captured 
17629 unique bandwidth and round-trip latency measurements between 3158 
unique host-pairs over 138 unique hosts on four continents. Based on the es- 
timated improvement in processor speeds and network bandwidth in the next 
ten years, these data were extrapolated to show the expected bandwidths and 
latencies that will be available in 2010. These data are shown as a scatterplot in 
Figure 2(left) which shows the density of available performance. The three di- 
agonal lines on this graph show the position of three different bandwidth-delay 
products; I Kbit, 100 Kbit, and 10 Mbit. This illustrates the number of bits 
that could be “in-flight” or “in the pipe” between any source and destination 
hosts. Figure 2(right) shows the extrapolated increase in the distribution of 
bandwidth-delay products. 
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Figure 3. Left: Feasible operating region based on a reasonable number of threads of control 
and expected bandwidth-delay products. Right: Work Grain time and expected bandwidth. 



These results show that since processor speed and bandwidth in a global 
grid will be increasing, while propagation delays remain constant, that the 
bandwidth-delay products will be increasing dramatically, i.e., communication 
“pipes” will be getting “fatter” but not commensurately “shorter”. Based on the 
expected performance density in Figure 2(left), we can draw bounds on where 
applications should typically operate. Based on the bandwidth, latency and 
bandwidth-delay products that form this trapezoidal region, we can estimate 
the operating region for grid applications, based on the goals of matching the 
bandwidth-delay product (“keeping the pipe full”) and matching the computa- 
tion/communication ratios. 

These general operating regions are illustrated in Figure 3. Figure 3(left) 
illustrates the operating region for keeping the pipes full where an application 
must generate enough independent threads of computation (here 1 to 100) of 
a given work grain size (in bits) to fall within a given range of bandwidth- 
delay products (defined by the observed range of bandwidth-delay products 
in Figure 2). Figure 3(right) illustrates the operating region for matching the 
computation/communication ratio where the computation time represented by a 
work grain (in milliseconds) must match the grain’s communication time based 
on its size (in bits) and the available bandwidth (defined by the observed range 
of bandwidths in Figure 2). (This is only bounded from below since larger work 
grains will more easily fill the pipe.) 

These operating regions are based on a simple, pipeline model of execution 
and, hence, are only rough estimates since they elide many application issues. 
Explicit synchronization and data dependency issues are ignored which can 
clearly affect an application’s ability to “hit” the operating region. Most appli- 
cations will also have a distribution of work grain sizes and computation times, 
rather than a single, fixed value. Nonetheless, these operating regions capture 
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the fundamental behavior that applications must exhibit and give us a target for 
evaluating application performance under optimistic execution. 

3. A Case Study: Optimistic Mesh Generation 

Whether grid applications can in general be effectively scaled-up to work in 
these operating regions is an open issue. In essence, the range of bandwidths 
and latencies that an application must tolerate will be greater than in any other 
environment. Clearly, to be grid tolerant, applications will have to be designed 
such that they are, in effect, less tightly coupled. In the case of mesh generation, 
the Parallel Bowyer- Watson method offers an ideal test case. The Optimistic 
Delaunay (OD) approach effectively decouples adjacent mesh regions by al- 
lowing a processor to asynchronously proceed with remote cavity expansion. 
The drawback is that some optimistic cavity expansions will be incompatible 
and will have to be rolled-back. Of course, the goal is to minimize the roll- 
backs and maximize the net performance gain for the application. While we 
are studying optimistic grid computation in the context of mesh generation, the 
ultimate goal is to quantitatively understand these techniques and generalize 
them to other application domains. 

3.1 Parallel Mesh Generation 

Parallel mesh generation methods decompose the original meshing problem 
into smaller subproblems that can be solved (i.e., meshed) in parallel. The 
requirements for the solution of the subproblems on grid environments are: 

(1) stability, distributed meshes should retain the good quality of elements 
and partition properties of the sequentially generated and partitioned meshes, 

(2) tolerance of long, variable, and unpredictable latencies, (3) scalability (4) 
fault-tolerant, and (5) code re-use, in order to leverage the ever evolving and 
maturing basic scalar meshing techniques. 

This project is focused on the design and implementation of a stable, scal- 
able, and latency tolerant mesh generation methods for grid environments. 
Fault-tolerance and code re-use are equally important issues and will be ad- 
dressed in subsequent projects. Mesh stability is an important requirement for 
the accuracy and cost effectiveness of grid-aware Partial Differential Equation 
(PDE) simulations. Latency tolerance is important for the scalability of par- 
allel applications, because communication and synchronization latency is the 
performance bottleneck on grid environments. 

3.2 Mesh Generation Methods 

We are focusing on Delaunay triangulation methods [2, 17, 29]because they 
can guarantee mathematically the quality (and thus the stability) of the triangles 
[3 1 , 8]and tetrahedra [8, 34]. By definition a triangulation T is called Delaunay 
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if for each element e G T the open circumscribed sphere of e is empty i.e., 
none of the mesh points of the mesh are contained within the circumcircle (or 
circumsphere) of triangles (or tetrahedra) of the mesh. This criterion is called 
the empty sphere or Delaunay criterion. 

The Delaunay criterion has been used successfully, for sequential mesh gen- 
eration of complex geometries, since the late 80’s. There are many different 
Delaunay triangulation methods [17], but the most popular Delaunay meshing 
techniques are the incremental methods. Incremental methods start with an 
initial mesh (usually a boundary conforming mesh, see mesh Mo, Figure 4) 
which is refined incrementally by inserting new points. Each new point is re- 
connected with existing points of the mesh in order to form a new mesh. The 
difference between the various Delaunay incremental algorithms is due to: (1) 
different spatial point distribution methods for creating the new points and (2) 
different local reconnection techniques for creating the triangles or tetrahedra. 

Mo Mesh Point Insertion & Computation of Si New Mesh Mi 



Computation of Ci 




Figure 4. Point insertion and element creation steps of the BW algorithm; initial and final 
meshes at each iteration shown at the leftmost and the rightmost columns respectively. 

The two most popular local re-connection methods are the flip edge/face 
methods [23]which are difficult and expensive to parallelize [9]and the Bowyer- 
Watson (BW) kernel [4, 37]. The BW kernel is an iterative procedure: at 
each iteration, an existing Delaunay mesh. Mi is refined and thus a new Mi+i 
mesh is generated by inserting a new point pi into Mi after recovering the 
Delaunay property of the mesh Mi through the local transformation: Mj+i = 
Mi — Ci + Bi. Figure 4 depicts the ls< iteration of the BW kernel. 

The implementation of the guaranteed quality BW kernel, for 3-dimensional 
geometries, is not an easy task [34], there are very few codes and none in the 
public domain to the best of our knowledge. The task of implementing a stable 
and latency tolerant parallel version of the BW (PBW) kernel is one of the key 
challenges of this project. 

In the PBW kernel, each processor concurrently refines the mesh by inserting 
new points and re-triangulating their cavities. A pair of concurrently expanding 
cavities are related to each other in two possible ways: 



Case I : Cp f\ Cq = p ^ q 



(2) 
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Figure 5. Left: Submeshes of a triangulation and their inter-submesh interfaces. Right: 
Cavity expansion over more than one submesh. The tetrahedra t € Mi and <* 6 M -2 are non- 
Delaunay w.r.t point P € Mo: thus the cavity Cp is an interface cavity. Dashed lines show the 
inter-submesh interfaces. 

The cavities do not intersect and thus they can be re-triangulated concurrently. 
Without lost of generality consider an initial Delaunay mesh, Mo, and two new 
points p, q within the convex hull of Mg such that Cp D Cq = 0. Then by 
the BW kernel and the fundamental Delaunay Lemma [17]we have that the 
new meshes Mp^q and Mq^p are Delaunay triangulations and they are the same: 
g = Mp — Cq + Bq = {Mo — Cp + Bp) ~ Cq + Bq = (Mg — Cq + Bq) — 
Cp + Bp — Mq - Cp + Bp = Mq^p — as long as the points in Mg U {p, q} are 
in general position — and thus the points p and q can be inserted concurrently. 



Case II : Cp C\ Cq ^ p ^ q (3) 

The cavities intersect and have to be re-triangulated in a way that non-conformity 
(see Figure 5(Right)) and/or instability issues like non-Delaunay mesh gener- 
ation are prevented. In the case Cp C Si for some p, and i, the cavities are 
computed and triangulated automicaly. Therefore the case (7p Cl (7, ^ p ^ q 
it takes place only if a cavity Cp of a submesh say Si intersects with another 
submesh Sj, in this case the cavity expansion interrupts and the cavity remains 
active (i.e., locks all of its elements) until non-local elements (using remote 
gather operations) are collected. We refer to these cavities as active interface 
cavities. While an active interface cavity is expanding remotely the control is 
released to another local cavity expansion, Cq, (i.e., thread) and thus the cavity 
Cq might intersect with the cavity Cp. 

There are four different approaches to solve the problem of generating un- 
stable (i.e., non-conforming or non-Delaunay) meshes in the context of con- 
currency: (i) allow remote cavity expansion but impose a partial order between 
intersecting cavities using a parallel Optimistic Delaunay (OD) meshing, (ii) 
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mathematically guarantee the uncoupling of submeshes so that non-interface 
and non-intersecting cavities are computed first and compute interface cavi- 
ties at the end; this leads to the parallel Delaunay Uncoupling (DU) meshing 
method, (iii) instead of expanding interface cavities use Constrained Delaunay 
Triangulation (CDT) techniques, and (iv) ignore interface cavities and com- 
pute only the local portions of the cavities, this leads to a non-Delaunay mesh; 
then using Domain Decomposition (DD) one can reduced the parallel meshing 
problem into many unrelated sequential problems. Clearly, these four methods 
vary in terms of stability and communication characteristics which make them 
an interesting test-case for grid environments. 

The main focus of this project is the OD method. The OD method pro- 
ceeds with the remote cavity expansion, but in order to avoid generating a 
non-conforming mesh and/or a conforming but non-Delaunay mesh, it imposes 
a partial order on the triangulation of interface cavities. The remote cavity ex- 
pansion of interface cavities is a source of very large communication overhead 
as well as variable and unpredictable communication latencies due to remote 
data gather operations. Figure 6 shows the time and message size distribu- 
tions for generating meshes for a “Tee” geometry on a cluster computer with 
16 processors. The per-node time distribution for meshing operations is given 
for generating a mesh of two million elements. The message size distribution 
is given for generating meshes of three different sizes, including two million 
elements. The PBW algorithm in its effort to tolerate the long and variable 
communication latencies of remote interface cavity expansions, uses an op- 
timistic or speculative execution model i.e., it inserts new points on demand 
and expands their cavities — otherwise it would be waiting for the completion 
of remote part of interface cavity expansions. However, for stability reasons, 
some of the cavities terminate before they re-triangulate and free all of their 
elements. We call this form of a roll-back in the cavity computation a setback 
in the progress of the PBW kernel. 

Such setbacks or roll-backs are a fundamental issue in all optimistic or spec- 
ulative computational techniques. That is to say, optimistic execution can pro- 
vide a significant gain in performance only if setbacks do not become excessive. 
When faced with poor communication (as in a grid), optimistic execution allows 
a computation to proceed in a less synchronous manner, thus enabling higher 
parallelism and utilization. If excessive optimism produces excessive setbacks, 
however, then any gains in performance may be lost. 

Hence, a major goal of this project is to quantitatively study the use and 
control of optimal optimism in grid computations, i.e., optimistic execution 
that does not excessively waste cycles in communication and synchronization 
delays but also does not excessively waste cycles in setbacks that represent 
discarded work. We are doing this by modifying the PBW kernel such that 
we can control the degree of optimism and setbacks — which depend on the 
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number of outstanding interface cavities, and on newly inserted points in the 
presence of interface cavities. Determining where this optimal optimism occurs, 
however, is a major challenge. More importantly this control of optimism in 
PBW will be driven, in part, by the prevailing network conditions. That is to 
say, just enough optimism will be used to increase parallelism and utilization 
and overcome insufficient communication bandwidth and latency. For grid 
applications, such as mesh generation, the operating region concept defined in 
the previous section can be used to determine how optimistically the application 
can and should be. In essence, a grid application must provide just enough 
parallelism to keep the network pipes full and no more. Beyond this point, 
an application must be able to execute more asynchronously, or optimistically. 
Hence, we will use experimental network performance monitoring techniques 
to gain the information necessary to control the level of optimism in PBW and 
the demand for communication such that its overall performance remains in its 
operating region. 











Figure 6. Left: Time breakdown, in percentages, incurred by the PBW algorithm using the 
OD method, for generating two million element meshes of a 3-dimensional Tee geometry on a 16 
computers connected through Fast-Ethernet. Right: Distribution of message sizes for generating 
3-dimensional Tee geometry meshes of three different sizes. 



4. Supporting Optimistic Computation on the Grid 

Enabling an optimistic application such as mesh generation to execute ef- 
fectively in a grid environment will require some control mechanism that can 
(1) monitor the current grid performance, and (2) interact with the application 
to help it reach the operating region. To this end, we now describe a runtime 
system that will contain a control module for optimistic execution that utilizes 
current performance monitoring information. We also describe the testbeds that 
will be used to evaluate the potential benefits of optimistic grid computation. 
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Figure 7. The Runtime System Architecture. 



4.1 The Runtime System 

The architecture of the runtime system we are using is shown in Figure 7. This 
leverages existing work on the Portable Runtime Environment for Adaptive Ap- 
plications (PREMA) for the Crack Propagation Project [6]and Remos [1 1, 26, 
25], We have ported the Data Movement and Control Substrate (DMCS) [ 1 3]on 
top of Grid communication substrates like those provided as part of Globus [35, 
15]. The Application Program Interface of the Mobile Object Layer (MOL) is 
also being extended in order to permit meaningful applications queries on the 
characteristics and condition of the underlying Grid environment. Such queries 
will be performed by higher runtime system support libraries like Implicit Load 
Balancing (ILB) and Explicit Load Balancing libraries. 

This will allow us to explore two approaches regarding the utilization of 
grid performance information: (1) an explicit approach providing an API to 
the application to directly use performance information, and (2) an implicit 
approach where a control module uses the information to control aspects of the 
application, such as the automatic scheduling of applications tasks. Specifically 
an Optimism Control module will monitor the current application behavior (e.g., 
number and size of messages, task compute times) and current grid performance 
(e.g., achievable bandwidths and latencies among end-hosts in use). Based 
on the operating region model described earlier, the control module will then 
be able to determine the most appropriate level of optimism and inform the 
application accordingly. 

This runtime architecture approach will have several additional important 
benefits: 

■ Ease-of-Use: For applications written using the programming model pro- 
vided by the MOL, the move from clusters and MPPs to grid environments 
should be a straight-forward evolutionary step. 
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■ Flexibility: The runtime will provide a load balancing interface used 
with a wide variety of scheduling algorithms. Figure 7 also depicts the 
Scheduler module in the overall architecture. By replacing the Scheduler, 
applications we will be able to customize the overall load balancing policy 
without needing to modify any application code. This allows application 
developers to quickly and easily experiment and find the most effective 
toad balancing method for a given grid environment. 

■ Low Overhead: The overhead incurred by the runtime system will be kept 
as low as possible. While an application may implement any desired 
scheduling algorithm, the scheduler should not have to conform to an 
interface that precludes high performance. 

4.2 Performance Monitoring 

The research described in this section focuses on what information is re- 
quired, how resource information is now gathered, and the new developments 
that must be made to fully meet the needs of optimistic grid computation. 

4.2.1 Network Measurements. In a general sense, we are interested 
in the bandwidth and latency of the portions of the network connecting the 
resources forming the grid. Specifically, we are interested in the end-to-end 
latency of each possible connection as well as capacity and availability of the 
paths between endpoints. 

The simplest measurement technique is application level, where the perfor- 
mance of the network is measured by the performance an application receives. 
Typical application-level approaches rely on actively generating a TCP flow and 
monitoring its performance [36, 38, 27]. The result is time-averaged available 
bandwidth over the interval of the communication. 

Packet train approaches attempt to measure more fundamental characteristics 
of the network traffic [7, 22, 21, 20]. Rather than send an actual data stream, a 
series of packets, ranging from two to tens of packets, are sent between endpoints 
as quickly as possible. Based on their separation at arrival time, properties of the 
path at the time that train was sent can be determined. Although this method 
is most easily used to determine capacity, some information about the link 
availability may also be obtained. 

Either approach can be used in either an active or a passive form. Systems 
have been developed to passively monitor entire application streams [33, 10]. 
They have also been developed to monitor for individual packet pairs exchanged 
by actual applications, rather than generating artificial packet pairs [21]. 

4.2.2 Predicting Application Performance. The key issue is predict- 
ing an application’s performance. While past performance is of significant 
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interest to application performance tuners or network engineers, for grid-based 
distributed applications short-term prediction is the most important feature. 
Applications with lifetimes of minutes or hours need predictions over their 
execution, or even just the next few timesteps. 

Performance prediction for grid applications is typically done using time- 
series models [3, 39, 12, 25, 5]. The output of a time series model is a series 
of predictions for the expected value of the metric for the future. Equally 
important, however, is the variance and error in the signal. In particular, for 
fine-grained applications, the short-term variance in the latency or available 
bandwidth can be more important than the expected value. 

What is the relationship between the metric and the application’s perfor- 
mance? In a simple case, the metric may measure exactly what the application 
does. For example, if an application makes a bulk TCP data transfer across the 
network, then a simple bulk TCP measurement will be completely accurate. 
However, using bulk TCP measurements to predict the loss rate of streaming 
video is quite challenging, and rarely reflect performance of short-term appli- 
cations [14]. 

What metrics are needed to predict an application’s performance? The 
shorter the message sent by an application, the more fine-grained the measure- 
ment information must be to accurately predict the performance that particular 
message will receive. Knowledge of the short-term variance in message la- 
tency will be important to properly tuning a "loosened-up" application for its 
execution environment. Furthermore, the performance that an application re- 
ceives from the network is heavily influenced by how that application uses the 
network. An application that sends a continuous stream of data may receive 
different service from TCP than an application that sends only occasional bursts 
of data, as the bursty application may never force the TCP window open enough 
to fully take advantage of the bandwidth available on the network. 

As the issue of finer-grained application and performance monitoring is ap- 
proached, the question of traffic predictability appears. The self-similar nature 
of network traffic has caused some to label network traffic inherently unpre- 
dictable. The actual usefulness of predicting network traffic is somewhat more 
complex, as different network environments have extremely different types of 
cross traffic. For example, a router processing very bursty WAN traffic may 
have its queue length vary from empty to overflowing over very short timescales. 
An Ethernet LAN may have a utilization under 5% 99.97% of the time, and 
be totally saturated the other 0.03% of the time as a machine performs a high- 
speed transfer. Neither of these environments has classically “predictable” 
performance, but it is possible to make meaningful statistical predictions about 
each environment over the timescale of our applications. It may be completely 
impossible to predict the short-term behavior of the bursty WAN, but over a 
longer time interval it may always be possible to transfer significant data across 
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the WAN. Similarly, it may not be possible to determine when the bursts on 
the LAN will arrive, but an application may make use of the knowledge that 
only one out of every 3000 messages will experience congestion. A number of 
researchers have studied the statistical effect of congestion on TCP flows [32, 
16-1], but the effect on individual flows remains an interesting research area. 

Predicting application performance cannot be done properly unless predic- 
tions are available for the network behavior over the time-scale to which the 
application is sensitive [18]. Those predictions will only be available if metrics 
are selected that are capable of recording performance on the time-scale needed 
by the application. Once those metrics are available, the prediction service must 
be able to take the measurements and report both the expected value, but also 
the expected variability in the measurements. 

For the parallel mesh generation problem, we are first relying on the models 
of the DO, CDT, DD, and DU implementations. The amount of data available 
per processor and the probability of successful speculative execution being 
rolled back dictate the latency that can be tolerated during data fetches (such 
as illustrated in Figure 6). With this knowledge, the variability of the network, 
and the variability of the communication pattern and bandwidth, a distribution 
of the latencies for the remote requests can be calculated. If this expectation 
exceeds the tolerable latency, then a different algorithm will have to be selected. 

4.2.3 Proposed Network Measurement Approaches. Currently avail- 
able systems and software do not provide the temporal resolution or variability 
information required for running fine-grained applications in grid environments. 
There are, however, measurement techniques that have been developed by the 
networking community to monitor network behavior that may be appropriate 
for use supporting these new applications. 

We are pursuing three approaches for improving the granularity of network 
measurements and predictions. The first approach is to add additional instru- 
mentation to currently used network monitoring tools, such as iperf. Iperf is 
already capable of reporting its performance at regular intervals, although at a 
coarse scale. However, much information is being lost in the TCP stack by only 
reporting user-level performance. By adding additional OS-level instrumenta- 
tion, such as recording packet loss and delays introduced in packet pairs, we 
will collect more information without additional overhead because we will use 
same probes already in use by performance measurement systems. Collecting 
this information and making it available at user level through tools such as NWS 
and Remos will allow applications to benefit from the knowledge. 

The second approach will be to integrate established packet dispersion-based 
measurement approaches (cite nettimer, cprobe, pathchar, pathload) into the 
toolchains of existing grid measurement systems such as NWS and Remos. 
Furthermore, we are exploring integrating passive approaches into these sys- 
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terns. By combining their existing active approaches with passive measure- 
ment options, we can maintain a constant stream of measurements for each 
path whether the application is currently using the path or not, without creating 
contention for that path and diminishing the performance of our application. 

The third component of this approach is the process of making variability 
and confidence of prediction first-class information at the application level. In 
our previous experience developing the Remos toolkit, network variability was 
discussed, but never fully implemented. Similarly, NWS does not address this 
issue fully. We will propose modifications to existing measurement APIs to of- 
fer more detailed representations of metric variability and prediction confidence 
than is currently available. We will also enhance the ability of applications to 
request performance information over specific intervals, for example, speci- 
fying that it is interested in the variability of network performance at 250ms 
intervals for the next 20 minutes. 
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Figure 8. The SciClone cluster. Consists of 64 single proces.3or, 32 dual processor, and 8 
quad processor nodes tied together with a fat tree switched Ethernet, as well as Myrinet and a 
networking testbed. High-performance parallel fileservers are also provided. SciClone’ s testbed 
offers opportunities to experiment with the system under controlled conditions, while the cluster 
is a valuable grid computing resource in its own right for production experiments. 



4.3 Evaluation Testbeds 

4.3.1 The Cluster Testbed. Initial implementation and experimentation 

with the optimistic scheduling techniques described here are being performed on 
the networking testbed portion of the SciClone testbed, shown in Figure 8. The 
networking testbed provides a 32-node reconfigurable network with production 
endpoints on which the application can be run under a variety of conditions. 
This reconfigurability allows us to control the bandwidth and latencies observed 
by applications by using tools such as NistNet [28]and DummyNet [30]. 

After initial development on the testbed, the remainder of the SciClone cluster 
can be used for production runs and reconfigured for brief experiments with 
limited resources. 
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4.3.2 The Grid Testbed. The ultimate goal of this project is to demon- 
strate latency tolerant techniques for applications, such as mesh generation, in 
a grid environment. After initial development and testing have been done in 
a more controlled cluster environment, we will proceed with testing in a real- 
world grid. The exact configuration of the grid resources used is flexible. The 
general plan, however, is to use grid resources that provide a developmental 
sequence: 

■ Within One Institution: Using an internal grid for initial testing has the 
advantage that all resources are co-located and in the same administrative 
domain. While the number of resources on the grid will be small and 
close together, our test applications will have to contend with competing 
traffic for both bandwidth and cycles. 

■ Within the Continental U.S.: A more widely distributed environment 

will force applications to contend with general Internet traffic. 

■ World-Wide: Institutions from different continents will provide a truly 
world-wide latency environment in which to demonstrate the potential 
performance benefits for optimistic computations such as mesh genera- 
tion. 

The goal of this work is to demonstrate superior performance for grid ap- 
plications using our techniques. To achieve this goal, we will integrate our 
application tools will all necessary grid services. This will certainly include 
the use of certificates for security and authorization for using pre-arranged grid 
resources and code for interacting with Grid Resource Access Managers. It 
is possible that an information service, such as the Globus MDS, will be used 
to enable daemons in the DMCS, the Mobile Object Layer, and experimental 
network measurement tools to discover and interact with one another, but for 
initial experimental purposes, it may be sufficient to use manual configuration. 

5. Summary 

We have described the concept of optimistic grid computation as a technique 
to “loosen-up” tightly coupled applications and potentially make them more 
suitable for execution on grids. While loosely coupled applications are naturally 
more “grid-friendly”, there are clear scientific and economic motivations to 
make all applications more “grid-tolerant”. The goal of optimistic computation 
is to allow applications to synchronize more loosely and better tolerate the 
dynamic and heterogeneous bandwidths and latencies that will be seen in a grid 
environment. Based on the observed performance of a world-wide grid testbed, 
we have estimated target operating regions for grid applications derived from 
the application’s level of concurrency, communication/computation ratio, and 
the bandwidth-delay product it is currently experiencing. 
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Mesh generation is our primary test application. We are focusing on Delau- 
nay triangulation methods, and specifically the parallel Bowyer- Watson algo- 
rithm. This allows boundary cavities to be expanded optimistically in parallel. 
When an optimistically generated cavity is found to violate the Delaunay cri- 
terion, a setback has occurred and the mesh cavity must be corrected. 

To manage the level of optimistic execution and hopefully stay within the 
application’s operating region, we are integrating grid performance monitoring 
and prediction into the Data Movement and Control Substrate. Using packet 
train measurement techniques, we are also addressing the issue of network 
performance variability. This information will be used by an Optimistic Control 
module within the Data Movement and Control Substrate. 

Finally, the experience and knowledge of optimistic grid computing gained 
through using mesh generation will be generalized into a tool that can be applied 
to other tightly coupled computations in other application domains. This will 
enable a much larger segment of computational science to effectively realize the 
potential of grid computing. The resulting research findings and runtime infras- 
tructure should be of interest not only to computational scientist using parallel 
meshing, but to a broad spectrum of computational scientists and engineers who 
want to use grid environments for tightly coupled applications. 
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Abstract 

Mobile agents provide an important paradigm for supporting dynamic services in 
Computational Grids. We outline reasons why mobile agents are useful and how 
they can provide support for resource discovery and performance management in 
the context of service-oriented Grids. We also discuss factors which are likely to 
limit the uptake of the mobile agent approach, and how some of these restrictions 
can be overcome. This approach is subsequently exemplified by means of a 
mobile agent based programming and execution framework, the MAGDA system. 

Keywords: mobile agents. Grid computing, resource management and discovery, perfor- 

mance management 

1. Introduction and Previous Work 

Increase in complexity of distributed systems requires improvements in current 
management schemes, and the need for paradigms beyond the client-server 
approach. This complexity can arise due to a number of factors, such as an 
increase in number of participating nodes, the software available on each node, 
the data dependencies between nodes or the performance differences observed 
across nodes. For instance, traditional methods for information processing 
require the data for an application to be moved from the data source to the point 
of processing. An approach gaining favour recently is the concept of moving 
the computation to the data, in the form of mobile code, where the code carries 
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some initialisation parameters, an executable, and current state to the remote 
machine. Once such code can be migrated across a network, it can be migrated 
subsequently to a number of different locations in an “itinerary”, an approach 
referred to as a “mobile agent”. This is particularly beneficial when dealing with 
large data sets, or when the exact sequence of service provision is not known 
in advance and is dependent on the order in which processing is performed. 
Hence, in a system involving mobile agents, the agent can visit a number of 
hosts, each of which offers part of the complete service required by the agent. 
The agent does not need to know the complete itinerary in advance, and may 
change its route based on information gathered at intermediate sites. This gives 
mobile agents the autonomy to make decisions based on interactions with local 
hosts as they move from one site to another, and negotiate services with hosts 
as they travel across a communication network. Furthermore, the mobile agent 
does not need a permanent connection to the originating host, making it ideal 
for tolerating temporary breakdowns in network connections, as on laptops 
and other mobile computing devices. However, each resource participating 
in the mobile agent system is required to provide a stationary agent (a secure 
“gateway” to the resources managed by the local system). In this paper, the 
use of mobile agents to support service execution in Grid environments is first 
outlined, followed by the description of the MAGDA system which may be 
used to realise these characteristics. 

A framework or language is needed for developing mobile agent based sys- 
tems. Such a language is needed to provide instructions for creating agents at a 
local site, initialising machines which can host mobile agents, storing/retrieving 
the state of an agent to/from disk, and activating/deactivating an agent etc. Var- 
ious systems are currently available which support such instructions, some 
of which have gained popularity over the past few years. TeleScript from 
GeneralMagic was the first commercial transportable agent library [2], which 
has now been superseded by a Java based library called Odyssey. Voyager 
from ObjectSpace [4] is a Java class library for supporting distributed mobile 
components, and combines the Common Object Request Broker Architecture 
(CORBA) model with mobile Java agents. Voyager also supports a number 
of other CORBA services such as directory, object persistence and multi-cast 
services. Aglets from IBM Research [3] is also a popular Java class library 
allowing users to write mobile agents in a similar way to Applets, and it has 
recently become open source. Other mobile agent systems include Agent Tcl 
[1] which uses the scripting language Tcl to write executable code, Sumatra [5], 
Concordia [9] and Grasshopper [10]. The Grasshopper platform is particularly 
useful as it provides a means to develop mobile agents which can interact via 
standard service interfaces. It also provides various “add-ons”, such as the 
MASIF [15] and FIFA [17] add-on, enabling agent interaction and manage- 
ment to be developed based on existing standards. The MASIF standard is 
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important to enable multiple mobile agents systems to co-exist. The standard 
addresses issues such as agent management, agent transfer, agent naming, and 
provisions for a location service. Another well known Java based system called 
Mole [8], developed at Stuttgart, allows restricted migration, where only the 
code and data for the agent is moved to a remote site, and not its execution state. 
The D’Agents system from Dartmouth [1, 6]provides support for multiple pro- 
gramming languages (Tcl, Java and Scheme), and also implements security 
mechanisms such as encryption, digital signatures and security modules which 
interact with resource managers to authenticate agents requesting to use system 
resources. 

2. Service Support in Grid Computing 

The dynamic provision of services forms an important aspect of Grid com- 
puting environments. Services may be provided by a number of different or- 
ganisations and, except for a handful of core services (such as a certificate 
authority, for instance), are likely to be non-persistent. The “virtual organi- 
sation” [12] view of Grid environments especially requires the integration of 
such services, and current focus within the Open Grid Services Infrastructure 
(OGSI) is aimed at providing common encoding formats (in WSDL) and mes- 
saging standards (such as SOAP) for service interaction. Although the “service” 
paradigm enables the shift of emphasis on how a service is defined and how it 
is to be invoked, mapping the service reference to a particular resource (device) 
remains a vital step to realise a service-oriented Grid. Discovering physical 
resources which will host a particular service is therefore important to enable 
performance guarantees to be provided to a given user, and also to enable opti- 
misation on how a particular service is to be executed subsequently. 

Mobile agents are beneficial in offering and managing services which cannot 
be offered on a single resource. This could arise either as a result of a service 
being composed of multiple sub-services which cannot be physically executed 
at a given location, or due to overheads of data migration to a central repository. 
In both cases, a mobile agent could be assigned the task of migrating to the 
remote resources to undertake a particular part of the overall processing, and 
then return to the source with the result. We identify three particular roles that 
mobile agents could undertake in Grid environments: 



■ Support for Resource Discovery, where mobile agents interact with dis- 
tributed registry services to locate resources of interest. 



■ Support for Performance Monitoring, whereby mobile agents interact 
with monitors on a given machine, or on a cluster, to gather performance 
attributes of a system. 
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■ Support for Code Migration, whereby mobile agents can wrap analy- 
sis algorithms and migrate them to a remote location. This provides an 
alternative perspective on workflow, as the mobile agent interacts with 
various services to generate the final solution. The control flow is there- 
fore equivalent to the migration of the mobile agent from one site to 
another. 

2.1 Resource Discovery 

The mobile agent paradigm can be useful to allow automated discovery of 
resources that form part of a Grid environment. This approach however necessi- 
tates the presence of a “stationary” agent at each site the mobile agent visits, and 
bootstrapping such a system may be a significant limitation in employing this 
approach. It may be difficult to convince system administrators at a remote site 
to install such stationary agents, especially as these provide a gateway to other 
system resources. However, this approach provides a significant alternative to 
the use of registry services, as currently provided with Grid Resource Infor- 
mation Service (GRIS) and Grid Index Information Service (GIIS) servers [7], 
which together constitute the MetaComputing (and Monitoring) Directory Ser- 
vice (MDS) in Globus, or UDDI based registries in Web Services. Another 
approach commonly found in Grid environments is the ClassAd mechanism in 
Condor [16], which provides a mechanism to undertake Matchmaking between 
resource requests generated by a user, and resource advertisements generated by 
a provider. When multiple suitable resources are found, a ranking mechanism is 
used to choose between the available resources. This approach is however lim- 
ited to finding a single resource on which a user task can be executed, and does 
not provide any support for dealing with scenarios where multiple resources 
are required to execute a single task (or service). Identifying a set of resources 
(rather than an individual one) can also enable the organisation of these into 
a virtual machine, to better match resource demands for a particular applica- 
tion with resource provisions being made by a group of systems administrator. 
Liu et al. [18] propose an extension, as a set-extended ClassAd language, to 
enable resource aggregates to be specified, along with a set-matching mech- 
anism that extends Condor Matchmaking. However, no particular matching 
criteria is provided within this framework, delegating the provision of this to a 
user instead. Liu et al. believe that the exact Matchmaking mechanism is so 
much domain dependent, that providing generic mechanisms is only of limited 
benefit. Furthermore, this approach also requires resource providers to adver- 
tise their capabilities, and resource users to publish their requirements to some 
central registry. The set-extended ClassAd language utilises a registry (the Re- 
source Selector Service) to query the Globus MDS for resource information, 
and subsequently caches this in local memory for later use. Refreshes are based 
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on the expiry of a time-to-live parameter. Such registries are required to hold 
resource properties associated with a particular physical or logical domain, such 
as the machine architecture, the operating system supported, and limited details 
about software libraries, for all the hosts contained within that domain. 

When utilising a mobile agent to interact with a registry service, only a 
single machine that has access to the registry service needs to run a stationary 
agent. A mobile agent visits a collection of such machines, and queries the 
registry to determine if resource properties are contained within the attached 
registry. Adverts generated by the resource provider therefore do not need to 
be accumulated at a single location, as the mobile agent can traverse domain 
boundaries to interrogate multiple registry services. The stationary agent is now 
responsible for scheduling queries on the local registry, and based on a query 
schema carried by the incoming mobile agent. Our query scheme is based 
on [14], and comprises of three main attributes of a resource encoded in an 
XML document: (1) capability/properties, (2) availability, and (3) ownership. 
Code segment 1 illustrates resource capabilities, outlining the properties that 
are captured by a mobile agent when it visits a site. A mobile agent can either 
perform a query for a single resource within the registry service managed by 
a stationary agent, or for all resources. The number of documents the mobile 
agent carries (as its local state) can therefore vary depending on the number 
of resources being requested by an application. Hence, attribute values in 
the XML document are either instantiated by querying the local registry, or 
by directly querying the local resource via the stationary agent. The use of 
XML, as a domain independent encoding format, is particularly useful to allow 
mobile agents to interact with stationary agents managed on different platforms. 
Hence, different parsing approaches for the XML documents may be available 
on particular hosts, and used to update parameters within the XML document. 

<resource> 

<capability> 

<name value="emerald. cs . cf.ac.uk" short="emerald. Cardiff ">131 .251 .42. 5</name> 
<type compound="true" value="0">C</type> 

<type compound="true" value="l">S</type> 

<operatingsys>Solaris7</operatingsys> 

<arch>SUN Ultra</arch> 

<loadavg type="DYNAMIC">0 . 332</loadavg> 

<idletime type="DYNAMIC" value="seconds">1442</idletime> 

<processcount type="DYNAMIC" value="NULL">120</processcount> 

<memfree type="DYNAMIC" value="MB">64</memfree> 

<memory type="cache" value="MB">4</memory> 

<memory type="RAM" value="MB">128</memory> 

<storage type="disk" value="GB">8</storage> 

<mmtimestamp>01 .01 . 2000 . 15 . 15</mmtimestamp> 

<submittimestamp>02 . 01 . 2000 . 23 . 22</submittimestamp> 

<docversion>l . 0</docversion> 

</capability> 



Code Segment I 
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Figure I. Mobile agent interacting with Grid registry services 



The <type> tag indicates whether the resource can be used as a ‘computation’ 
(C) or a ‘storage’ (S) resource, via the Boolean value attribute. Each document 
also carries an mmtimestamp and a version number, to determine when the 
query was performed and which document structure was used. The time stamp 
and version number can be used by a system to detect whether the information 
carried by the mobile agent is valid. Figure 1 illustrates the systems architecture, 
indicating how the mobile agent gathers parameters from a particular site on its 
itinerary. 

The mobile agent can also carry a Matchmaking algorithm, and can therefore 
provide an extension to the set-extended Matchmaking approach proposed by 
Liu et al. [18]. Hence, a site wishing to discover suitable resources will launch 
a mobile agent which carries an XML schema, and a Matchmaking algorithm, 
dependent on the particular demands of the application. Multiple concurrent 
mobile agents can access the same stationary agent, but select resources based 
on different match criteria. On completion, the mobile agent returns to the 
originating host, carrying with it references of the matches found. We assume 
that all hosts that can receive and generate mobile agents have been authenticated 
using a certificate authority, and do not envision the use deployment of mobile 
agents on arbitrary hosts. Security issues with receiving a mobile agent, and 
subsequently allowing the mobile agent to interact with local system resources 
remain open research objectives. , 

2.2 Performance Management 

To support performance management in a Grid environment, mobile agents 
may be used to: (1) support load balancing across resources, (2) snap-shot the 
state of resources to discover the current state of a system. Load balancing with 
mobile agents is coarse-grained compared to other systems such as MPI. Each 
mobile agent now carries a self-contained application to a remote site, and can 
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delegate execution to slave agents. Both state-based (where parameters, such 
as workload, at a given site are used to determine the migration strategy), and 
model-based (where some predictive model is used to influence the migration 
strategy) have been demonstrated when using mobile agents, along with hybrid 
approaches which try to combine these [13]. The ability to migrate code auto- 
matically based on system state is a useful capability in Grid environments, as 
this allows for the more effective use of additional resources. 

The load balancing strategy employed however relies on the ability to monitor 
the state of the system. This can be achieved using existing systems (such as 
NWS, or the “network health function” investigated in [11]), or via an event 
service managed by the stationary agent at each site. The mobile agent now 
visits each remote site, and takes a snap-shot of the system via the stationary 
agent. The mobile agent therefore does not carry any raw data, but only specific 
parameters that it wants to monitor on a given system. The capability to visit a 
number of sites along an itinerary, allows mobile agents to get an aggregate view 
of the resources that have been selected in the resource discovery phase. Access 
to the state of local resources can also be obtained via an SNMP-agent, providing 
this is supported on the local system. In this case, a mobile agent can issue an 
SNMP query via the local stationary agent, based on a common definition of 
resources defined in the SNMP Management Information Base (MIB). Using 
this approach, the output of an SNMP query is recorded, and the agent moves to 
another site along its itinerary. The use of SNMP is also beneficial as it provides 
a common naming scheme for network resources, facilitating the comparison of 
parameters across different machines (with different configurations). The XML 
document illustrated in code segment 1 may be extended with an additional set 
of attributes via a <performance> tag. 

2.3 Provision of Mobile Services 

Mobile agents can support the provision of “dynamic” workflows - espe- 
cially when executing an aggregate service. The itinerary of the mobile agent 
determines the order in which each sub-service within the aggregate service 
(workflow) is to be executed. This is especially useful when each stage within 
the workflow does not require large data volumes to be communicate to a subse- 
quent stage. The mobile agent therefore carries partial results (as its state) along 
its itinerary, finally returning results to the originating host on the completion 
of all sub-services. This mechanism provides a useful way to implement work- 
flows where the the total number of stages are known, but not which particular 
sub-service implementation is to be invoked at a particular stage. The ability 
to dynamically determine which site to visit based on results obtained from the 
current site, enables a mobile agent to dynamically choose a location to sup- 
port the execution of an aggregate service. Coupled with the discovery service 
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mentioned previously, this provides a powerful approach for service provision 
in an environment which changes often. 

In this context, the mobile agent can also carry executable code (a “mobile 
service”), which acts as a trigger to launch a service via a stationary agent. 
Hence, interaction between a mobile agent and a stationary agent becomes an 
important concern - and may be supported through a Web Service (WSDL) 
based interface. In this case, each stationary agent will advertise locally man- 
aged services to the incoming mobile agent as WSDL documents, allowing a 
mobile agent to select a service of interest, and bind to it using a SOAP mes- 
sage. The stationary agent now provides an identical interface for access from a 
remote client or a mobile agent. The mobile-stationary agent interaction using 
SOAP is also useful to enable various network protocols to be supported by the 
stationary agent. 

3. The MAGDA Framework 

In this section we outline how the MAGDA (Mobile AGents Distributed 
Applications) toolkit [19] can be used to support some of the features discussed 
above. MAGDA is a framework for supporting the programming and execution 
of mobile agent, based on the Aglets workbench [3]. It supplements mobile 
agent technology with a set of features for supporting parallel programming on 
a dynamic heterogeneous distributed environment, as present in Grid systems. 
The (prototype) framework currently supports the following features: 

■ collective communication among mobile agents, with provision for a set 
of collective communication primitives; 

■ dynamic workload balancing, through centralised or distributed mecha- 
nisms; 

■ dynamic system monitoring for each node of the executing platform; 

■ automated mechanisms for agent migration and cloning, driven by poli- 
cies based on system monitoring, in terms of utilisation, idle time, mem- 
ory usage and different run-time events (like shutdown); 

■ agent authentication, to support security critical applications; 

■ remote agent creation, which provides the possibility to activate an agent 
from different platforms, including wireless hand-held devices; 

■ a skeleton-based parallel programming environment, based on speciali- 
sation of Skeleton Java interfaces and classes; 

■ integration of M A programming paradigm and OpenMP, for program- 
ming hierarchical distributed-shared memory multiprocessor architec- 
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tures, in particular heterogeneous clusters of SMPs (and uniprocessor) 
nodes. 

3.1 Performance management through dynamic 
workload balancing and system monitoring 

As outlined before, in order to support performance management in a Grid 
environment, mobile agents can be used to support load balancing across re- 
sources, and to monitor the state of resources to discover the current state of a 
system. 

MAGDA utilises a coordinator agent to support and control load balancing, 
which may be adapted for an arbitrary service. The coordinator agent commu- 
nicates, by message passing, only with an Aglet superclass. The coordinator 
manages a list of registered workers and a list of available free hosts. When 
the execution of the user agent is started, a coordinator is created, to poll the 
working agents registered with it. This is undertaken to determine the state of 
computation (defined as the percentage of computation performed with respect 
to the computation assigned to each) of each working agent. The registered 
agent’s references are stored in a vector, ordered according to their computa- 
tion state; the ordering of this vector thus represents the relative speed of each 
worker with respect to the others. It also gives a representation of the state of 
the computation. A load unbalance event occurs when: 

1 a worker ends the computation assigned to it, and becomes idle; 

2 the slowest worker has completed a percentage of the computation 
amount assigned to it which is far below the percentage completed by the 
fastest worker (determined by a fixed threshold on the difference of the 
two percentages). 

In the first case, the idle worker notifies the coordinator of its availability to 
receive workload; the coordinator then asks the slowest worker (according to 
the vector of computation states) to send a portion of its workload to the idle 
worker. In the second case, the following two situations can occur: 

1 the list of available hosts is not empty; the coordinator then creates a 
generic slave agent and dispatches it to the target machine, then asks the 
slowest worker to send a part of its load to the slave. 

2 the list of available hosts is empty: the coordinator then asks the slowest 
worker to send part of its load to the fastest worker. 

The coordinator periodically updates the vector of the computation states, by 
polling at fixed or variable frequency, or using user-defined criteria. 
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In MAGDA, exchange of workload between agents is equivalent to the ex- 
change of serializable objects belonging to a class defined by the user (User- 
Workload), implementing the the Load interface. The data declared in class 
UserWorkload represent the tasks to be undertaken and their properties, while 
the method exec of the Load interface identifies the data. Such a method is 
invoked by the receiver to perform the computation. The user can define dif- 
ferent kinds of UserWorkload classes, according to the kind of computational 
tasks to send (in different points of the program we can treat different prob- 
lems) or according to the destination agent (slave needs all data and code, while 
worker can reuse its code or its data). A user in MAGDA is responsible for the 
following activities: 

■ to calculate and communicate the percentage of work done; 

■ to create and prepare the load assigned to the fast/idle worker or to the 
slave; 

■ to specify if the fast/idle worker or the slave must return the result of its 
computation; 

■ to elaborate the results eventually received from the fast/idle worker or 
the slave. 

To personalise the behaviour of the coordinator the user must provide the fol- 
lowing information: 

■ the frequency rate of polling, for updating the vector of computation 
states; 

■ a threshold for triggering load transfer between workers 

■ all the URLs of the hosts of the cluster. 

To personalise the behaviour of the workers the user can set some variables 
inherited from the superclass. In particular, the user can choose: 

■ if a worker wants to receive any load from the others; 

■ if it needs to be given back any result possibly computed by the workload 
passed to another worker agent. 

The MAGDA framework provides primitives which allow dynamic mon- 
itoring of system parameters such as the CPU and memory utilisation, and 
network parameters such as bandwidth (particularly useful when transferring 
mobile agents). A set of Java APIs have been developed to periodically collect 
these parameter values and are available for the both Linux and Solaris. The 
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MAGDA server uses the Java runtime system to make operating systems calls 
which help to estimate and record system status, which may be subsequently 
queried by each agent. The use of a monitoring thread to gather activity and 
resource usage allows a programmer to design strategies to optimise system 
utilisation and throughput. As indicated previously, in order to gauge global 
system activity, a dedicated travelling agent can visit servers of the cluster and 
collect all the local system information. The collected information can be used 
to optimise the distribution of the application workload among the agents or to 
move an agent from a heavier loaded computing machine to a less loaded one. 

3.2 Provision of Workflow mobile services through 

skeleton based mobile agent programming, collective 
coordination and security mechanisms 

Utilising the mobile agent paradigm in Grid computing is a non-trivial task 
because the mobility feature introduces additional difficulties in designing co- 
ordination, synchronisation and communications among the different tasks. In 
most cases, the use of algorithmic skeletons can ease the programming task, 
and also the subsequent mapping on parallel systems. MAGDA provides a set 
of Java packages, which enable the development of distributed applications by 
adopting a ‘skeletons’-like approach, exploiting the peculiar features of both 
Object Oriented and Mobile Agents programming models [20] . By means of the 
provided skeleton interfaces the programmer is able to implement an applica- 
tion by specialising an existing structure, and utilising the set of functionalities 
that the mobile agents framework offers. 

Selected workflow patterns can be suitably represented through predefined 
skeletons, and concrete workflow mobile services can be implemented by in- 
stantiating such skeletons. As an example, a number of workflow patterns can 
be represented by the Processor Farm and the Divide and Conquer skeletons. 
Those skeletons have been realised in MAGDA and experimented [20]. 

In Processor Farm skeleton the master process create a number of slaves 
and assigns some work to everyone of them. The slaves compute their work 
and return the results to the master. Task Queue is the most general Farm-like 
skeleton, every slave may produce new work to be performed by itself or by 
other slaves. The second algorithmic skeleton belongs to Divide and Conquer- 
like skeleton class, but not to the highest abstraction level. It is an example of 
Tree computation algorithmic skeleton. It solves the initial problem dividing it 
in several subproblems assigned to different agent workers. The data flow from 
the root into the leaves and the solutions flow back up towards the root. 

As indicated previously, a mobile agent should be able to locate/discover 
stationary agents (active servers), and to communicate with other agents with- 
out knowing their geographical location. In a dynamic environment, such as 
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the Computational Grid, mechanisms for collective communication and syn- 
chronisation become essential. MAGDA provides collective communication 
primitives such as broadcast and multicast, and collective synchronisation op- 
erations through a regular binary tree topology structure, which is built and 
managed by the active servers through a suitable protocol. 

Security remains a crucial issue when deploying mobile agents within Grid 
environments, especially when distributing mobile code. Approaches in the 
Aglets workbench (on which MAGDA is based) are limited, allowing the ad- 
ministrator to design security policy in order to grant or deny to the agents some 
services such as dispatching, cloning, file system reading or writing, socket 
opening etc. A user may also sign JAR (Java Archives) files, but little else ex- 
ists. Such security functions are limited to the agent code and not to the value 
of its data at the dispatching and recovering time. Also, server authentication 
prior to the transmission of a mobile agent to a remote site is also not available. 
MAGDA provides a Java API to sign code and data of an agent application. 
A programmer can now choose to use digital signature to authenticate their 
classes and the current state of an agent, prior to dispatching the code. The 
hosting server can check the integrity of received bytes and authenticate them. 
The server can be initialised to store the received signed code in order to grant 
itself from senders repudiation. 

4. Conclusion 

Mobile agents provide an important paradigm for supporting Grid services, 
in three particular ways: (1) support for mobile service, (2) support for perfor- 
mance monitoring and load balancing, and (3) support for resource discovery. 
Techniques for utilising mobile agents in each of these domains are first out- 
lined, followed by the discussion of the MAGDA mobile agent toolkit to support 
these features. Emerging interest in Grid Services, based on WSDL and SOAP 
provide an important first step to standardise service access and descriptions in 
Grid systems. Mobile agents will provide a useful next step in utilising these 
services more effectively, especially where the complexity of a system restricts 
the use of existing client/server paradigms. 
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Abstract This paper presents the OCM-G, a Grid application monitoring system. The 
OCM-G is aimed to provide services via which tools supporting application 
development are enabled to gather information, manipulate, and detect events 
that occur when applications are running. The functionality of the OCM-G is 
available via a standardized interface. On-line Monitoring Interface Specification 
(OMIS). The OCM-G is designed to work in a Grid environment. This implies 
a distributed and decentralized design which allows for a large-scale scalability 
and capability to handle multiple applications, users and tools at the same time, 
while ensuring security. The design of the OCM-G assumes that one part of it 
is permanent which allows it to work as a Grid service and additionally enables 
communication through firewalls, whereas another part is transient and private to 
each Grid user, what solves the major security problems. In the paper, we provide 
a short overview of OMIS, describe the design of the OCM-G and discuss Grid- 
specific requirements including necessary OMIS extensions as well as security 
issues. 
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1. Introduction 

Grid computing has become one of the promising ways of solving data and 
compute intensive problems. One of its most challenging aspects is the necessity 
for software support of the optimization of development and use of the vast Grid 
opportunities what may be realized with monitoring facilities. 

The subject of this paper is an application monitoring system called OCM-G 
- Grid-enabled OMIS Compliant Monitoring System. The OCM-G is meant 
to enable investigation and manipulation of parallel distributed applications 
running on the Grid [9-11] and to provide a basis for building tools supporting 
development of parallel applications for the Grid. 

This research is part of the EU CrossGrid project [7]. The applications of 
the CrossGrid project feature interactions with a human in a processing loop, 
being compute- and data-intensive [6], To facilitate development of these ap- 
plications, the project develops a tool, named G-PM, which not only allows 
to measure just the standard performance metrics, but enables to determine 
higher- level performance properties and application specific metrics [5], The 
above features motivate building a specific monitoring infrastructure [2] as an 
autonomous, distributed system which offers monitoring services via a stan- 
dardized interface - OMIS (On-line Monitoring Interface Specification). 

In the following we focus on our approach to Grid monitoring, provide a 
short overview of OMIS, describe the design of the OCM-G, and discuss Grid- 
specific extensions to OMIS and security issues. 

2. Monitoring of Grid Applications 

A comparative survey of grid-oriented monitoring tools is given in [Ij. The 
Globus Heartbeat Monitor [13] supports monitoring the state of processes. Net- 
work Weather Service [19] monitors and forecasts the performance of networks 
and computational resources. The Information Power Grid project is develop- 
ing its own monitoring infrastructure [18] built of sensors, actuators, and event 
services. NetLogger [12] is a tool for analysis of communication inside ap- 
plications. GRM and PROVE [15] are developed for performance monitoring 
of applications running in distributed heterogeneous systems. Autopilot/Virtue 
[17, 16] is a performance measurement and resource control system. The Data- 
Grid project [8] is developing the Relational Grid Monitoring Architecture 
oriented towards applications which operate on large data files. 

None of the mentioned tools supports on-line monitoring of applications 
with high scalability and efficiency which are crucial for large interactive ap- 
plications. Also, none of the described approaches is based on an autonomous 
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monitoring system accessible via a standard interface which allows to use it as 
a Grid service on which newly developed tools may be based. A system with 
properties that are similar to those of the OCM-G is GRM/PROVE. The latest 
version of the GRM monitor is integrated with R-GMA which uses permanent 
producers and this means that for each type of information we are interested in 
a new producer has to be created. Moreover, GRM does not allow for manipu- 
lations on the target system objects. 

Our approach to Grid monitoring is application oriented - it provides in- 
formation about running applications in the on-line mode. The information is 
collected by means of selective instrumentation at run-time. "Selective" means 
that instrumentation can be activated or deactivated on demand, what ensures a 
minimal extent of monitoring overhead since we may focus on the data we are 
interested in at the given moment. The OCM-G is designed as an autonomous 
system accessible via a standardized interface - OMIS (On-line Monitoring In- 
terface Specification) [14]. Thus, newly developed tools compliant with OMIS 
are immediately enabled to use the monitoring facilities provided by the OCM- 
G. 

Our experience in application monitoring includes the development of a tool 
environment based on the OCM - an OMIS-compliant Monitoring System for 
clusters. The practice proved that OMIS enables to adapt existing tools to new 
programming paradigms, e.g. PVM and MPI, with a minimal coding effort [4]. 

3. A Short Overview of OMIS 

In the OMIS approach the target system forms a hierarchy of objects. In 
a cluster environment, the top-level objects are nodes which contain processes 
composed of threads. The objects are identified by so called tokens, e.g. n_l, 
p_5, t_10, etc. 

OMIS defines three types of services: information services to obtain in- 
formation about objects, manipulation services to manipulate objects, and 
event services to detect events in the target system (especially inside appli- 
cations). The information and manipulation services are also called actions. 
Examples of the services are: proc_get_inf o (return information about a pro- 
cess), thread-stop (stop a thread/process), thread_has-started_libcall 
(thread/process has started an invocation of a function call). 

By combination of services two types of monitoring requests may be formed: 
unconditional, which comprises one or more actions, and conditional, which 
is composed of one event service and one or more actions. For unconditional 
requests, the actions are executed immediately and only once, whereas in case 
of conditional requests the actions are executed whenever the associated event 
occurs; this may take place multiple times. Below there are two examples of 
monitoring requests: 
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■ :proc-get-info( [p_l] , 3) 

(return information on process p_l, where ‘3’ is a bitmask which specifies 
the type of information to be returned), 

■ thread_creates_proc ( Cp_l] ) : proc_get_info( [$newproc)] , 

3) 

(if process p_l creates a new process, returns information on the newly 
created process). 

4. OM IS extensions for the Grid 

The adaptation of OMIS to the Grid required several extensions to the speci- 
fication. First of all, the object hierarchy was extended by new types of objects 
- sites - which are on the top of the hierarchy. It reflects the structure of the 
Grid which can be viewed as a collection of sites composed of individual nodes 
hosting processes. OMIS must also be extended by the following new services: 

■ services related to the new site objects (e.g., to get information about a 
site); 

■ services for infrastructure-related metrics which are not necessary in clus- 
ter environments (e.g., return information about a network connection); 

■ services for handling multiple applications (return the list of applications, 
return the list of processes of an application, etc.); 

■ other services which add a novel functionality, such as services for han- 
dling probes - objects inserted by the user into the source code to define 
arbitrary events and user-defined metrics for performance analysis. 

5. Design of the Grid Application Monitoring System 

Due to a Grid-wide scale, the OCM-G has to be properly distributed and 
decentralized to address high scalability and efficiency demands - applications 
can potentially be composed of a large numer of processes and distributed across 
multiple sites. 

The OCM-G comprises two types of components: Local Monitors and Ser- 
vice Managers. 

■ Service Managers (SM) are the permanent part of the OCM-G and there 
is one SM per site of the Grid. Each SM exposes the monitoring func- 
tionality - tools which want to carry out a monitoring session contact the 
nearest (i.e. of the same site) SM to which they submit OMIS requests 
and from which they receive replies. An SM distributes OMIS requests 
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to Local Monitors, if the target object is located on the same site and/or 
to the other SMs to reach objects located outside the site. 

■ Local Monitors (LMs) are transient components in the OCM-G; these 
are created on each host of the Grid where application processes to be 
monitored exist. An LM executes OMIS requests accepted from a SM 
and sends back the replies. The execution of requests includes performing 
requested actions on application processes or nodes, and also managing 
the capturing of events. 

The communication scheme in the OCM-G is designed in such a way that 
a LM is never contacted from within remote sites. This approach should be 
acceptable for site administrators who will have to open only one additional 
communication channel to the outside world on only one host of the site for the 
SM. Moreover, if sites are behind firewalls, this can be the only solution which 
enables communication via firewalls. Since the SMs are permanent, they can 
be assigned a well-known port which will be open on firewalls. 

The architecture of the OCM-G is shown in Fig. 1. Note that information 
about each application does not need to be distributed among all Service Man- 
agers. One application usually involves only part of the OCM-G (i.e., part of 
all Service Managers). This part is a Virtual Monitoring System (VMS) for 
that application (gray part in Fig. 1). One of the Service Managers can be 
designated to be the Main Service Managers (MainSM) for a given VMS. The 
MainSM is always supposed to keep up-to-date information about the appli- 
cation and be first notified about all new events (e.g. creation, destruction or 
migration of a process). The location of the MainSM for a given application 
can be accessible via an external Grid information service. Thus, for instance, 
if a new application process is created on a site on which no other processes of 
this application exist, this site’s SM is first notified about the creation. Next, 




sitet 



Figure 1. A virtual monitoring system based on the OCM-G architecture 
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it refers to the information service for the location of the MainSM, and finally 
notifies it about the event, and becomes a new member of the VMS. 




Figure 2. Distribution of an OMIS request 

Fig. 2 shows an example of distribution of an OMIS request, thread-Stop 
which is used to stop processes. The argument given to this service is a list of 
processes to be stopped, in this case it is a_l which identifies the whole appli- 
cation and is expanded by the Service Manager to the list of all the processes 
of the application. Since the four processes of the application are distributed 
across two different sites and two nodes on the local site, the SM splits the 
request into subrequests and forwards each one to the appropriate LMs and to 
the SM on the remote site which in turn forwards the message to the appropriate 
LM (LMS). Each LM executes the request - it stops the processes listed in the 
request. To enable the above operations, the actual knowledge about localiza- 
tion of application processes must be accessible, so a mechanism to keep it 
up-to-date within the OCM-G is needed. 

A tool can connect to the monitoring system via the nearest Service Manager. 
Fig. 3 presents a simplified state chart diagram for a tool. At the beginning, the 




Figure 3. State transitions of a tool in the start-up phase 
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tool is in the disconnected state. After the tool connects the OCM-G, it may get 
information about all running applications. Then one of the applications can 
be chosen and the tool should attach to the application of choice. Only upon 
having attached to the application the tool can monitor it. It should be noted 
that we can attach to a running application and begin monitoring at any time 
provided that the application was properly prepared to enable monitoring. 

A single application can be monitored not only by one tool, but we may 
use multiple tools concurrently to monitor different aspects of the application 
(e.g., measure performance with a performance analysis tool and at the same 
time provide some additional visualization with another tool). This interoper- 
ability is only possible due to the autonomous monitoring infrastructure of the 
OCM-G. An example of interoperability of tools in a OCM-based monitoring 
environment on clusters is described in [3]. 

6. Security Issues 

Due to the fact that the OCM-G is a global Grid service, handling multiple 
applications, users, and tools implies several security problems. Firstly, because 
Local Monitors are allowed to manipulate processes; secondly, because Service 
Managers handle the requests of multiple users. On both levels authentication 
mechanisms are needed: at the level of LM to prevent malicious users from 
manipulating other users’ processes, and at the level of SM to ensure that each 
request is sent by an authorized user. 

To resolve the first problem. Local Monitors are started as user processes. 
This means that we have to start an LM for each host and each user, so the 
security on this level is then ensured directly by an operating system. 

We cannot do the same with Service Managers, since they are permanent and 
well-known. Fortunately, SMs don’t do any manipulations to the target system, 
so they need not be priviledged processes. This, however, does not solve the 
problem of issuing unauthorized requests. To resolve this. Grid certificates will 
be incorporated - each request sent to a SM should be signed and before it will 
be forwarded to Local Monitors to be checked whether the user who issued the 
request is the owner of the application on which the request is intended to be 
performed. 

Although the authentication of each request ensures a good level of security 
also at the level of LMs since they accept only properly signed requests, it is 
still safer and probably necessary to run LMs as user processes to decrease 
the possibility of a security hole and protect from accidental (or intentional) 
damage done by users who have Grid certificates and are allowed to monitor 
applications. Furthermore, system administrators may be not willing to allow 
for a daemon with root priviledges anyway. 
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7. Summary 

We have presented the OCM-G system as a facility for monitoring applica- 
tions on the Grid. The OCM-G is designed as a Grid Service - it is perma- 
nent, being accessible via a well-defined interface, OMIS. The architecture of 
the monitoring system ensures a high scalability and efficiency of application 
monitoring. We described solutions which allow secure monitoring multiple 
applications distributed across multiple sites owned by multiple users and mon- 
itored by multiple tools. 

At present we are working on the first prototype implementation of the OCM- 
G which will be ready by February 2003. The first implementation will support 
all services defined by the OMIS 2.0 specification and some new Grid extensions 
needed for the first prototype. This version will run on one site only, supporting 
one application and one tool. A fully functional version of the OCM-G will be 
available at the end of the CrossGrid project. 
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Abstract UNICORE (Uniform Interface to Computer Resources) is a software infrastruc- 
ture to support seamless and secure access to distributed resources. It has been 
developed by the projects UNICORE and UNICORE Plus in 1997 - 2002 (funded 
by the German Ministry of Education and Research) and is going to be enhanced 
in the EU-funded projects EUROGRID and GRIP. The UNICORE system allows 
uniform access to different hardware and software platforms as well as differ- 
ent organizational environments. The core part is the abstract job model. The 
abstract job specification is translated into a concrete batch job for the target 
system. Besides others, application specific support is a major feature of the 
system. By exploiting the plugin mechanism, support for performance analysis 
of Grid applications can be added. As an example, support of Vampirtrace has 
been integrated. The UNICORE user interface then gives the option to add a task 
using Vampirtrace with runtime configuration support into a UNICORE job and 
retrieve the generated trace files for local visualization. Together with the support 
for compilation and linkage and for metacomputing, the plugin mechanism may 
be used to integrate other performance analysis tools in future. 

Keywords: Grid computing, UNICORE, Vampir, performance analysis, application specific 

interface, Java 
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1. Introduction 

The Grid [4] has become the major research topic for all kinds of scientists. 
Computer scientists, physicists, biologist, engineers, and other application peo- 
ple try to get their applications within this new computational infrastructure to 
real production mode. It is still a very complex environment, and the only 
way to make significant steps is collaboration across all disciplines. Actually, 
in many projects the solution of a special application problem takes the major 
amount of work, others focus on the definition of new functionality or features 
which are needed to provide a flexible environment. The process of standard- 
ization - beyond de-facto standards - has fruitfully started, and now the aspects 
of performance get into focus. 

Performance analysis in a Grid environment has several aspects: Perfor- 
mance of distributed applications, performance of Grid components, and per- 
formance of the overall system. Projects like for example crossgrid [ 1 6] work 
on verification and performance prediction tools as well as detection of perfor- 
mance bottlenecks in applications in Grid environments. Crossgrid will propose 
a set of performance metrics to describe concisely the performance capacity of 
Grid configurations and application performance, and it will develop and im- 
plement benchmarks that are representative of typical Grid workloads. Based 
on that, it will provide on-line tools which allow application developers to mea- 
sure, evaluate, and visualize the performance of Grid applications with respect 
to data transfer, synchronization, and I/O delay as well as CPU, network, and 
storage utilization. 

The Global Grid Forum [17] works on the standardization in the field of mon- 
itoring and performance analysis. Working Groups on Discovery and Monitor- 
ing Event Description (DAMED-WG) and Network Measurement (NM-WG) 
together with the Research Group Grid Benchmarking (GB-RG) deal with the 
definition of a basic set of monitoring event descriptions, the definition of a 
hierarchy of network measurements for Grid applications and services, and the 
definition of metrics to measure performance of Grid applications and architec- 
tures and rate functionality and efficiency of Grid architectures. 

This article will focus on the flexible support for application performance 
analysis in the UNICORE framework. UNICORE is a major initiative to provide 
a stable Grid production framework for HPC applications running on different 
sites in Germany and beyond. It provides an interface which allows to trans- 
parently use computer resources in different Grid centers. We will describe 
the mechanisms which have been developed to support an easy, flexible, and 
transparent performance analysis process for applications running on different 
sites. As the basis, we have used Vampir as the well established performance 
analysis tool for parallel environments. 
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The remainder of this article first gives a general introduction into the UNI- 
CORE Grid infrastructure, the user functions it offers, and relevant interfaces. 
A description of Vampir and its capabilities follows in Section 3 while Sec- 
tion 4 explains the integration of Vampir into the UNICORE framework. The 
outlook summarizes the exploited features and describes options for further 
performance analysis. 

2. UNICORE 

The idea to build a uniform interface to computing resources goes back to 
mid 1996 when the management of the supercomputer centers in Germany were 
looking for improved end user access and closer cooperation: Already at that 
time the vision was that the users should be able to use the most appropriate 
computer system for their application without taking care about system and site 
specific commands, file spaces, security mechanisms, and such. This initiative 
has been supported and funded in part by the BMBF (German Ministry for 
Education and Research) in two projects, UNICORE (1997-1999, [18]) and 
UNICORE Plus (2000-2002, [19]). The project goal has been to provide a 
seamless, secure, and intuitive interface to distributed heterogeneous computer 
resources. Partners in these projects are from universities, research laboratories, 
and software companies ' . This group has developed the Grid system UNICORE 
described in more detail in the next subsections. 

2.1 The Grid Infrastructure UNICORE 

The UNICORE three tier architecture developed consists of user, server, and 
target system tier as shown in Figure 1 (see also [12]). 

The user tier comprises the graphical user interface. It offers the functions 
to prepare and control UNICORE jobs and to set up and maintain the user’s 
security environment. The security architecture is based on the Secure Socket 
Layer (SSL) protocol. SSL is used for all communication over public networks. 
Communication over the intra-net at a site is done unencrypted by default but 
SSL is a configurable option. From the user input, the user interface generates 
an Abstract Job Object (AJO) which is sent via SSL to the Gateway. The AJO is 
a key component in the architecture. It comprises the UNICORE protocol be- 
tween user interface and the Network Job Supervisor together with the abstract 
job specification generated from the user input (references [3] and [1 1] explain 



' Partners are: Forschungszentrum Juelich GmbH, Deutscher Wetterdienst (DWD), Pallas GmbH, Rechen- 
zentrum der Universitaet Stuttgart (RUS), Konrad Zuse Zentrum fuer Informationstechnik (ZIB), Leibniz 
Rechenzentrum der Bayrischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (LRZ), Paderbom Center for Parallel Com- 
puting (PC^), Rechenzentrum der Universitaet Karlsruhe (RUKA), Fujitsu Laboratories of Europe (former 
tecit), Genias Software GmbH (UNICORE project only), and Zentrum fuer Hochleistungsrechnen an der 
TU Dresden (ZHR, UNICORE Plus project only). 
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Figure I. Architecture Overview 

the AJO in more detail). The Gateway is the entrance to a site. It takes care 
of user authentication, secure communication between client and server, and 
provides the client with information about the available resources at a site. It 
also talks to the Network Job Supervisor (NJS) servers at its site to send jobs 
and data, status requests, and control commands for further processing and to 
receive data to make it available to the user. 

Each Network Job Supervisor controls one Vsite (Virtual Site) which is a 
single system or one cluster of systems governed by one resource management 
system and sharing the same userids and file space. It fulfills the following 
tasks; 

■ analyze the AJO (representing the UNICORE Job) to extract local and 
remote jobs and tasks; 

■ map the UNICORE userid to the local userid for the target system (V site); 

■ translate the local tasks contained in the AJO into real batch jobs for the 
target system; 

■ send sub-jobs to be executed at other UNICORE sites to the corresponding 
gateway; 

■ provide local resource information to the gateway; 

■ take care of the necessary file transfer; 
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■ schedule sub-jobs and tasks according to the specified work-flow; 

■ provide job status information and job output. 

The NJS assigns a UNICORE job directory to each UNICORE job which serves 
as a UNIX working space for the job. It is a temporary directory only existing 
during lifetime of the job at the site. All data needed for job execution has to 
be imported from permanent file space to the job directory. All data which is 
needed after the job has finished has to be saved to permanent file space. The 
user specifies the data to be imported and those to be exported when constructing 
the job. The transfers are done by UNICORE transparently to the user. 

The Target System Interface (TSI) implements the interface to the local 
operating and resource management system. 

2.2 Application Specific Interfaces 

UNICORE offers a flexible mechanism to easily integrate existing applica- 
tions: The plugin interface. It consists of two parts: the first is the interface 
in the graphical user interface and the second is the corresponding definitions 
for the software resource and its execution on the target system in the Network 
Job Supervisor’s Incarnation Data Base. These interfaces have been initially 
exploited for the Car Parrinello Molecular Dynamics application (see Figure 2, 
and [7] for details). 

The plugin mechanism allows for adding new job task elements into the 
job preparation part as well as components for the output interpretation (i.e. 
visualization) into the job monitoring part. The core classes and their methods 
from the basic user client can be exploited by the application specific interface 
to access user data, model internal dependencies, build the corresponding AJO, 
retrieve output and alike. Hereby a powerful tool is provided to integrate any 
further application into the UNICORE framework. 

3. Vampir 

Performance optimization remains one of the key issues in parallel com- 
puting. With the emergence of Grid applications running on more than one 
system, the task of analyzing and tuning scientific applications actually be- 
comes harder. Tools need to be extended to enable performance analysis also 
for this new application class in a global Grid environment. 

Up to now, the predominant parallel architecture classes have been the classic 
shared-memory systems with limited scalability and the scalable distributed- 
memory MPP systems. For each class, performance analysis methodologies 
and tools (AIMS [14], PABLO [13], PARADYN [9], Paragraph [6], Paraver [8], 
Vampir [1, 10, 15]) have been developed and many significant scientific and 
engineering codes have been ported and optimized. Even for clustered SMP 
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Figure 2. Plugin Interface for CPMD 

platforms, this picture has changed. To achieve a good price / performance 
ratio, these systems do not provide an efficient virtual-shared-memory sys- 
tem, but expose their structure to the applications. An application programmer 
aiming at scalability beyond one SMP node has to make a choice between the 
message-passing programming model, or a combination of message-passing 
between SMP nodes, most probably MPI, and a shared-memory model within 
one node, most probably OpenMP. In both cases, performance analysis faces 
new challenges, and there has been already a strong need to extend the current 
MPP performance-analysis tools by 

■ support for multi-threading, 

■ analysis of memory and CPU statistics, 

■ display of scheduler events and interactions. 

The main challenge is an appropriate organization of performance data, both 
internally to the tools and more important to the end-user: the potentially enor- 
mous amount of performance information (in particular if event tracing is used) 
has to be processed and displayed in a way that an ordinary user can understand. 

Vampir [10] is a performance analysis tool which has addressed these kinds 
of topics for many years. It supports the performance analysis process and 
makes it easy for the programmer to get insight into the parallel execution 
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Figure 3. Vampir Timeline with Zooming Capabilities 

of a program on any homogeneous parallel system. Vampir converts trace 
information into a variety of graphical views, e.g. timeline displays (Figure 3) 
showing state changes and conununication, profiling statistics displaying the 
execution times of routines, communication statistics indicating data volumes 
and transmission rates, and more. The displays can be related to the source 
code, and Vampir’s advanced navigation functions allow to easily zoom into 
arbitrary time intervals. The profiling and communication statistics help in 
identifying performance bottlenecks. 

The Vampirtrace profiling tool for MPI applications produces tracefiles that 
can be analyzed with the Vampir performance analysis tool. It records all calls 
to the MPI library and all transmitted messages, and allows to define and record 
arbitrary user defined events. 

The performance analysis process gets even more difficult if the program 
is executed in the Grid where accessibility, connectivity, and security aspects 
make the situation much more complex. 

4. Vampir Integration in UNICORE 

To achieve a user-friendly interface which helps the user to generate tracefiles 
during his application’s run, an application specific plugin for Vampirtrace has 
been integrated into the UNICORE environment. 

This interface assists the user in choosing the right configuration settings 
and preparing the necessary operating system environment for the instrumented 
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Figure 4. Application Specific Interface for Vampir 



program run. Normally, in many environments supporting commercial tools 
and programs it is not sufficient to have an executable program which was 
compiled and linked using the appropriate profiling libraries. For example, 
in order to use Vampirtrace on a system, you must have access to a license 
key. The license keys are stored in a plain ASCII file. Before the program can 
be started, the user has to specify where the program can find the necessary 
license file. This information is given to the application transparently by some 
environmental variables. Besides, the user has the possibility to specify the 
extend of information which is written to the tracefiles by some configuration 
directives placed in a configuration file. With this configuration file, the user 
can customize various aspects of Vampirtrace’s operation and define trace data 
filters. 

The Vampirtrace support plugin has a graphical user interface (Figure 4) 
which is called from the Job Preparation Menu. In the same way as in the 
normal Command Task Panel the name and the location of the executable has 
to be chosen here. Additionally, this panel allows the user to specify the type 
of the tracefile which has to be generated. The user has to specify the location 
the produced tracefile has to be moved to after program termination. The 
Vampirtrace Plugin has a second panel which works as a assistant or wizard 
(Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. Vampirtrace Wizard 



This panel provides some configuration settings often used. These settings 
can be used also by non-specialists by simple selections. Therefore, it is not 
necessary that the user knows the exact syntax of the configuration file. Oth- 
erwise, for more experienced users it is also possibly to specify all available 
configuration directives and their parameters in a Configuration File Editor 
Window (Figure 6). 

Besides the specified parameters, the plugin will add the name and type direc- 
tives for the tracefile automatically to this configuration file. After confirmation 
of the input, the plugin mechanism will check the correctness of all inputs and 
produce the necessaiy configuration file. 

As an important second part of the plugin mechanism, all target system spe- 
cific information like the installed software version or the location of the license 
file are provided by the system administrator of the Vsite. This information is 
stored in the NJS Incarnation Data Base and will be added to the AJO during 
job generation. 

So the user can prepare his application to run with simultaneous instrumen- 
tation without detailed knowledge of the site or system specifics. The generated 
tracefile automatically will be merged and transfered to the specified location 
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Figure 6. Vampirtrace Configuration File Editor 



after task completion and can then be analyzed locally with the Vampir perfor- 
mance analysis tool. 

While the graphical user interface of the Vampirtrace support plugin already 
makes the process of instrumentation easier and more seamless, it becomes 
still much more helpful if the user intents to analyze Grid applications that are 
running on distributed or heterogeneous computer systems. Again, using the 
general plugin mechanism an additional meta-computing plugin (Figure 7) as- 
sists the user in submitting and controlling a meta-computing UNICORE job. 
It consists of two parts. One window determines all settings which are common 
for all participating target systems. Here, also all the mandatory parameters for 
the generation of the tracefile can be chosen similar to the previous described 
Vampirtrace support plugin. The second part gives separately for each target 
system the names and locations of the executable and the number of proces- 
sors which should be used on that system. After this the prepared PACX-MPI 
application can be submitted from the UNICORE client. The UNICORE soft- 
ware itself imports the configuration files to each of the different computer sites 
before the program is started in the batch systems. After successful program 
execution, it merges the tracefiles generated during program execution into one 
common tracefile and exports this to a given destination where it can be analyzed 
using Vampir. 
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Figure 7. Plugin Interface for Meta-computing Jobs 



Figures 8-10 show a test run of an application running on two different 
SGI Origin 3800 machines (romulus and remus) with 16 processes (8 on each 
machine). 




Figure 8. Vampir Timeline Display Showing an Example Run 

Within Vampir, we have added a grouping concept supporting clusters of 
machines [2]. This is now part of the whole internal infrastructure within Vampir 
and makes it easier to analyze communication behavior. The fraction of MPI 
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communications and the different message volume inside the two machines is 
visible in the Summary Timeline Display (Figure 9). 




Figure 9. Vampir Summary Timeline 

Message Statistics Display (Figure 10) shows fast communication within 
the machines (values in the diagonal: more than 25 MB/s) and slow communi- 
cation rates between the systems (less than 1 MB/s). Moreover, the concepts 
allow to use all well-known features naturally also for Grid applications running 
distributed between different sites. 
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Figure 10. Vampir Message Statistics Display 
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5. Outlook 

Application execution on the Grid is still a challenge, and many scientist are 
working on a worldwide ievel to provide functionality and standards. We have 
shown in which way the UNICORE Grid framework supports performance 
analysis for complex applications running distributed between different sites. 
By extending the new grouping concept in the Vampir infrastructure, the full 
set of Vampir features can now be used also for Grid applications. The focus of 
the project was the transparent access to the basic trace information via plugins 
which now allows to ease performance analysis even on a homogeneous 
system. So far, the UNICORE framework has been proven to support effective 
performance analysis for distributed Grid applications. 

In the near future, the aspects of performance analysis - and the resulting 
optimization steps - will become one of the major issues addressed by many 
projects. We will see how general solutions will be to use them also in different 
environments. 
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